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VI PEEFACE. 

niary means, are necessary to enable the 
traveller thoroughly to investigate the 
country, when otherwise qualified for the 
task by literary and scientific attainments, 
and by an intimate knowledge of the lan- 
guage and manners of the people. 

Among modem travellers, two only have 
yet traversed Asia Minor in various direc- 
tions for exploratory purposes ; Paul Lucas 
in the years 1705, 1706, and 1715, and Gapt. 
Macdonald Kinneir in the years 1813 and 
1814. The rest have merely folio wed a single 
route in passing through the country ; even 
the travels of the two persons just named, 
amount only to a description of several 
routes instead of one ; the state of the pro- 
vinces and the mode of travelling having 
rendered it impossible to make any of those, 
excursions from the main road, without 
which the geography of an unknown coun- 
try cannot possibly be ascertained . It even 
appears from the journal of Mr. Kinneir, 
that the difficulties of travelling in Asia 
Minor have rather increased of late years 
than diminished. And hence he was un- 
successful in all his attempts to explore par- 
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ticular sites interesting to ancient history, 
and was unfortunate in his collection of the 
surest tests of ancient geography, — inscrip- 
tions. 

The principality of Tshapp4n-0glu, which 
offered some security to the traveller, has 
''been broken up by his death ; and that of 
the family of Kara-Osmdn-Oglu, the mild- 
ness and equity of whose government over 
the greater part of jEolis, Ionia and Ly- 
dia, had attracted thither great numbers of 
Greeks from Europe, has been put an end 
to by the same impolitic jealousy of Sultan 
Mahmud which is undermining his own se- 
curity and threatens the destruction of his 
empire. There remain only a few dispersed 
chieftains, most of them in a state of 
doubtful allegiance to the Porte, in whose 
districts, by good management and previous 
preparation, the traveller might perhaps be 
allowed to explore the country in saifety . 
In no other parts can he, unless with all 
the requisites above stated, and a great sa- 
crifice of time, hope to effect more than a 
rapid passage along the principal roads, 
take a transient view of some of the re- 
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mams of antiquity, and note the distances 
of places, and the general bearings of the 
ronte, together with the relative situations 
of a few hills or other remarkable objects 
on either side of the road. 

Under such circumstances, it is obvious 
t^at the gieography of Asia Minor can only 
be improved by collecting and combining 
the information contained in the journals of 
modern travellers ; by which means an ap- 
proximation to a detailed map of the coun- 
tfy msLj progressively be made. It was 
w;ith the view of contributing to this object 
that I published the journal of two routes 
tibrpugh the central parts of Asia Minor, 
in ihe second volume of the Rev. R. Wal- 
pole^s Collection of Memoirs on Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

Having, since that publication, extended 
over the whole peninsula the comparative 
inquiry into its ancient and modem geo- 
graphy, which was there confined to the 
parts forming thfe subject of the journals, 
the result has been, the map which ac- 
companies the present volume; the vo- 
lume itself containing, togeAer with the 
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sabstance of the memoir in Mr. Walpole's 
Collection, the additional remarks suggest* 
ed by the more enlarged geographical in- 
quiry. 

As the remarks have become consider* 
ably more voluminous than the journal^ 
I cannot flatter myself that the work in its 
present form will possess much attraction 
for the general reader. It can only pre* 
tend to contain, when accompanied by the 
map, all the existing information upon Asia 
Minor most essential to the exploring tra- 
veller ; at the same time that it cannot fail 
to offer some interest to the reader of an- 
cient history. 

The modem authorities which have serv ed 
in the construction of the map are of two 
kinds— the maritime, and those relating 
to the interior of the country : the former 
derived from celestial observations, or nau^ 
tical surveys on the sea coast ; the latter, 
from the routes of travellers. The mari- 
time being the most certain, and giving 
accuracy of position to the two ends of 
some of the principal routes, and conse- 
quently in a great degree to the entire lines 
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—may be considered as the foundation of 
the work. 

The positions of Constantinople and 
Smyrna are assumed from the concurrence 
of several good observations. The entire 
southern coast, from the Gulf of Iskende- 
rtin to that of M4kri, together with seve- 
ral parts of the coast between M4kri and 
Smyrna, has been laid down from the Sur- 
vey of Captain Beaufort, which was made 
in the years 1811 and 1812, by order of the 
Admiralty, during the administration of 
Mr. Yorke; and which was published in the 
year 1820, by direction of the Lords Com- 
missioners. The principal points and the ge- 
neral outline of the Pontic coast of the pen- 
insula have been adopted from the recently- 
published chart of the Black Sea by Capt. 
Gauttier, of the Royal Navy of France*. 
The western coast, from the Gulf of Elaea to 
the mouth of the Hellespont, has been laid 
down from Truguet and Racord, officers of 
the French Navy, who accompanied Count 

* The coast between Cape Carambis and Sinope was 
not seen by Captain Gauttier, who has therefore borrowed 
that part from the Russian charts. 
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Choiseul GoufHer in his Embassy to the 
Porte in 1784; and the result of whose la- 
bours is published in the second volume 
of M, Choiseul's Voyage Pittoresque de la 
Greet. 

In the interior of the peninsula the lati- 
tude of some important points, as Kesaria, 
K6nia, Afiom Karahissdr, Kutdya, Ma- 
nissa, Brusa, Isnik, have been observed 
by Niebuhr, Browne, or by Messrs. Cha- 
vasse and Kinneir: the remaining con- 
struction is nothing more than the result 
of a comparison of the ancient geographers 
and historians with the routes of modern 
travellers, and with the descriptions of two 
Turkish geographers, who lived about the 
middle of the seventeenth century— Mus- 
tafa Ben Abdalla Kalib Tsheleby, com- 
monly called Hadji Khalfa, and Abubekr 
Ben Behrem of Damascus. Though little 
is to be derived from these authors with 
regard to the exact situation of towns, 
their evidence on the orthography of names, 
and their information on the political geo- 
graphy, are of considerable utility. 

The elder travellers, whose routes have 
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served in the construction of the Map, may 
be confined to Tavernier, Toumefort, Paul 
Ldicas, Otter^ and Pococke ; for Bertrandon 
de la Brooquifere, de la Mottraye, and Le 
Bruyn, afford no geographical matter that 
is not contained in the others. 

Tavernier informs us, in his introduction, 
that he began his travels by a visit to En- 
gland, in the reign of James the First ; he 
died in l6S5. Although he crossed Asia 
Minor several times, in the way to Persia, 
where his commercial speculations carried 
him, he has left us nothing more than a 
very brief description of two caravan routes 
to Tok^t: the one from Constantinople, by 
B61i, Tdsia, and Amasia; the other from 
Smyrna, by Kassabd, AUahshehr, Afiom 
Karahissdr, Bulwuddn, and across the Salt 
country to the Kizil-Ermak, which he pass- 
ed at Kesre Kiupri. 

Toumefort traversed Asia Minor only in 
one direction, from Erzriim by Tok4t to 
A'ngura, from whence he passed a little to 
the north of Eski-shehr, to Brusa. 

Paul Lucas was sent out in the year 1704, 
by the same minister of Louis XIV. who 
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employed Toumefort on a similar expedi- 
tion in the Archipelago^ the Blapk Sea, and 
Armenia. But, unfortunately for our geo- 
graphical knowledge of Asia Minor, Lucas's 
qualifications were very inferior to those of 
his contemporary; nor does he appear to 
hare been well adapted, by previous study, 
even for those branches of investigation to 
which his attention was particularly direct- 
ed by his employers; namely, the collecting 
of c(»ns and inscriptions. 

By assuming the medical character, he 
secured a good reception at several of the 
provincial towns, and protection from the 
governors, as far as their authority extend* 
ed; but the banditti which at that period 
invested every part of the country, obliged 
him always to travel in haste, and often in 
ih^ night; and he was not qualified te de* 
rive as much advantage frwn journeys made 
under such circumstances as a more expe* 
rienced and more enlightened traveller 
might have done. He was generally care* 
ful in noting the time employed in each 
stage ; but the names of places are often 
disfigured by his careless mode of writing. 
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His ignorance and credulity made him de- 
light in repeating the absurd tales which 
the traveller so often hears in these half- 
civilised countries ; at the same time that 
he omitted the insertion of many useful 
observations which he could not have failed 
to make. In some instances he has repeated 
the fabulous accounts of the natives as if 
he had himself witnessed them, and has 
thus rendered himself liable to the suspi- 
cion of having wilfully imposed upon his 
readers. There can be no doubt, however, 
that his itinerary, abstracted from his nar- 
rative, is as correct as he was capable of 
making it. The geographical results, when 
connected and compared with those of other 
travellers, are a sufficient proof of this fact ; 
and Lucas, with all his faults, has furnished 
us with a greater number of routes than any 
other traveller in Asia Minor. In 1705 he 
went from Constantinople to Nicomedia, 
Nicaea, and Brusa ; from Brusa to Kutaya, 
Eski-shehr, An'gura, Kir-shehr, Kesaria ; 
from Kesaria to Nigde, Bor, Erkle, and 
K6nia ; from K6nia to A'ngura, Beibazdr, 
Kiwa, Nicomedia, and Constantinople, to 
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which city he returned in February 1706. 
In the autumn of the same year, after a 
long journey in Greece, he set out on a se- 
cond tour in Asia Minor from Smyrna, tra- 
velling by Sardes, to Allah-shehr, Alan- 
kidi, Burdur, Susu, and Addlia; from Ad4- 
lia to Susu, Isbarta, Egerder, Serkiserai, 
and K6nia; from K6nia to Erkle, and over 
Mount Taurus, by the Pylae Ciliciae to 
A'dana, Tarsus, and thence into Syria, In 
a third journey in Asia Minor, in the year 
1715, Lucas went from Smyrna to Ghiuzel 
Hiss4r by Tire ; from thence by the valley 
of the Maeander to Denizld ; and from De- 
nizld by Burdur to Isbarta, from whence he 
travelled the same road as before to K6- 
nia. He states also, but without giving any 
^ particulars of his route, that he again visited 
Kesaria; and that, after having returned to 
to K6nia, he once more proceeded by the 
J^ylae Ciliciae to A'dana and into Syria. 

Next to Lucas, Otter is the most useful 
of the eaHier travellers. He was a Swede, 
sent to Persia by the Court of France in 
1734. He crossed Asia Minor by the way 
of Iznimid, Lefke, Inoghi, Eski-shehr j Ak- 
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skehr^ K6iiia, Erkle, and A'dana ; and re- 
turned from Persia by the route of Amasia 
and Boll. His narrative is chiefly valuable 
from his knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage, and from his having previously 
consulted some manuscript works in the 
Royal Library at Paris, especially that of 
Ibrahim Effendi, who first established a 
Turkish press at Constantinople, and whose 
information seems to accord with that of 
Hadji Khalfa, and of Abubekr of Da-^ 
mascus. 

AnM)ng our own countrymen, Pococke 
is the only traveller of the la«t century who 
has published his route with sufficient pre- 
cision to be of any use to the geographer ; 
but he has been extremely negligent in 
noting bearings and distances : his narra-^ 
tive is very obscure and confused; and his 
journey in Asia Minor is coni^quently of 
much less importance than it might have 
been made by so enlightened^ learned^ and 
persevering a traveller. In the yfear 1740^ 
after visiting a great part of Ionia and Ca- 
ria, he ascended the valley of the Maeander 
and its branches to Ishekli and Samdixkli^^ 
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from whence he crossed to Beiad, Sevri- 
hissdr^ and An'gura. From An'^gura he 
crossed to the northward into the great 
eastern road from Constantinople, and re- 
turned to that capital by the way of Boli 
and Nicomedia. 

Niebiihr traversed Asia Minor in the 
year 1766^ on his return from India by tiie 
way of Baghdad, Mos6l, and Aleppo, 
From Iskender6n he passed by Bayas to 
Adana, and from thence by Erkle to K6- 
nia, Karahissdr, Kutaya, andBrusa*. 

In the year 1797) Browne returned from 
the interior of Africa by the way of Asia 
Minor. From Aleppo and Aintab, he tra- 
versed the range of Taurus to Boston, Ke^ 
saria, An'gura, Sabanje, and Nicomedia« 
Mr. M. Bruce •!• travelled the same route 
in 1812, and has given us a diary of names 
and distances not to be found in Browne's 
printed book of travels. 

* An unfortunate fire destroyed the engravings pre- 
pared for Niebuhr's tliird volume, and put a stop to its 
publication. I believe Major Rennell is in possession of 
a copy of the map of Niebuhr's route through Asia Mi- 
nor, struck from the plate before the fire, 

t See the appendix to Mr. Kinneir's Travels. 
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It was in the year 1797, also, that Olivier 
passed through Asia Minor, from Celen- 
deris by Mout, Ldranda, K6nia, Ak-shehr, 
Afiom Karahissar, Kutaya, Yenishehr, Ni- 
caea, and Nicomedia. 

Seetzen traversed Asia Minor from Con- 
stantinople to Smyrna, and from Smyrna 
to Afiom Karahissar, Ak-shehr, K6nia, L4- 
randa, Ib|f ala, and across Mount Taurus to 
Karaduar (anciently Anchiale, the port of 
Tarsus), from whence he passed by sea to 
Seleuceia, the port of Antioch, now Sua- 
dieh. The distances and the names of the 
places which he passed through, written 
with great care, have been preserved ; but 
it is feared that the rest of his valuable 
manuscripts are irretrievably lost*. 

In the year 1801, Browne again traversed 
Asia Minor from Constantinople, by Nico- 
media, Brusa, Kutaya, Afiom Karahissdr, 
Ak-shehr, K6nia, Erkle, Tarsus. 

Among recent travellers, Capt. M. Kin- 
nier has furnished us with the greatest 

* In the latter part of the last century, GriflSths and 
Capper published their routes across the peninsula, from 
S.E. to N.W., but without adding much to geography. 
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number of routes. These are; 1. from 
Constantinople, by Nicaea, Eski-shehr, 
Seid*el-Ghaziy and Genua, to An'gura; 
from Ab'gura, by Uskdt, to Keisaria; and 
from Kesaria, by Nigde, Ketch-hissar *, 
and over Mount Taurus, by the Pyla& Ci- 
liciae, to Tarsus, Adana, and Iskender6n. 
2. From Celenderis to Mout, Ldranda, 
K6nia, Ak-shehr, Afiom Karahissdr, Ku- 
taya, Brusa, Mud^a. 3. From "Constan- 
tinople, by Nicomedia, Sabanje, Turbali, 
Boli, Kastamiini-f*, SamsCin, Tarabizdn, to 
Erzriim. 

* This is probably an error for Kilissa-Hiss&r, wfarch, 
according to Hadji Khalfa> is the name of a castle near 
Bor; for the bearing and distance of Mr. Kinneir^s Ketch* 
Hissar from Nigde are sufficient to prove that it must 
have been very near the Bor of Hadji Kbalfa and Paul 
Lucas. - 

t Mr. Kinneir calls this place Costambol ; but the 
Turkish geographers give it the name in the text, which 
in fact ^is nothing more than a slight corruption of Casta- 
mon, its Greek name under the Byzantine empire* See 
Anna Comnena, 1* ?• p. 206.— Nicet. in Joan. Comnen. 
— Chalcocond. U 9. p. 259. — Leuncl. Annal. Turc— 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Kinneir was not more care- 
ful in his orthography of places, which often requires 
correction from Hadji Khalfa, or modern travellers. Like 
Pococke he has omitted, in giving us his computation of 
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Mr.. Kiniieir was also one of the many 
persons who, during the late war, crossed 
the northeni part of Asia Minor, to<ir from 
Persia by the way of Boli, AmBdei, and 

Tok^t. 

Another voad, which has been still mc»re 
followed, is from Brusa or from MikhaHtza, 
by Ulubad. and Magneskv to Smyrna, or 
in the t^osite direction : the latitudes of 
^ the pAieipal places cm: it have been de^ 
teimined by Browne "^^^ Of this and of se- 
veral; other routes in the ancient pf evinces 



miles, to add the actual measure by the watch, which is 
generally the more useful of the two. 

* The following are among some of the observations of 
the latitude of places on the road from Smyrna to Con. 
stantinople^ ipade by Mr. Browne. They are taken from 
his manuscript papers. 



Smyrna • 

Magnesia 

Demir K^pu 

Balikesr . 

Ulubad . 

Mikhalitza 

Brusa 

Yenishehr 

Kizdervent 

Nicaea 



Latitude. 

S8^ 41' 30^ 
39^ 4^ 0" 
390 32' 0" 
40^ ff 30" 
40® l& 30:' 
40<> 9' 30" 
40® 12' p" 
40® 32' 0" 
40® 21' SO'' 



Longitude. 
27® 6' 48' 
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of Mysia, Lydia, Ionia, and #Caria, we 
liave descariptions in Smith, Wheler, Spon, 
Chishuil^Pococke^Picenim, Chandler, and 
Choisettl Gouffier. 

The authorities upon which our know- 
ledge oi the ancient geography of Asia Mi- 
nor is chiefly founded, are the works of 
StrabOy Ptolemy*, Pliny, Stephanus By- 
2antmus, the curious table or map of roads 
called the P^itingerian Table, Ae Anto- 
nine and Jerusalem Itineraries^*, the Sy- 
needemus of Hierocles, and the following 
historical narratiyes of some celebrated mi- 
litary expeditions : — 1. The Journal by Xe- 
nophon^:, of the route of Cyrus from Sar^ 
des to Cekenae, and from thence to Ico« 

* It is fdmost unnecessary to remark that the latitudes 
and longitudes of Ptolemy are of very little use, though 
they may be sometimes employed as a coocurrent testi- 
mony in proof of the vicinity of places. 

t The routes of theso three itineraries are described 
upon tlie map by a double line; and thus the part of the 
Peutinger fable relating to Asia Minor is (I believe for 
the first time) placed upon the real projection. This part 
ofthe Table has at the same time been engraved on the 
same plate with the Map, for the greater convenience of 
reference and comparison. 

% Ante Christumi 401. 

c 2 
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nium ; and through Lycaonia and part of 
CappadoCia, and over Mount Taurus to 
Tarsus. 2. Arrian^s history of the conquest 
of Asia Minor by Alexander ; iti which the 
part more particularly worthy of the geo- 
grapher's attention is the march from Lycia 
into Pamphylia and Pisidia, and ihence to 
Gordium in Phrygia, apd to Ancylra, and 
through Cappadocia and the Pylae Ciliciae 
to Tarsus *. 3- The history of the Roman 
wars in Asia by Polybius, Livy, and Ap- 
pian; especially the description by Livy 
of the marches of Cn. Manlius, in Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia, and thence into 
Gallpgraecia, and to Ancyra-f-. 4. The 
march of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
from Constantinople to Iconium, in an ex- 
pedition against the Turks, as related by 
his daughter Anna Comnena. 

To these may be added, with regard to 
the southern coast, an anonymous Periplus, 

entitled, ^^ irraiia(rfMg r?^ fAtyoiXfj^ ^akwrtn/i^y* 

which was extracted from a manuscript in 
the Royal Library of Madrid, and publish- 
ed in a volume called Regiae Bibliothecae 

* A. C. 333. t A.C. 189. 
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Matritensis Codices Graeci MSS. by the 
librarian Iriarte, in the year 1769- But 
the best and most numerous evidences of 
ancient geography are those which still 
exist in the country itself, in the ruins of 
the ancient cities, and in the inscriptions 
and other monuments which may be found 
there. When these remains of antiquity 
shall be thoroughly explored, and the results 
compared with the geographers, with the 
itineraries and with the passages of history 
just referred to, they will pro)t)ably lead to a 
system of Ancient Geography in Asia Mi- 
nor, much more correct than we at present 
possess *. For while we are still ignorant of 

* An inquiry into the situation of die sees of the Greek 
bishoprics of the Lower Empire may sometimes assist the 
traveller in the discovery of the ancient Pagan sites. In 
regard to the smaller places^ this method may not often 
be successful, Turkish conquest and Christian depopula- 
tion having gradually obliterated the greater part of them ; 
but it is difficult to suppose that the metropolitan, and 
some others of the more important sees, which are at the 
same time desiderata of ancient geography, — suchasSyn- 
nada, Antiochda of Pisidia, Perge, Philomelium, Pessi- 
nus, Amorium,— should be unknown to the Christians of 
Asia Minor, although their names may be no longer in 
common use. 
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the exact position of such important points 
as Gordium) Pessinus, Synnada, Celsenae, 
Cibyra, Sagalassus, Aspendus, Selge, An- 
tioch of Pisidia and Isaura, it is almost 
a vain attempt to form any satisfactory sy* 
stem ; as the several parts of it must de- 
pend so much upon one another, and upon 
an accurate determination of the principal 
places. 

After this remark, the reader will not be 
surprised, upon consulting the map, to find 
that not only the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces or districts are indistinctly marked, 
but that even the names of places, both an- 
cient and modem, are often inserted with- 
out the usual note of exact locality. 

The ancient provincial divisions are dis- 
tributed according to the description of 
Strabo; or, in other words, according to 
their usual acceptation at the time of the 
establishment of the Roman Empire, when, 
as they ceased to have any political use, 
their boundaries became, as they had al- 
ways in some degree been, extremely un- 
certain. 

The appellations of the Turkish districts 
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are eiiltier derived from the priiicipal town 
of each district, or from the names of ^ose 
chieftains idio, together with the founder 
of the Ottoman dynasty, shared Asia Mi- 
nor among them, on the breaking up of the 
Seljukian kingdom of Iconium, at the death 
of Aladin the Second, about the year 1300 
of the Christian ^ra. These chieftams 
were, Karamdn, Kermidn, Teke, Aidin, 
Sarukh^n, Sassan or Sagla, and Karasi. 
Miintesha, the appellation of the south- 
western comer of Asia Minor, is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of Myndesia, or 
the country of Myndus; and this is the 
only district, therefore, the name of which 
the Turks adopted fraax the conquered 
people^ 

All the north-eastern part of the penin- 
sula fell to the share of Amur and his sons, 
but its divisions were not distinguished by 
their names. 

Osman, who inherited the country around 
Shughut from his father Ertogrul, soon in- 
creased his territory by the country to the 
northward and westward of that town, as 
far as the Propontis and the Black Sea. 
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Thi3 part of the peninsula still retains the 
appellation of Khodja-Ili, or the country 
of Khodja, given to it in honour of Aktshe 
Khodja, the officer of Osman, who effected 
the conquest. 

Khodavenkiar*, which was the surname 
of Murad, son of Orkhan son of Osman, 
has been attached to the district of Brusa 
ever since Orkhan, having conquered that 
country from the Greeks, confided the go- 
vernment of it to his son. 

Kennidn-oglu, or the successor of Ker- 
mian-f-, was the first of the Turkish princes 
of Asia Minor who resigned a part of his 
dominions to the house of Osman, and who 
put his family under their protection, by 
the marriage of his daughter with the son of 
Murad,the celebrated Bayazid. During the 
three subsequent reigns, those princes were 
generally tributary to, but not otherwise de- 



* An Arabic word, meaning master, ruler, 
+ This name has been supposed to prove that Kutaya, 
the capital of Kermian, stands on the site of the Kepufrnv 
eiyopa of Xenophon ; but there is no doubt that Kermian 
is a Turkish name, and foreign to ancient Asia Minor. 
The mbsque of Sultan Kermian still exists at Kutaya. 
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pendent on, the Ottoman monarchs, whom 
they often resisted in the field ; and it was 
not until the family of Isf^ndiar, who go- 
verned in Heracleia Pontica, Castamon, 
and Sinope, was reduced by Mahomet the 
Second, and the kingdom of Karaman by 
Bayazid the Second, in the year 1486, that 
the whole of Asia Minor became an Otto- 
man province. 

Thus much it seemed necessary to re- 
call to the reader's recollection, in expla- 
nation of the Turkish provincial names in 
the map. 
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CHAPTER L 

JOURNEY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO k6nIA. 

Departure from Constantmopk-'-^Kartctl'^Ghehse'-^KizderwAil 
'^Lake Ascaniui — Niaea — Site of the ancient TouA^a between 
Constantinople and Niasa — Ruins of Niaeon—Lefke — Shug- 
hut — Eski'shehr, the ancient Dorylaum — Seid-el-Ghazi^^ 

■ DoganUi, probably the ancient Nacoleia-^KosrU''Kha$i^^BuU 
wuddn-^IsakM'-^Ak^hehr^^Ilgiinr-^JJid^k'-^ItwM of Lao-' 
dicda-^Kdnia, 

On the 1 9th of January 1800, 1 quitted Constan- 
tinople, on my way to Egypt, in company with the 
late Brigadier General Koehler, the late Sir Richard 
Fletcher, the late Archdeacon Carlyle, Arabic pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, and Mr. Pink, of the corps of 
Royal Military Surveyors, an^i Draftsmen. We 
were well armed, and dressed as Tatdr Couriers ; 
and the whole party, including servants, baggage^ 
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Turkish attendants, and postillions, formed a cara- 
van of thirty-five horses. At this time, there were 
two roads across Asia Minor, used by messengers 
and other persons, travelling post between the 
Grand Vizier's army, and the capital; the one 
meeting the south coast at Adalia, the other at 
Kel^nderi. We deferred deciding as tp Which we 
should follow, until we should arrive at the point 
of separation. 

We left Iskioddr (in Greek, ^xot/rdgtov^ Skutdri) 
at 1 1 A.M., and travelled for four hours along the 
borders of the sea of Marmora, through one of the 
most delightful tracts in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople ; its beauty heightened by the mildness 
of the weather and the clearness of the atmosphere. 
On our right was the tranquil expanse of the sea of 
Marmora, as far as the high woody coast on the 
south side of Nicomedia,. surmounted by the ma- 
jestic summits of the Bithynian Olympus. In the 
midst 'of this magnificent b^sin were seen imme- 
diately before us the Princes Islands, with their pic- 
turesque villages alid convents, amidst pine groves 
and vineyards. The road l^d sometimes through 
rich pastures, covered with sheep, but, for the most 
part, through the gardens which supply a large pro- 
portion of the vegetables consumed in^the city and 
its suburbs. , Already the beans, and other produc- 
tions of the; spring, were in a forward state. The 
road was in some places muddy,. but in general 
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very good. Kartal, where we arrived at the end of 
four hours, is a small place upon the edge of the 
gulf, in the midst of a fertile and well cultivated 
district, and has a harbour for small vessels. Half 
an hour further is a Greek village, which preserves 
unaltered the ancient name TIamxfovj pronouniced 
Pandikhi. 

Jan. 20.— *From Kartal to Ghebse * five hours^ 
passing through Pandikhi ; and at the end of three 
hours Tuzla, so called from the salt-works belongs 
ing to it. The road winds along the side of the 
gulf, which, as it narrowsj presents a great variety 
of beautiful landscapes. The soil affords a fine 
pasture, in some parts of which . appear rocks of 
blue and white marble, projecting above the sur- 
face; and several remains of ancient quarries. We 
met a Mdllah travelling in a Taktrevdn, lounging 
upon soft cushions, smoking his Narghil6 *f^, and 
accompanied by splendidly-dressed attendants on 
hfprseback.^ His baggagC'-horses were loaded with 
mattresses and coverings for his sofas ; with valises 
containing his clothes ; a large assortment of pipes; 
* ' ' ' 

* The rule which I have observed in writing Turkish names^ 
requires the. reader to pronounce the vowels as in Italian, 
and the, consonants as in English. Gh, Dli, and Kh, are in-> 
tended to express the aspirated forms of G, D, K. The ac- 
cent is marked in all words, the sound of which might be 
doubtful without it. ' 

' t A kind of pipe in which the smoke is made to pass through 
water : used in every part of the East. 

b2 
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tables of copper; cauldrons; saucepans; and a 
complete batterie de cuisine. Such a mode of tra- 
velling is undoubtedly very different from that 
which was in use among the Turks of Osman, and 
Orkhan. The articles of the MoUah's baggage 
zte^ probably, for the most part, of Greek origin; 
adopted from the conquered nation in the same 
manner as the Latins borrowed the arts of the 
Greeks of a better age. In fact, it is in a great 
degree to Greek luxuries, with the addition of coffed 
and tobacco, that the present imbecile condition of 
these barbarians is to be ascribed ; -and ^^ Grsecii^ 
eapta ferum victorem cepit '* applies as well to the 
Turk as it once did to the Roman; for though 
Grecian art in its perfection may be degraded by a 
comparison with the arts of the Byzantine Greeks, 
yet in the, scale of civilization, the Turks did not 
bear a higher proportion to these than theHomans 
did to t)ic andent Greeks* 

Ghebse, called by the Greeks Givyza* (K/£«ga), 
is a Turkish town, having a few Greek houses^ 
The only remarkable object in it is a fine mosque 
of white marble, surrounded by a grove of large 

• The imtial K, P, T, in names o. places have generally, 
among the modern Greeks die sound of G, B, D : this arises, 
from ti\eir practice of using those names in the accusative case 
preceded by crr^y 5 for y before x, or, r, gives the harder kindred 
sound to the vowel which follows. Before nr the v becomes con- 
verted into m ; as, crriiV iri^iV— Constantinople, pronounced 
stim bolin. Wlience the Turkish Stambol. 
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cypresses, both of the pointed kind and of that of 
which the branches are looser and more spreading. 
-This mosque, and some good baths, were built by 
Mustafii Basha, who was Grand Vizier to Sultdn 
Selirh the First at the time of the conquest of Egypt. 
An imperfect Greek inscription was the only indi- 
cation whieh I observed of Ghebse being on the 
site of a Greek city. 

Jan. 21. — From Ghebse to Kizderw^nt, nine 
hours. Our route for the first three hours was pa- 
rallel to the shore of the gulf, which here presents, 
•dn either side, a beautiful scenery of abiiipt. capes 
and woody promontories, with villages upon the 
sides of the mountains, and corn-fields and vine- 
yards to their* very tops. The road then descends to 
the wnter-^ide under the small village of Malsum, 
where a long tongue of land, projecting from the 
opposite shore, affords a convenient ferry of about 
two miles across, to the south side of the gulf. It 
is called the ferry of the Dil (tongue), and being 
much frequented, is well supplied with large boats 
and constant attendance. The persons employed 
in it are lodged in tents by the water-side. We 
write to our friends at Constantinople by a hunts* 
man of the Sultan, who is returning from the chace 
loaded with pheasants, partridges, and other game, 
whieh he has been killing for thjj Imperial table in 
the woods near the gulf. It takes us two hours to 
unload, cross the ferry, and reload. We then ride 
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three miles along the Dil before we gain the line of 
coast. Leaving the town of Ersek at no great di- 
stance on our right, we proceed up a beautiful val- 
ley, watered by a river which joins the gulf near the 
Dil. This river we cross more than twenty times ; 
passing through the water, or over good stone 
bridges. In many places the river falls in cascades 
over the rocks. The sky is without a cloud ; and 
the temperature that of England in April or May. 
The ground is covered with violets, crocusses, and 
hyacinths. The road being excellent, we travel 
nearly at the rate of four miles and a half an hour, 
and complete our computed journey of nine hours 
in seven. We passed a ruined castle of the lower 
Greek empire, with many towers. On the slopes* 
on either side are seen flocks of sheep and goats; 
in the valley the peasants are at plough, and we 
meet long caravans of camels tied together, and 
preceded by an ass. As we approach Kizderwent, 
which is situated in a retired part of the valley, 
near the source of the river which we have been 
following, we enter an extensive mulberry planta- 
tion, this being one of the numerous villages in the 
neighbourhood that supply Brusa with the excellent 
silk for which it is noted in the commercial world. 
Vineyards, on the slopes of the hills around, furnish 
also a tolerable wine. Kizderw^nt (the pass of the 
girls) having the misfortune to lie upon the great 
road from Constantinople to Brusa, Kutaya, and 
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K6iiia, is' exposed to a thousand vexations from 
passengers, notwithstanding the privileges and ex- 
emptions' which have been granted to it by the 
Porte. It is inhabited solely by Greeks. Upon our 
arrival we found our konakji, or Tatdr courier, who 
has the charge of riding forward to procure lodgings 
(konak), seated over a blazing fire in a neat cottage, 
which formed a favourable contrast to the meanness 
and want of comfort seen amidst the pretended mag- 
nificence of some of the Turkish houses which we 
had seen. To judge from what we have hitherto 
observed,' the Idwer order of Christians are not in a 
worse condition in Asia Minor than the same class 
•of Turks ; and if the Christians of European Turkey 
have some advantages arising from the effects of the 
superiority of their numbers over the Turks, those of 
Asia have the satisfaction of seeing that the Turks 
are as much oppressed by the men in power as they 
are themselves ; and they have to deal with a race 
of Mussulmans generally milder, more religious, 
and better principled than those of Europe; 

Jan. 22. — We travel in a fine valley, continually 
ascending. At the end of an hour we come sud- 
denly upon a view of the lake Ascanius. It is about 
ten miles long, and four wide; surrounded on three 
sides by steep woody slopes, behind which rise the 
snowy summits of the Olympus range. A forest of 
Ilex, and other evergreens, mixed with oaks, cover 
the nearer hills; while on the left, along the head of 
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the lake^ we perceive a rich cultivated plain, at the 
. extremity of which, soon afterwards appears, on the 
edge of the lake, the entire circuit of the ancient 
walls of Nicaea, with their massy towers and gates. 
Nothing is more striking in this magnificent pro- 
spect, than that clearness of atmosphere, and bril- 
liancy of colouring, which is so seldom seen in our 
northern scenery. We make the circuit of the 
northern end of the lake ; passing for ten miles 
through the plain, and traversing plantations of 
olives, mulberries, and vines : the almond'-trees 
were already in blossom* At about two miles oil 
our left, we saw an ancient triangular obelisk, stand- 
ing single in the middle of the plain. It bears an in*" 
scription, which has been published by Pococke, 
and which proves that the obelisk was erected ia 
honour of C. Cassius Philiscus. Having passed 
through one of the ancient gates of Nicsea, and 
through the garden ground now inclosed within its 
walls, we arrivtf at the wretched Turkish town of 
Isnik, distant five complete hours, or about twenty 
miles, from Kizderw^nt. 

4^mong the ancient places situated between G)n- 
stantinople and Nicaea, there is sufficient evidence 
of the situation of Scutarium * and Pantichium ^, 
in the preservation of their ancient names. Givyza 

* 'Opp^anj^ .... 7J\is lepog rou Bv^OLvrlovr^vUepaioLV, 
ILMvriptoy i/>%a;^/w^ ivoii^iXfirat. — Cantacuz. 1. 4. c. 4. 
t Antonin. Itin. cd. VVessel. p. 139. Hierosol. It. p. 672. 
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has generally been supposed a corruption of Libys- 
sa, tbe name of a smalt maritime town, celebrated 
as having been the burying*place of Hannibal ; but 
Givyza is more probably a corruption of Dacibyza ; 
b^ing, when written in Greek (K/Sw^a), no other 
than the ancient Aaxi^v^a, with the loss of thel first 
syllable. The thirty-six or thirty-nine Roman miles, 
moreover, placed in the itinerary, between Chalce- 
donia and Libyssa, will not agree so well with the 
nine ^ours from Skutiri to Givyza, as with the 
twelve hours to Malsdm ; which place, therefore, I 
take to stand on the site of Libyssa. Plutarch ap- 
pears to confirm this supposition, for in mentioning 
libyssa*, he speaks of a sandy place near it on the 
sea-side, answering to the promontory of Dil, which, 
as we have seen, is immediately below Maldysem or 
Malsum. Dacibyza is mentioned by several of the 
historians of the Lower Empire, as a place where, 
by order of the ^rian Emperor Valens, eighty priests 
of the opposite sect were burned, with the ship 
wherein they were embarked f . 'ifhe river descend- 
ing from Kizderw^nt to the Dil, can be no other 
than the Draco, which joined the sea at Helenopolis, 
a small town, so named by Constantine in honour 
of his mother: for it seems evident, upon compar- 

* 'Ev tt Biivyla rcrtog lor) ^ivdiiif aVo ^aXatrtnis xa) itpig 
airw Koifj^Tj Tig ov |:x.fiyaXij A/Puo'o'a xaXsTra* — Plutarch, in Flam, 

t Zonaras, 1. 13. c. 16. Socrates, 1.4. c. 16. Sozomen 6. 
c. 14. Cedrenus, p. 311. Theophanes, p. 50. 
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ing Procopius with Anna Comnena, that Helenopo- 
lis was at or near Ersek. The Dil has been formed 
by the alluvial deposition of the Draco; whose impe- 
tuosity has been well described by Procopius, as well 
as its winding course *. In riding from the Dil to 
Kizderw6nt, I remarked that we traversed the river 
about twenty times, without being aware that Pro- 
copius has made precisely the same remark with 
regard to the Draco f- — ^In the first crusade, the 
passes of this stream were fatal to many of the fol- 
lowers of Peter the Hermit ; who, after having by 
the assistan'ce of the Emperor Alexius crossed the 
sea from Constantinople, encamped at Helenopolis. 
From thence they proceeded to ravage the country 
around Nicsea, which city was then in the posses- 
sion of the Turks of Kilidj Arslan ; and they occu- 
pied the fortress of Xerigordus. But this place was 
soon retaken by the Sultan ; who slew many of the 
Franks, captured others, and destroyed a still greater 
number by means of an ambuscade, which he sta- 
tioned in the passes of the Draco :{!. 

In the evening we found time to walk among the 
ruins of Nicaea. The ancient walls, towers, and 
gates are in tolerably good preservation. Their 

* Procop. de ^dif. 1. 5. c. 2. Hist Arcan. c. 30. Anna Comn. 
1. 10, p. 287. 

t A<al?atyefy avrbv itAeTov -^ sMOffiMg sari rolg rf,$B Uvtl 
Proc. deiEdif. 1.5. C.2. 

X Anna Comnena^ I. 10. p. 286. ed. Paris. 
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construction ' resembles that of the walls of G)n- 
stantinpple, with which they are coaeval. In most 
places they are formed of alternate courses of Ro- 
man tiles, and of iarge square stones, joined by a ce- 
ment of great thickness. In some places have been 
inserted columns, andother architecturalfragments, 
the ruins of more ancient edifices. Of the powers, 
those on the edge of the lake, and on either side of 
the di0erent gates, are the largest and most perfect. 
We remark, also, the remains of two walls which 
projected from the main inclosure into the water, 
and which were undoubtedly intended to exclude, 
when necessary, all communication under the walls, 
along the edge of the lake. Some of the towers, 
like those of Constantinople, have Greek inscrip- 
tions; these have been published in the Inscrip* 
tiones Antiquae of Pococke. The ruins of mosques, 
baths, and houses, dispersed among the gardens 
and corn-iields, which now occupy a great p^^rt of 
the space within the Greek fortifications, show that 
the Turkish Isnik, though now so inconsiderable, 
was once a place of importance, as indeed its hi* 
story under the early Ottomans, before they were 
in possession of Constantinople, gives sufficient rea- 
son to presume. But it never was so large as the 
Grecian Nicaea, and it seems to have been almost 
entirely constructed of the i^emains of that city; 
the walls of the ruined mosques and baths being full 
of the fragments of Greek temples and churches. 
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Jan. 231— -From Istiik to Leffce, 6ix hours, and 
from Lef ke to Verir-Khan, four hours. We rise 
Tit two in the morning;- but as it takes near three 
•hours for the whole party to breakfast, pack up the 
baggage, and load the horses, we are not ready t31 
jive, and have then to wait an hour and a half for 
horses. We soon leave the borders of the beauti*- 
f dl lake of Isnik, and proceed up a valley, which we 
quit after three or four miles, and suddenly ascend 
to the left a hill of moderate height. Soon losing 
sight of the lake, we advance along an elevated bar^ 
cen country, until we enter a deep ravine fornied by 
towering cliffs on either side, where a great variety of 
luxuriant evergreens spring from among the robks; 
The ravine leads into a valley, where the same kind 
of scenery receives additional beauty from the con- 
trast which opens upon us of a fine valley, watered 
by the Sakaria, a name corrupted from the an* 
cient Sangarius, although this river is hot the 
main branch of the Sangarius, but that which was 
anciently called Galltis *. Lef ke^ a neat town built 
of sun-baked bricks, is situated in the middle of 
this beautiful valley near the rivei-, which we crossed 

* A similar confusion as to the Gallus and Sangarius seems 
to have prevailed in ancient times. Herodian places the city 
Pessi^us on the Gallus ; although we know from Polybius, 
Livy^ and Strabo^ that it stood on the banks of the Sangarius, 
not far from the sources of that river. Strabo, in describing 
the Gallus as the branch which joins the main river 300 stades 
from Nicamedia, has identified it with the river of Lefkc. 
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by a liandsome stone bridge a little before we en- 
tered the town. We find the cultivation in thisi 
valley aa perfect aa that of some of the most civi« 
liz^ parts of Europe. .The fields are separated by 
neat hedges and ditches. Extensive plantations of 
mulberry^trees, mixed with vineyards and: corn- 
fields, occupy the lower grounds^ while cultivated 
patches are seen to a great height in the hills^ 
which in other parts furnish a fine pasture to sheep 
and goats. This delightful region exhibits a most 
picturesque contrast with the unevenness and gran* 
deur of the surrounding mountains. We were told 
thei^ had lately been an insurrection, with the de- 
sign of expelling an obnoxious Kadi, but we did 
not perceive the least symptom of disturbance. 
We follow the valley, passing many villages on 
either hand, for four hours more, to Vezir->Khan. 
Since leaving the gulf of Nicomedia we have seen 
no marks of wheel-carriages, and we met with 
scarcely any person on the road during this day^s 
journey, except a party of Turkish horsemen with 
their dogs, in search of hares. The Turks of this 
part of the csountry are an extremely haildsome 
race: th^ have a great variety of head-dresses, 
most, of which are highly becoming to their fine 
countenances. The women who appear abroad are 
invariably dressed in the shapdess ferij4 ^nd the 
veil so often described by travellessi At Vezir- 
Khan ive were lodged in a small mud-built house. 
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and had to wait a considerable time before our at-^ 
tendants could prevail upon the people to kill the 
fowls intended for our dinner, and to send men to 
the river to catch some fish. The valley around is 
covered with extensive plantations of mulberry- 
trees, and with orchards, vineyards, and corn-fields, 
inclosed with hedges ; but to these signs of neat* 
ness and comfort there is a great contrast in the 
misery of the houses. 

. Jan. 24.— From Vezir-Khan to Shughut, eight 
hours : the weather still delightfully clear and mild. 
For the first two hours we continue to pursue the 
valley, and then ascend a lofty ridge, a branch of 
Olympus. It incloses on the east the valleys wa- 
tered by the branches of the Sangari us which we 
have passed, as the heights between Isnik and 
Lef ke'do on theopposite side. Our ,road^ across 
themountain presents some wild scenery of broken 
rocks :and barren downs with little or no wood; 
and '.occasionally the view of extensive valleys on 
either, side. At the summit of the ridge we pass 
a KarakoUhan^ (guard-house), and at the foot of 
the mountain on the east side ^e enter some plea- 
sant valleys, conducting into an open expanse of 
undulated ground, well cultivated wiith corn. It 
giygs a favourable idea of Asiatic husbandry ;:but 
there is little appearance of inhabitants, only three 
or four small villages being in sight in the whole 
of our day's journey. .The weather being dry the 
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iialad.is excellent ; but in seasons of rain It must be 
quite the reverse,. on account of the rich deep soil. 
At the further end of this champaign country we 
per.ceive the tbwn ,of Shughut, and upon an adja- 
cent hill the tomb of Ali Osman, founder of the 
Ottoiiian dynasty. Shughut was bestowed upon 
Ertogrul, the father of Osman, by the Sultan of 
Konia, for his services in war; and became the 
capital of a small state, which included the adja- 
cent cpuixtry as far as A'ngura on the east, and in 
the opposite direction all the mountainous district 
lying between the ^ valleys of the Saiigarius and 
those of the Hermus^and Mseander. From hence 
Osman made himself master of Nicsa and Prusa, 
and gradually of all Bithynia and Phrygia, and thue 
laid '.the : foundations of the Turkish greatness.^ 
There is another tomb of Osman at Brusa, the most 
important of the places which he conqueredfrom the 
Greeks. But the Turks of this part of Asia Minor 
assert that the monument at Brdsa is a cenotaph, 
and that the bones of Osman were laid by the side 
of those of his. father Ertogrul in his native town. 
The tomb is built like some of the handsomest and 
most ancient of the Turkish sepulchres at Constan- 
tinople, and is situated in the midst ' of ^ grove of 
cypresses and evergreen oaks. . 

The town is;said to contain 900 houses, but now 
exhibits , a wretched appearance, ,» chiefly in .conse- 
quence of a late insurrection of :the .inhabitants, a 
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party of 300 pf whom have put to death, within 
three months, three different Aydtis sent here by 
the Porte. At present the government of Constant 
tinople has the tipper hand, and the insurgents 
have been obliged to fly to the mountsdns ; but we 
find the new governor with all his troops still on 
the alerie to prevent the place from being once 
more surprised and pillaged. Our situation is ren- 
dered still more uncomfortable by the discovery we 
now make, that our travelling firmahn, in conse- 
quence of an intrigue at Constantinople, of which 
we too well know the original mover, is drawn Qp 
iti such a manner as to leave it in the power of any 
of the Turks to obstruct our progress; and the 
Aydn of Shughut accordingly takes advantage of it 
to extort a present before he will give us the small- 
est as(sistance. We are wretchedly lodged in a 
fuinous apartment over a stable occupied by the 
Ay4n*s cavalry; and cannot prevent the soldiers 
from coming into the room, or from examining our 
arms and baggage* There are large plantations of 
mulberries around the town, and every house ma- 
nufactures a considerable quantity of raw silk. 

Jan. 26. — ^It is nine o'clock before we^an pro- 
cure any hordes, and then find none to be hiad but 
some wretched animals covered with sores, and al- 
most skeletons. At first setting out they are hardly 
able to walk; but to our surprise we find, before 
we have travelled many miles, that most of them 
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have a very easy iuid rapid pace ; they performed 
a journey of ten hours- distance with only a few 
short halts, and arrived at our kon^k at Eski-shehr 
apparently in better travelling condition than when 
they set out. Our road indeed is dry and level/ 
and the weather still fine. Half the route whs over 
mountains, and woody ; the latter half over an ex- 
tensive plain not less than 30 miles in length and 
10 in breadth, but very thinly peopled and not 
above one-third cultivated. Seven or eight miles 
short of Esld-shehr are some ancient Greek ruins 
upon a rising ground in the plain. Amidst a great 
number of scattered fragments of columns, and 
other remnante of architecture, we find several 
square pedestals or ffrfikoc^ of a clumsy construction, 
with some almost^defaced fragments of Greek in- 
scriptions, in which we endeavoured in vain to dis- 
cover the name of the city, though the word mXtg 
was visible. The ruins are called Besh-Kardash 
(the five brothers) ; the number of pedestals stand^^ 
ingi however, is more than five, but five is a &- 
vourite number with the Turks : the generality of 
whom, having little id^ of numerical accuracy, 
confine themselves in common conversation to a 
few numbers, which they particularly affect. These 
numbers are 5, 15, 40, 100, and 1001. 

Eski-shehr is about the same size as Shughut, 
and is advantageously situated on the root of the 
hills which border on the north the great plain 
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already mentioned. The town is divided into an 
upper and lower quarter; and is traversed by. a 
snlall stream, which at the foot of the hills joins 
the Pursek, or ancient Thymbres. This river rises 
to the sputh of Kutiya, passes by that city, and joins 
the Sangarius a few hours to the north-east of Eski- 
shehr. This place is now celebrated for its natural; 
hot-baths: we were unable to ascertain whether 
it preserves any remains of antiquity^; but there 
can be little doubt that it stands upon the site of 
Dorylseum. The plain of DoryUeum is often men- 
tioned by the Byzantine historians as the place of 
assembly of the armies of the Eastern empire in 
their wars against the Turks, and it is described by 
Anna Comnena 'f' as being the first extensive plain 
of Phrygia after crossing the ridges of Mount 
Olympus from Nicaea, and after passing Leucse* 
As we have the strongest evidence of the position 
of Leucae in the name of the village Lefke, which 
16 exactly the modern pronunciation of the Greek 
Asv^a/, there cannot be any doubt that the plain of 
Dorylseum is that which surrounds Eski^shebr. 

The site of the ancient town is not less decisively 
fixed at Eski-shehr. Atheneeus speaks of the hot 



* Mr. M. Kinneir found some antique remains^ and copied 
some Christian Greek inscriptions here. Paul Lucas found some 
ruins, and transcribed some incomplete inscriptions at an Ar- 
menian village an hour and a half from Eski-shehr. 
tfv t Ann. Comn. I. 1 1. p. 317—. I. 15. p. 469. 
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' waters of Dorylaeum, and remarks that they are very 
pleasant to the taste. Cinnamus mentions the hot 
baths, the fertile plain, and the river of Dorylseum ^ ; 
and the site is indicated with equal certainty by 
the ancient itineraries -j-: for from Dorylseum di- 
verged roads, to Philadelphia; to Apameia Cibotus; 
to Laodiceia Combusta, and Iconium ; to Grerma, 
and to Pessinus : a coincidence of lines which 
(their remote extremities being nearly certain) will 
not apply to any point but Eski-shehr, or some 
place in its immediate neighbourhood. The posi- 

» tion of Eski-shehr accords also with the Antonine 
and Jerusalem itineraries, inasmuch as we observe 
in these tables, that the road from Nicaea to An- 
cyra did not pass through Dorylaeum, but to the 
northward of it; and Eski-shehr is about thirty 
miles to the southward of a line drawn from Isnik 
to A'ngura. 

The Aga of Eski-shehr was formerly in the go- 
vernment of a town six hours distant, the name of 
which we neglected to note. He had long been at 
war with the governor of Eski-shehr^ and at length 
having acquired the preponderancy so far as to carry 
off all his opponent*s sheep and cattle, he followed 
up his successes last year with such increased energy 
that he added his rival's head to the other spoils, 
and has since been in undisturbed possession of 

* Athen. 1. 2, c. 5. ed. Casaub. Cfnnam. 1. 6. c. 74. 
t Tab. Peutinger. Segm. vi. Anton^ Itin. p. 202. 

c2 
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both places, and confirmed in his authority by the 
Porte, 

Jan. 26. — From Eski-shehr to Seid-el-Ghdzi, a 
computed distance of nine hours. We have a sharp 
wind at east. Our road for the first half of the jour- 
ney continues to cross the same wide uncultivated 
plains ; but towards the end they are more broken 
into hill and dale, and appear less wild and desolate 
Scarcely a tree is to be seen through the whole 
day's journey. Upon the edge of the plains we 
observe in many places sepulchral chambers exca- 
yat£id. in the rocks. In these, and in the fragments 
of ancient architecture dispersed in different parts 
of the plains, we have.undoubted proofs of their an- 
cient cultivation and poptilousness. At about half 
way we found, near a fountain, several inscribed 
stone^s. The annexed is the only inscription I could 
decypher : 

AHMAEKAI 

rAIOEYIIEP 
BOCDNIAICDNHA 
niAAI IIXDTH 
PIEYXHNKAI 
HPAKAHANIK 

HT. 

It appears to be a dedication of thanks to Jupiter 
Papias, the Saviour, and Hercules, the Invincible, 
for their care of the oxen of Demas and Gains. 

This inscription is upon a flat slab, surmounted 
with a pediment, in the middle of which is a caput 
bovis, with a festoon. Here also is a square stele. 
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« 

with an ornamented cornice ; on one of its sides 
is an obliterated inscription^ in the centre of a gar- 
land. 

The latter part of our joumey^ is over low ridges ; 
the road throughout is excellent, and fit for wheel- 
carriages. Seid-el-Ghdzi is a poor ruined village, 
but it bears marks of having once been a place of 
more importance, even in Turkish times; upon 
the side of a hill which commands the village, there 
is a fine mosque dedicated to the Mussulman saint 
from whom the place derives its name. There are 
also several fragments of architecture which fix it 
as the site of an ancient Greek city. 

Jan. 27. — From Seid'cl-Ghdzi to K6sru Pasha- 
Khany, the distance is seven hours ; but we made 
a detour to the right of the direct road, for the sake 
of viewing some monuments of antiquity, which 
were reported to us at Seid-el-Gh4zi. We first 
ascend for some distance, and pass over an elevatjed 
stony heath, in a direction to the westward of south ; 
we then enter a forest of pine-trees, from many of 
which they had been extracting the turpentine, by 
making an incision at the foot of the tree, and then 
lighting a fire under it. By these means the resin 
descends rapidly, and is soon collected in large 
quantities, but the tree is killed ; and it sometimes 
happens tliat the fire communicating destroys large 
tracts of the forest. We saw several remains of 
these conflagrations as we passed along. After tra- 
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versing the forest for an hour, we came in sight of 
a beautiful valley, situated in the midst of it. Turn- 
ing to the left, after we had descended into the val- 
ley, we found it to be a small plain, about a mile long 
and a quarter of a mile broad, embosomed in the 
forest, and singularly variegated with rocks, which 
rise perpendicularly out of the soil, and assume the 
shape of ruined towers and castles. Some of these 
are upwards of 150 feet in height, and one or two, 
entirely detached from the rest, have been excavated 
into ancient catacombs, with doors and windows, 
and galleries, in such a manner that it required a 
near inspection to convince us that what we saw were 
natural rocks, and not towers and buildings. We 
found the chambers within to have been sepulchres, 
containing excavations for coffins, and niches for 
cinerary vases. Following the course of the valley 
to the S.E., we came in sight of some sepulchral 
chambers, excavated with more art, and having a 
portico with two columns before the door, above 
which a range of dentils forms a cornice. But the 
most remarkable of these excavations, is that which 
will best be understood by the annexed sketch of it, 
taken by General Koehler, while Mr. Carlyle and 
myself were employed in copying two inscriptions 
engraved upon the face of the rock. In the upper 
inscription a few letters are deficient at the begin- 
ning and end ; the lower appeared to us to be com- 
plete. The letters of the first are larger and wider 
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asunder than those of the second. Both are written 
from left to right, but in the lower inscription the 
letters are written downwards^ along the edge of the 
monument/ so that to place the eyes upon the same 
line with the inscription, the head must be held side- 
ways. The rock which has been shaped into this 
singular monument rises to a height of upwards of 
one hundred feet above the plain ; and at the back, 
and on one of the sides, remains in its natural state. 
The ornamented part is about sixty feet square, 
surmounted by a kind of pediment, above which 
are two volutes. The figures cut upon the rock are 
no where more than an inch deep below the sur- 
face, except towards the bottom, where the exca- 
vation is much deeper, and resembles an altar. It 
is not impossible, however, that it may conceal the 
entrance into the sepulchral chamber, where lie the 
remains of the person in whose honour this magni- 
ficent monument was formed ; for in some other 
parts of Asia Minor, especially at Telmissus, we 
have examples of the wonderful ingenuity with 
which'the ancients sometimes defended the entrance 
into their tombs. There can be little doubt that 
the monument was sepulchral ; the crypts and ca- 
tacombs in the excavated rocks around it prove that 
the valley was set apart for such purposes, to which 
its singularly retired position and romantic scenery, 
amidst these extensive forests, rendered it peculiarly 
well adapted. 
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The valley bears the name of Dog^nlu^ from a 
neighbouring village which we did not see^ but 
where^ according to the information we received, 
are remains of an ancient fortification, called by 
the Turks Pism^sh Kdlesi. I am inclined to 
think they mark the site of Nacoleia *, named by 
Strabo among the cities of Phrygia Epictetus j 
together with Cotyaeium, Dorylaeum, and Mi- 
daeium ; the first of which places (now Kutdya) 
is within twenty geographical miles, in direct di- 
stance, to the north-westward of Doganlu; the 
second, Doryld&um (Eski-shehr), is at nearly that 
distance to the north of Doganlu ; and Midaium 
was to the north-eastward, distant about 35 G. M. 
direct. But a still closer argument, in favour of 
this situation of Nacoleia, is derived from a com- 
parison of the several routes leading from Dory- 
Iseum, as stated in the ancient itineraries, with their 
directions on the map. These roads are five in 
number; and though little reliance can be placed 
upon the distances between the several places^ the 
order of names furnishes evidence that cannot be 
very erroneous, and the positions of the places at 

* Nacoleia was the chief fortress of this country in the reign 
of Arcadius , whose officer. Count Tribigild, with a garrison of 
Ostrogoths, rebelled against the Emperor, and reduced all the 
neighbouring country. Philostorg. 1. 1 1. c. 8. For an account of 
the rebellion of Gainas and Tribigild, which illustrates several 
points of Asiatic geography, see Gibbon, c. 32, and the authors 
to whom he refers. 
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the extremity of each route are known with tolera- 
ble accuracy. The first of the roads, ad they are 
arranged in the subjoined note *, led by Midaium 
to Pessinus ; the second by Archelaium to Germa, 
now Yerma ; the third conducted south-eastward 
to Synnada, Philomelium, and Laodiceia Combusta 
(now Yorgdn Ladik) ; the fourth by Nacoleia and 
Eumenia to Apameia Cibotus; and the fifth south- 
westward, by Cotyaium to Philadelphia (Allah- v 
Shehr). Now, although the site neither of Apa- 

* I. Dorileo 28 Mideo 28 Tricomia21 Pessinunte. Total 
77 M. P. to Pessinus : the distance on the map is 
about 55 G. M. d. 
II. Iter a Dorilao :— Arcelaio M. P. 30, Germa M. P. 20. 
Total 50 M.P: the distance on the map is 57 G. 
M. d. 

III. Dorileo Docymeo 32 Synnada 32 Jullae 35 Philomelo 

28 Laudicia Catacecaumeno. Total 127 M, P. plus 
the distance from Dorylseimi to Docimia. The di- 
stance upon the map is about 130 G. M. d. 

IV. Dorileo 20 Necolea 40 Conni 32 E;ucarpia 30 Eume- 

nia Pelia 12 ad vicum 14 Apamea Ciboton. Total 
148 M. P. The distance upon the map is about 100 
G. M.d. 
V. Dorileo, 30 Cocleo (lege Cotyseo) 35 Agmonia 25 
Aludda 30 Clanudda 35 Philadelfia. Total 155 M.P. 
The distance upon the map is about 1 20 G. M. d. The 
second of these roads is from the Antonine itinerary, 
the other four from the Peutinger Table. 
The proportion between the real distances, and the amount 
of the several computed distances in Roman miles, shows that 
the distance, in the itineraries, from one place to another, can- 
not be relied on to within ten or twelve miles. In many in- 

m 

Stances, the errors of the Table are still greater. 
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meia Cibotus, Synnada, nor Pessinus, has yet been 
explored, their situations are very nearly certain; 
Apameia was at the source of the Maeander, and 
bore a little westward of south from Eski-shehr. 
Nacoleia, therefore, bore in about that direction 
from Dorylaeum ; it lay between the roads conduct* 
ing from that city to Synnada and Laodiceia, and 
to Cotyaium and Philadelphia ; and it was the first 
town which occurred on the road to Apameia : all 
which circumstances accurately accord with the po- 
sition of Doganlu in respect of Eski-shehr. 

On first beholding the great sculptured rock of 
the valley of Doganlu, and on remarking the little 
resemblance which it bears to the works of the 
Greeks, our idea was, that it might have been 
formed by the ancient Persians, when in possession 
of this countiy ; and that the lower part, resembling 
an altar, might have had some reference to their 
worship of fire ; but, upon further reflection, there 
appeared several objections to such a supposition. 
In the first place, none of the great monuments of 
the Persians are likely to be found at so great a 
distance from Susa and Persepolis, in a part of the 
country of which they had only a temporary pos- 
session, and which could never have been considered 
by them otherwise than as a conquered foreign 
country, of doubtful tenure. Secondly, the style of 
ornament does not exactly resemble any known 
monument of the ancient Persians ; and, thirdly. 
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the characters of the inscriptions, which have every 
appearance of being coeval with the rest of the 
work, bear so close a resemblance to the letters of 
the Greek alphabet, in their earliest form, that the 
most reasonable conjecture seems to be that this 
monument is the work of the ancient Phrygians, 
who, like the lonians K Lydians, and other nations 
of Asia Minor, who were in a state of independence 
before the Persian conquest, made use of an alphabet 
differing slightly from the Greek, and derived from 
the same oriental original. While the form of the 
characters, as well as the vertical ranges of points 
for noting the separation of the words, bear a 
marked resemblance to the archaic Greek: on the 
other hand, some of the words agree with the 
semi-barbarous style of the sculptured ornaments 
of this monument, in indicating that the inscrip- 
tions are not in pure Greek. Both in the resem- 
blance and dissimilitude, therefore, they accord 
with what we should expect of the dialect of the 
Phrygians, whose connexion with Greece is evi- 
dent from many parts of their early history ; at the 
same time, that the distinction between the two 
nations is strongly marked by Herodotus, who 
gives to the Phrygians the appellation of barba- 
rians. 

It is further remarkable that the sculpture of the 

♦ Herodot. I 1. c. 142., 1. 5. c. 59. 
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monument of Doganlu, though unlike any thing of 
Greek workmanship, is very much in the same 
style as the elaborate ornaments (equally remote 
from Grecian taste) which covered the half columnis 
formerly standing on either side of the door of the 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycense'*', a building said to 
have been erected by the Cyclopes, who were sup- 
posed to have been artisans from Asia-f-. 

Upon comparing the alphabet of the monument 
of Doganld with the archaic Greek, and with the 
Etruscan, it is observable that there is no greater 
difference between the three than mightbe expected 
in distant and long-separated branches of the same 
family. It may be remarked, however, that the 
Greek alphabet, and that of Doganlu, resemble each 
other much more than they resemble the Etruscan, 
as well in the form of the letters, as in the impor- 
tant circumstance of their being written from left 
to rights instead of from right to left, as the Etrus- 
can always continued to be J. 

* Some fragments of these are to be seen in the British 
Museum. 

t Strabo, p. 373. 

X See Lanzi^ Saggio di Lingua Etrusca. There is nothing, 
however, very surprising in this peculiarity of the Etruscan. 
The Greek alphabet, like its oriental prototype, was at first 
written from right to left, then indifferently either way, then 
alternately, in the manner called boustrophedon -, and lastly, 
from left to right. It was imported into Etruria at a period 
when it was written in the earliest manner 5 and the Etruscans, 
by a practice often observable in colonies, seem to have ad- 
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It may seem a vain attempt to endeavour to ex« 
plain inscriptions, written in a language or dialect 

hered to the custom after it had been altered in the mother 
country. 

It can no longer be doubted^ from a comparison of the military- 
architecture and other arts of the Etruscans with those of the 
Greeks^ as well as from that of their language and writings so 
ably investigated by Lanzi^ that the two people had a common 
origin, or a common source of civilization. This source, in the 
opinion of the Greeks, was a people called Pelasgi, the last 
seat of whose prosperity was the countiy adjacent to the Thes- 
salian Olympus. Driven away from thence about the fifteenth 
century before the Christian aera. they migrated to Asia, Crete, 
£pirus,and a part of them to Etruria ; Where they are said to have 
been joined, about two centuries afterwards, by a colony from 
Lydia. We find an evidence of the skill of the Pelasgi in mili- 
tary architecture, in the circumstance of the Athenians having 
employed some of those who were settled in Attica to fortify the 
Acropolis : and it is probable that the peculiar style of building 
exlubited in the walls of many ancient cities, as well in Greece 
as in Etruria and Italy, and which is the same in all, had its 
origin in the Pelasgic school. Hellanicus of Lesbus, and Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, denied that the Etruscans had ever been 
colonized from Lydia : but in this they were opposed to the 
general opinion of antiquity, as shown by Herodotus, Strabo, 
Paterculus, Pliny, Seneca, Plutarch, Appian, Justin, and Ta- 
citus. At the time of the War of Troy, the Pelasgi possessed 
the fertile plains on the south-eastern side of Mount Ida, and 
had given the name of the Thessalian Larissa to their chief 
town. Horn. 11. j3. 840. Several other communities in the sur- 
rounding parts of Asia Minor were of Pelasgic origin, and Ly- 
dia is said to have received one of their colonies. (Plutarch in 
Romulo, Raoul Rochette Hist, des Colonies Grecques.) Etru- 
ria, therefore, in its manners, arts, language, and writing, could 
not have been very much altered by the addition of a Lydian 
colony, if any such event ever took place. Among the nume- 
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of which we have no other remains; yet as the 
characters are themselves a proof that there was 
a great resemblance between this dialect and the 
Greek, it is not impossible that some light may be 
thrown upon ancient history by the monument of 
Doganlu, if other inscriptions in the same dialect 
should hereafter be discovered. Upon this subject 
one or two remarks occur which may not be unim- 
portant. 

It has already been obsei-ved, that the lower 
inscription beginning BABA is complete, and 
it may be assumed that the upper, though in- 
complete at either end^ has lost but a few letters. 
This seems evident, as well from its occupying 
the whole length of a sort of outer pediment, as 
from its concluding word, which wants only one 
letter of being the same as the concluding word 
of the lower inscription. This concluding word 

rous instances of resemblance between the Etruscan and ^olic 
Greek adduced by Lanzi^ 1 shall mention one only^ as it is il- 
lustrated by a discovery of my own. ^M^ V Aplu^ we find^ by 
some of the monuments of Etruria, to have been the Etruscan 
name for Apollo ; and Plato^ in a passage of the Cratylus re- 
ferred to by Lanzi^ observes that 'Av\ovv or 'AttXo; was the 
name of the Thessalian Apollo. Between Larissa and Mount 
Olympus^ in the part of Thessaly which^ as late as the time of 
the Roman empire, was called Pelasgiotis, I found two marbles 
inscribed with dedications to this deity, AIIAOTNI. See JLanzi 
Saggiodi Lingua Etrusca, tomo2. p. 200, 224; WalpoIe*s Col- 
lection of Travels in Turkey, vol. 2. p. 506 ; Classical Journal^ 
No. 52. 
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is very remarkable ; written in Greek it is £ AA£, 
or EAAE2. Now 'iiae from loUw, to divide or 
cut with a sharp instrument, is precisely such a 
Greek word as one might have expected to find in 
a very ancient Greek inscription upon a monu- 
ment, all the apparent merit of which is the cut- 
ting of squares, lozenges, and other regular figures^ 
upon the smoothed surface of a rock. In examin- 
ing the other words, we find further resemblances 
of the Greek. The 2d, 3d, and 4 th words of the 
lower inscription, and the first word of the upper 
inscription (if it be a single word), all seem to end 
in sigma, and three of them in oj, thus rendering it 
not improbable that the words 1, 2, 3, 4, of the lower 
inscription, contained the name and title of the per- 
son who engraved that inscription; that the fifth word 
%x6(JitS[Ji0U» may have indicated some such distinction, 
as the place from whence he came ; and that the long 
word. No. I . of the upper inscription, was the name of 
the person who placed that inscription. But the most 
remarkable words of all are the second and fourth of 
the upper inscription, which, written in Greek, are 
MIAAI FANAKTEI, " to King Midas ;" and 
which furnish an immediate presumption that the 
monument was erected in honour of one of the 
Kings of Phrygia of the Midaian family. The si- 
tuation of the place is no less favourable to this sup- 
position than the construction of the monument, 
the tenor of the inscription, and the form of the 
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letters ; for it cannot be doubted tbat the valley in 
which the monument stands is precisely in the heart 
of the country which formed the ancient kingdom 
of Phrygia. Strabo remarks, that the royal families 
of Gordius and Midas possessed the countries adja- 
cent to the river Sangarius, on the banks of which 
stood the cities of Midaeium and Gordium *. We 
learn from Pausanias ^ that Ancyra was founded 
by Midas, and that in his time there was a fountain 
in that city, called the fountain of Midas; and 
both these authors concur in the testimony ;}: that 
a tribe of Gauls, in seizing the country adjacent to 
Ancyra and Pessinus, occupied a part of the ancient 
dominions of the Gordian dynasty. The fertile 
valleys of the Sangarius, and its branches, seem, 
therefore, to have formed the central part of the 
dominions of the kings of Phrygia. According to 
this supposition, the date of the monument of Do- 
ganlu is between the years 740 and 570 before the 
Christian sera ; for that such was nearly the period 
of the Gordian dynasty appears from Herodotus §, 
who informs us that Midas, son of Gordius, was 
the first of the Barbarians who sent offerings to 
Delphi, and that his offerings were earlier than 

* Strabo, p. 568. 576. t Attic, c. 4. 

X Strabo, p. 571. Paus. ii. 

§ Herod. 1. 1. c. 14. Eusebius places the beginning of the 
reign of the first Midas in the fourth year of the tenth Olympiad, 
or 737 B.C. 
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those of Gyges^ king of Lydia, who began his reign 
B.C. 715. Phrygia lost its independence, when all 
the country to the west of the Halys was subdued 
by Croesus, king of Lydia, in or about the year 
572 B.C. A few years afterwards Atys, son of 
Croesus, was killed accidentally bv Adrastus, who 
was of the royal family of Phrygia, and son of the 
Gordius who had been rendered tributary to Croe- 
i sus. As this Gordius was son of a Midas *, and 
the first Midas was son of a Gordius, it is probable 
that several of the intermediate monarchs of the 
dynasty, during the two centuries of their inde- 
pendence, bore the same names. 

The distinguishing appellation of the particular 
Midas to whom the monument was dedicated, 
seems to be contained in the word of the upper 
inscription, which occurs between M/Sa and apoc-^ 
KTi^; but as we possess no details of the history 
of independent Phrygia, it is impossible to deter- 
mine to what period in the two centuries the mo- 
nument of Doganlti is to be ascribed. In regard 
to the word BABA, which begins the lower in- 

* Herod. 1. I.e. 35. 

t The first letter of this word appears to be the old gamma^ 
^ , as written on several ancient monuments. The sixth letter 
was perhaps a T, of which a part of the upper line ha<) been, 
effaced. Upon this supposition, the name in Greek was 
PApATTAHS, which bears a resemblance to the royal Lydian 
names^ Sadyattes, Alyattes. 

D 
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scription, it was probably the highest title of ho- 
nour at that period. Papas, or Papias, derived from 
IIAIIA, nearly the same word as BABA, and 
meaning^aM^ was a common epithet of Jupiter 
in this part of Asia Minor at a subsequent period. 
The dedication to Jupiter Papias, mentioned in a 
preceding page, was copied from a marble found at 
no great distance from Doganlu : and we are in- 
formed by an ancient author, that Papas was the 
name of the Bithynian Jupiter *. In another part 
of the country we find the title applied, by a natu- 
ral descent, to the magistrate of a city 'jf ; and it 
was a common name among the Etruscans, the 
kinsmen of the Phrygians ij;. 

Close by this magnificent relic of Phrygian art 
is a very large sepulchral chamber with a portico, 
of two columns, excavated out of the same reddish 
sandstone of which the great monument and other 
rocks are formed. The columns have a plain plinth 
at the top, and are surmounted by a row of dentils 
along the architrave. They are of a tapering form, 
which, together with the general proportions of the 
work, give it an appearance of the Doric order. 



♦ Arrian. ap. Eustath in II. e. p. 429. 

t An inscription found by Pococke, at Nysa in the valley of 
the Maeander^ qualifies one Artemidorus as flaira; rwv ttJ; iro- 
Xiws orpan^ytvy, and as Uairds apx^y- Pococke Inscr. Ant. 
p. 13. 

X Lanzi, torn. 2. p. 144. 
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although, In fact, it contains none of the distinctive 
attributes of that order. It is an exact resemblance 
of the ordinary cottages of the peasants, which 
are square frames of wood-work, having a portico 
supported by two posts made broader at either end. 
The sepulchral chambers differ only in having their 
parts more accurately finished ; the dentils corre- 
spond to the ends of the beams, supporting the flat 
roof of the cottage. 

I cannot quit the subject of this interesting valley 
without expressing a wish that future travellers, 
who may cross Asia Minor by the routes of Eski- 
shehr or Kutaya, will employ a day or two in a 
more complete examination of it than circumstances 
allowed to us ; as it is far from improbable that 
some inaccuracy or omission may have occurred in 
our copy of the inscriptions, from the singularity 
of the characters, the great height of one of the in- 
scriptions above the ground, and the short time 
that was allowed us for transcribing and revising 
them. 

After leaving the great sculptured rock, we fol- 
lowed the valley for a short distance, and then passed 
through a wild woody country, having met scarcely 
any traces of habitations till we reached our kondk, 
at the little village which receives its appellation 
from the Khan built there by a Pasha of the name 
of Kosru ; and where we arrived at five in the even- 
ing, having, according to our calculation, made a 

d2 
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circuit of nine or ten miles more than the direct 
distance from Seid-el-Ghdzi. We had a sharp 
shower of hail as we galloped through the wood, 
but the weather soon cleared again. 

Jan* 28. — From Kosru Khan to Bulwuddn, 
twelve hours. We rose at two in the morning: 
the baggage set off at five, ourselves at six. The 
road lay through several small woody valleys, and 
towards the latter part of our journey across a ridge 
of hills, with a fine soil, containing a few cultivated 
patches of ground, but for the most part overgrown 
with brushwood ; at intervals we saw a few flocks of 
sheep and goats, and in one place a large herd of 
horned cattle. We saw many sepulchral chambers 
excavated in the rocks, some of which were orna- 
mebted on the exterior; others were plain. In 
several parts of our route, also, were appearances of 
extensive quarries, from some of which was probar 
bly extracted the celebrated Phrygian marble, called 
Synnadicus, or Docimitis, from the places where it 
wus found. 

This marble was so much esteenied that it was 
carried to Italy *; and such was the force of fashion 
or prejudice, that Hadrian placed columns of it in 
his new buildings at Athens ^f-, where the surround- 
ing mountains abound in the finest marble. At 
about ten miles from Bulwudun we came in sight 

*, Strabo, p. 577. f Paus. Att. c. 1 8. 
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of that town with a lake beyond it : to the southward 
was the high range of mountains called Sultdn- 
daghy and parallel to it, on the northern side of 
the plain of Bulwudtin, the Emir-dagh. 
* From hence we descended by a long slope to 
Bulwudun, which is situated in the plain. It is a 
place of considerable size, but consists chiefly of 
miserable cottages. There are many remains of 
antiquity lying about the streets, and around the 
town, but they appeared to be chiefly of the time 
of the Constantinopolitan empire. At Bulwuddn 
we had to make choice of two roads to thb coast ; 
one leading to Satalia, the other, by K6nia and 
Karaman, to Kel^nderi. We prefer the latter on 
account of the uncertainty of the long passage by 
sea from Satalia to Cyprus at this season of the 
year ; and we are informed that all the Grand Vi- 
zier's Tatdrs now take the K6nia road. 

Jan. 29. — ^From Bulwuddn to Ak-shehr, eleven 
hours. For the first two hours the road traversed 
the plain which lies between Bulwuddn and the foot 
of Sultdn-dagh ; towards the latter a long cause- 
vfty traverses a marshy tract, through the middle of 
which runs a considerable stream. This river comes 
from the plains and open country, which extend on 
our right as far as Afiom Karahissdr, and joins the 
lake which occupies the central and lowest part of 
the plain lying between the parallel ranges of Sul- 
tan-dagh and jBmir-dagh. Our rdad continues in 
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a S. E. directioH along the foot of Sultdn-dagh ; it 
is perfectly level, and, owing to the dry weather, in 
excellent condition. On our left were the lake and 
plains already mentioned. The ground was every 
where covered with frost, and the hills on either 
side of the valley with snow ; but these appearances 
of winter vanished as the day advanced, and from 
noon till three p. m. the sun was warmer than we 
found agreeable ; our faces being exposed to it by 
that most inconvenient head-dress, the Tatar Kal- 
pak. Our Surigis (postillions) wore a singular kind 
of cloak of white camels* hair felt, half an inch thick, 
and so stiff that the cloak stands without support 
when set upright upon the ground. There are nei- 
ther sleeves nor hood ; but only holes to pass the 
hands through, and projections like wings upon 
the shoulders for the purpose of turning off the 
rain. It is of the manufacture of the country. At 
the end of six hours we passed through Saakle or 
Isaklu, a large village surrounded with gardens and 
orchards, in the midst of a small region well wa- 
tered by streams from Sultdn-dagh, and better cul- 
tivated than any place we have seen since we left 
the vickiity of Isnik and Lef ke. Yet the Aga of 
Isakldf is said to be in a state of rebellion ; and this 
is not the first instance we have seen of places in 
such a state being more flourishing than others ; 
v^bence we cannot but suspect that there is a con- 
nexion in this empire between the prosperity of a 
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district and the ability of its chieftain to resist the 
orders of the Porte. This is nothing more than 
the natural consequence of their well-known policy 
of making frequent changes of provincial governors, 
who, purchasing their governments at a high price, 
are obliged to practise every kind of extortion to 
reimburse themselves, and secure some profit at the 
expiration of their command. It seems that the 
Aga of IsakM, having a greater share of prudence 
and talents than usually falls to the lot of a Turk 
in office, has so strengthened himself that the Porte 
does not think his reduction worthy the exertion 
that would be required to effect it, and is, there- 
fore, contented with the moderate revenue which 
we are told he regularly remits to Constantinople. 
In the mean time he has become so personally in- 
terested in the prosperity of the place, that he finds 
it more to his advantage to govern it well than to 
enrich himself rapidly by the oppressive system of 
the other provincial governors. The territory of 
Isaklu contains several dependent villages to which 
fertility is ensured by the streams descending from 
Sultdn-dagh. We here observe a greater quantity 
and variety of fruit-trees than in any place in Asia 
Minor we have yet seen. Their species are the 
same as those which gi*ow in the middle latitudes 
of Europe, as apples, pears, walnuts, quinces, 
peaches, grapes ; no figs, olives, or mulberries *. 

* Strabo, however, informs us that anciently these plains 
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Tlie climate, therefore, though now so mild, and 
exposed undoubtedly to excessive heat in summer, 
is not warmer upon the whole than the interior of 
Greece and Italy. 

We follow the level grounds at the foot of Sultan- 
dagh until we come in sight of Ak-shiehr (white 
city), a large town, situated, like Isaklu, on the foot 
of the mountains, and furnished with the same na- 
tural advantages of a fertile soil^ and a plentiful 
supply of water. It is surrounded with many plea- 
sant gardens, but in other respects exhibits the 
usual Turkish characteristics of extensive burying- 
grounds, narrow dirty streets, and ruined mosques 
and houses. At a small distance from the western 
entrance of the town we pass the sepulchre of Nu- 
reddin Hoja, a Turkish saint, whose tomb is the 
object of a Mussulman pilgrimage. It is a stone 
monument of the usual form, surrounded by an 
open colonnade 8up[K)rting a roof; the columns 
have been taken from some ancient Greek building. 
The burying-ground is full of remains of Greek ar- 
chitecture? converted into Turkish tomb-stones, and 
furnishes ample proof of Ak-shehr having been 
the position of a Greek city of considerable impor- 
tance. The only apartment our Konakji could 
procure for us at Ak-shehr was a ruinous chamber 
in the Men?;il-han^ (post-house) ; and the Aga 

bore olives : he describes the plain of Synnada as an kXonofurof 
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sending insolent messages in return to our remon- 
strances, we resolve, though at the end of a long 
day's journey, upon setting out immediately for the 
next stage. While the horses are preparing, we 
eat our kebab in the burying-ground, and take 
shelter from the cold of the evening in the tent 
of some camel-drivers, who were enjoying their 
pipes and coffee ovier a fire. On our arrival, we had 
observed the people fortifying their town, by erect- 
iiig one of the simplest gates that was ever con- 
structed for defence. It consisted of four uprights 
of fir, supporting a platform covered with reeds, 
in front of which was a breastwork of mud-bricks 
with a row of loop-holes. These gates and a 
low mud-wall are the usual fortifications of the 
smaller Asiatic towns. In one pkce we saw the 
gates standing alone without any wall to connect 
them. 

The lake of Ak-shehr is not close to the town as 
D*Anville has marked it on his map ; but at a di- 
stance of six or eight miles : it communicates by a 
stream with that of Bulwudun, and after a season 
of rain, when these lakes are very much increased 
in size, they form a continued piece of water, thirty 
or forty miles in length. It is probable that D'An- 
ville was equally mistaken in placing Antioch of 
Pisidia at Ak-shehr : for if Sultan-dagh is the Phry- 
gia Paroreia of Strabo, as there is reason to believe, 
Aiitipch should, according to the same authority, 
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be on the south side of that ridge ; whereas Ak- 
shehr is on the north . 

At six in the evening we set out from Ak-shehr, 
and at one in the morning of January 30 arrived 
at Arkut-khan. Our pace was much slower than 
by day. The road lay over the same open level 
country as before, and towards the latter part of 
the route, over some undulations of ground, which 
separate the waters running into the lake of Ak- 
shehr from those which flow into the lake of Ilgun. 
The weather was frosty and clear, but very dark 
after eleven o'clock, when the moon set. Several 
of our party then became so oppressed by sleep as 
to find it difficult to save themselves from falling 
from the horses- After two or three hours' repose 
at Arkut-khan, we pursued our route for three hours 
to Ilgun, a large but wretched village, containing 
some scattered fragments of antiquity, where we 
procured some eggs and kaimak (boiled cream) for 
breakfast, and then continued our route to Ladik. 
From near Ak-shehr, the loftier summits of the 
range of Sultdn-dagh begin to recede from our 
direction towards the south ; and our route has 
continued through the same wide uncultivated 
champaign, intersected by a few ridges, and by tor- 
rents running from the Sultan-dagh to the lakes in 
the plain. At two hours is a more considerable 
stream, crossed by a bridge, and discharging itself 
into the lake of Ilgun. Six hours beyond Ilgiin , 
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we pass through the large village of Kadun-kitii, 
or Kanun-handy said to consist of 1000 houses; 
and three hours further we come to Yorgan-Ladik, 
or Ladik-el-Tchaus, another large place, famous 
throughout Asia Minor for its manufacture of car- 
pets ; and advantageously situated in a well- watered 
district, among some low hills to the northward of 
which lies a very extensive plain. 

The road through the open country which we have 
passed has been wide, well beaten, fit for any car-p 
riage, and, owing to the late dry weather, in an ex« 
cellent state. We continue to enjoy a sky without 
a cloud : there is generally a slight breeze from the 
east in the day : in the afternoon the sun is hot ; 
and at night the sky is perfectly calm and clear, 
with a sharp frost, which in the shaded places ge-* 
nerally continues to a late hour in the afternoon. 

The plains between Arkut-Khan and Ladik are 
traversed by several low stony ridges, and by streams 
running towards the lake of Ilgdn. The country is 
bare and open ; not a tree or inclosure was to be 
seen, nor any appearance of cultivation, except in 
small patches around a few widely-scattered vil- 
lages. The country to our right forms the district 
of Dogan-hissdr, a town belonging to the Sanjak 
of Ak-shehr. To the left is seen the continuation 
of the series of long narrow lakes which begin near 
Bulwudun : they receive the torrents running from 
the surrounding mountains, and are greatly eh^ 
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larged in winter, but in summer are entirely dried 
up. 

Jan. 31. — From Ladik to K6nia nine hours; 
the road excellent, and weather very fine ; the sun 
even scorching, and much too glaring for our ex- 
posed eyes. At Ladik we saw more numerous 
fragments of ancient architecture and sculpture 
than at any other place upon our route. Inscribed 
marbles, altars, columns, capitals, frizes, cornices, 
were dispersed throughout the streets and among 
the houses and burying-grounds ; the remains of 
Laodiceia xaruzvucviJbiyri, anciently the most consi- 
derable city in this part of the country. At less 
than an hour s distance from the town, on the way 
to Konia, we met with a still greater number of re- 
mains of the same kind, and copied one or two se- 
pulchral inscriptions of the date of the Roman em- 
pire. The following fragment appears to be part 
of an imprecation against any person who should 
violate the tomb upon which it is inscribed* 

TON BXMON AAIKHCei 

H KAI nePI TON TA<> 

ON TI OP^ANA TGKNA AIIIOI 



TON XHPON BION OIKON G 
PHMON 

Soon after we bad quitted this spot, we entered 
upon a ridge branching eastward from the great 
mountains on our right, and forming the northern 
boundary of the plain of Konia. On the descent 
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from this ridge we came in sight of the vast plain^ 
around that city, and of the lake which occupies 
the middle of it, and we saw the city with its 
mosques and ancient walls, still at the distance of 
12 or 14 miles from us. To the north-east nothing 
appeared to interrupt the vast expanse but two very 
lofty summits covered with snow, at a great distance. 
They can be no other than the summits of Mount 
Argaeus above Kesaria, and are, consequently, 
near 150 miles distant from us, in a direct line. 
To the south-east the same plains extend as far as 
the mountains of Karaman, which to the south- 
west of the plains are connected with the moun- 
tains of Khatun-serdi, on the other side of which 
lies Bey-shehr and the country of the ancient Isau- 
rians ; and these bending westward in the neigh- 
bourhood of K6nia form a continuous range with 
the ridge of Sultin-dagh, of which we have been 
following the direction ever since we left Bulwudun. 
At the south-east extremity of the plains beyond 
Konia we are much struck with the appearance of 
a remarkable insulated mountain, called Karadagh 
(black mountain), rising to a great height, covered 
at the top with snow, and appearing like a lofty 
island in the midst of the sea. It is about sixty 
miles distant, and beyond it are seen some of the 
summits of the Karaman range, which cannot be 
less than ninety miles from us ; yet it is surprising 
with what distinctness the form of the gromid and. 
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of the Woods is seen in this clear atmosphere. As 
far as I have observed, the air is much more trans- 
parent in a fine winter s day in this climate than it 
is in summer, when, notwithstanding the breeze of 
wind which blows, there is generally a haze in the 
horizon, caused probably by the constant stream of 
vapour which rises from tbe earth. The situation 
of the town of Karaman is pointed out to us exactly 
in the line of our route, a little to the right of 
Mount Karadagh. After descending into the plain 
we move rapidly over a road made for wheel-car- 
riages; the first we have met with since we left the 
neighbourhood of SkutAri. 

At Konia we are comfortably accommodated in 
the house of a Christian belonging to the Greek 
church, but who is ignorant of the language, which 
is not even used in the church-service : they have 
the four Gospels and the Prayers printed in Turk- 
ish. At the head of the Greek community is a 
Metropolitan bishop, who has several dependent 
churches in the adjacent towns. As it is now the 
irVoo'n Ramazan, when the Turks neither take nou- 
rishment nor receive visits till after sunset, we are 
obliged to defer our visit to the Governor of K6nia 
till the evening. He is a Pasha of three tails, but 
inferior in rank to the Governor of Kutdya, who 
tias the htle of Anadol-Beglerbeg, or Anadol-Va- 
lesi, and who has the chief command of all the 
Anatolian troops when they join the Imperial cantp. 
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Our visit, as usual among the Turks, was first to 
the Kiaya, or Deputy, and afterwards to the Pasha. 
The entrance into the court of the Serai was strik- 
ing ; portable fires of pine-wood placied in a grating 
fixed upon a pole, and stuck into the ground, were 
burning in every part of the court -yard; a long 
line of horses stood ready saddled ; attendants in 
their gala-clothes w^ere seen moving about in all 
directions, and trains of servants, with covered 
dishes in their hands, showed that the night of a 
Turkish fast is a feast. The building had little in 
unison with these appearances of gaiety and magni- 
ficence, being a low shabby wooden edifice, with 
ruinous galleries and half-broken window frames ; 
but it stands upon the site of the palace of the an- 
cient sultans of Iconium, and contains some few 
remains of massy and elegant Arabic architecture, 
of an early date. The inside of the building seemed 
not much better than the exterior, with the excep* 
tion of the Pasha's audience-chamber, which was 
splendidly furnished with carpets and sofas, and 
filled with a great number of attendants in costly 
dresses. The Pasha, as well as his deputy in the 
previous visit, received us with haughtiness and 
formality, though with civility. The Pasha pro- 
mised to send forward to Karaman for horses to be 
ready to carry us to the coast, and to give us a tra- 
velling order for konaks upon the road. After 
passing through the usual ceremony of coffee, 
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sweetmeats, sherbet, and perfumes, which in a 
Turkish visit of ceremony are well known to foUoiv 
in the order here mentioned, we return to our 
lodging. Nothing can exceed the greediness of the 
Pasha*s attendants for Bakshish. Some accompany 
us home with mashallahs (the torches above men- 
tioned), and others with silver wands. Soon after 
our return to our lodgings we are visited by a set 
of the Pasha's musicians, who seem very well to 
understand that after our fatigues we shall be glad 
to purchase their absence at a handsome price; 
but no sooner are they gone than another set make 
their appearance; the Kahweji, the Tutunji, and 
a long train of Tchokadars ; and these being suc- 
ceeded by people of the town, who come simply to 
gratify their curiosity, it is not till a late hour that 
we are at liberty to retire to rest. 

The circuirlferenee of the walls of Konia is be-, 
tween two and three miles, beyond which are sub- 
urbs not much less populous than the town itself. 
The walls strong and lofty, and flanked with square 
towers, which at the gates are built close together, 
are of the time of the Seljukian kings, who seem 
to have taken considerable pains to exhibit the 
Greek inscriptions, and the remains of architecture 
and sculpture belonging to the ancient Iconiumy 
which they made use of in building their walls., 
We perceived a great number of Greek altars, in- 
scribed stones, columns, and other fragments in- 
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serted into the fabric^ which is still in tolerable pre* 
ser\'ation throughout the whole extent. None of 
the Greek remains that I saw seemed to be of a 
very remote period, even of the Roman Empire. 
We observed in several places Greek crosses, and 
figures of lions, of a rude sculpture ; and on all the 
conspicuous parts of the walls and towers, Arabic 
inscriptions, apparently of a Very early date. The 
town, suburbs, and gardens around are plentifully 
supplied with water from streams, which flow from 
some hills to the westward, and which to the north- 
east join a lake varying in size according to the 
season of the year. We are informed that in the 
winter and after the melting of the snows upon the 
surrounding mountains, the lake is swollen with 
immense inundations, which spread over the great 
plains to the eastward for ne^r fifty miles. At 
present there is not the least appearance of any 
9uch inundation, the usual autumnal rains having 
failed^ and the whole country labouring under a 
severe drought. The gardens of K6ma abound 
with the same variety of fruit-trees which we re- 
marked in those of Isaklu and Ak-shehr ; and the 
country around supplies grain and flax in great 
abundance. In the town carpets are manufactured, 
and they tan and dye blue and yellow leather. 
Cotton, wool, hid^s, and a few of the other raw 
materials which enrich the superior industry and 
skill of the manufacturers of Europe, are sent to 

£ 
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Smyrna by the caravans. The low situation of 
the town and the vicinity of the lake seem not to 
promise much for the salubrity of Konia ; but we 
heard no complaint on this head ; and as it has in 
all ages been well inhabited, these apparent disad- 
vantages are probably corrected by the dryness of 
the soil, and the free action of the winds over the 
surrounding levels. The most remarkable build- 
ing in K6nia is the tomb of a saint, highly revered 
throughout Turkey, called Hazret Mevlana, the 
founder of the Mevlevi Dervishes. His sepulchre, 
which is the object of a Mussulman pilgrimage, is 
surmounted by a dome, standing upon a cylindrical 
tower of a bright green colour. The city, like all 
those renowned for superior sanctity, abounds with 
Dervishes, who meet the passenger at every turn- 
ing of the streets, and demand paras with the 
greatest clamour and insolence. Some of them 
pretend to be idiots^ and are hence considered as 
entitled to peculiar respect, or at least indulgence. 
The bazars and houses have little to recommend 
them to notice. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THfi ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE CENTRAL PART OF ASIA MINOR. 

Geographical Structure of the Country — Ancient Sites near the 
Road from Eski^Shehr to Kiktia^-^Polybotum — Synnada-^ 
Docitnia--— Metropolis — Julia — PhilomeUum — Tyiiamm< » ■ 
Iconium — Ancient Sites between Iconium and Mazqca or Cc£* 
sareia — Tyana — Castabala — Cyhistra — CUician Taurus^^ 
ArchaUa — Country called Axylus — Lycaonian Doum»'^Gar* 
saboro' — Coropassus — Sabatra — Lakes CoraUs, TrogiHs, and 
Tatta — Germa — Orcistus — Places in the ancient Itineraries on 
theB.oadfromAncyra to thePyla CUicia, Archelais, 8fc, — Roads 
in the Peutinger Table across theTaurus to the southern Coast—* 

. JuliopoUs or Gordium-'-^Pessinus — Amorium — Santabari^-^ 
Pamanene — ■ Orcaoryci — Pitnisus — CabaUum-^Tolistochora 
'-;— Sub-divisions of Galatia, 

6efore we pursue our route beyond the capital 
of the Greek province Lycaonia and of the Turkish . 
kingdom Karamdn, it may be right to ofE^r a fe^ 
remarks upon the general geography of this part 
of the peninsula, and upon the situation of some 
of the opulent and celebrated cities which anciently 
adorned it. 

From the sources of the Sangarius and Halys on 
the north and east, to the great summits of Mount 
Taurus on the south-west and south, there is an 
extent of country nearly 250 miles long and 150 . 
broad, in which the waters have no communication 
with the sea. Its southern part consists of fertile 

e2 
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valleys or of extensive plains intersected by a few 
ranges of hills, and it is bounded to the south- 
ward by the great ridges of Mount Taurus, from 
wh^ice are poured forth numerous streams, which, 
after fertiliang the valleys, collect their super- 
abundant waters in a chain of lakes, extending 
from the neighbourhood of Synnada in Phrygia 
through the whole of liycaonia to the extremity 
of the Tyanitis in Cappadocia, In the rainy sea- 
son these lakes overflow the lower part of the 
plains, and would ^ften form one entire inun- 
dation 200 miles in length, were it not for some 
ridges which traverse the plaint and separate them 
into several basins. By the structure of the hills, 
and the consequent course of the waters, these ba- 
sins form themselves into three principal recipients, 
ha\ang no communication with one another, unless 
it be in very extraordinary seasons. These are, 1. 
The recipient of Karahissdr and Ak-shehr. 2» That 
of Ilgdn and Ladik, which receives I believe the 
superfluous water of the lake of Karajeli as well as 
that from the slopes of the neighbouring moun- 
tains. 3. The recipient of K6nia, which collects 
the overflowings of the lakes of Sidyshehr andBey- 
shehr. 4. The basin lying between the Cilician 
Taurus to the south-east and the Cappadocian 
mountains in the opposite direction, which moun- 
tains are now called the Hassan Daghi, and give 
rise to the western branch of the Halys. Were the 
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bountiful intentions of Providence seconded by a 
rational government, the inundations would but 
prepare the plains for an abundant harvest : at pre- 
sent they water only an immense extent of pasture 
land*/ while the lakes supply the surrounding in- 
habitants with fish, and with reeds for the con- 
struction of their miserable cottages. 

Concerning two of the ancient sites traversed by 
thfe modern road leading from Eski^Shehr to K6- 
nia, there can be little doubt. The modern name 
of Ladik is decisive of its being upon the site of 
Laodiceia Combusta, and the sound of TLoXv^op as 
pronounced by the modern Greeks, with the accent 
on the last syllable, so nearly resembles that of Bui- 
wudun, that the latter name is probably a Turkish 
corruption of the former. Theposition of Bulwuddn, 
moreover, agrees perfectly with that ascribed to Po- 
lybotum in the narrative of Anna Comnena t . Poly- 
botum, however, is mentioned only in the history of 
the Lower Empire:};: and although from the 6tb to 

* Of pasture there appears from Cicero to have been a great 
abundance in Asia Minor^ even when the country was still fa- 
mous for the exuberance of its agricultural productions. Asia 
tarn opima est et fertilis ut et ubertate agrorum et diversitate 
fructuum et magnitudine pastionis^ et multitudine earum re- 
rum quw exportantur^ facile omnibus terris antecellat. (Cicero 
pro lege Manil.) But probably even as early as the time of 
Cicero^ Asia had suffered from the wars arid military despotism 
of the Romans. t Lib. 1 1. p. 323. Lib. 15. p. 471. 

X It was a bishoprick under the metropolitan of Synnada^ in 
whose province were also N^coleia and Doryla?um. 
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the 12th century it appears to have been with Phi- 
lomdium and leonium the chief city of these vast 
plains *9 its name is not found in the earlier periods 
of history, when Synnada, Philomelium, and Ico^ 
nium seem to have been the principal places f • The 
position of Polybotum, therefore, affords us no assist- 
ance in tracing the other ancient places on the main 
route between Dorylaeum and Laodiceia. 

Of these places the most important to determine 
is Synnada, which indeed is in some measure the 
key to the ancient geography of the central parts of 
Asia Minor. It appears from theTable that Synnada 
was on the road from Dorylaeum to Philomelium 
and Laodiceia Combusta, — from Livy, that it was in 
the way from the country lying eastward of Apameia 
Cibotus towards the frontiers of Galatia, — and 
from Cicero ;}:, that it was in the way or nearly so 
from Apameia to Philomelium and Iconium. The 
crossing of these lines will fall not far from the 
modern Bulwudiin, as appears from the route of 
Pococke in his way from the upper valley of the 
Maeander to Ancyra. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that the extensive quarries which we saw on 
the road from Khosrukhan to Bulwudun are those 
of Docimia, a small town in the plain of Synnada, 

* Procop. Hist. Ar. c. 18. Anna Com. ib. A bishop of Po- 
lybotum sat in the second Nicene Council, A. D. 787. 
t Cicero ad Att. 1. 5. ep. 20. ad Divers. 1. 3. cp. 8. 
J Cic. ib. et ad Div. 1. 15. ep, 4. 
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celebrated for the marble extracted from thence in 
large quantities, and sent even to Rome. This 
marble was known to the Romans by the name of 
Synnadic, from the more important town of Syn- 
nada, which was only sixty stades distant from Do- 
cimia *. 

It is difficult to ascertain the name of the an- 
cient city which occupied the remarkable position of 
Karahissdr, which is distinguished from some other 
towns of the same name by the epithet of Afiom, in 
reference to its abundant produce of opium. D*An- 
ville supposed it to be the site of Apameia; but the 
waters of Karahissdr, instead of running into the 
Mseander, of which the principal sources were at 
Apameia, flow to the lake of Bulwuddn. Pococke 
asserts that he found an inscription at Karahissdr^ 
which proves it to be the site of Prymnesia ; but 
upon referring to his Inscriptiones ArUiqiuBj it ap- 
pears that the inscription to which he alludes is 
nothing more than the memorial of a man whose 
name ends in menneai!, and who with his wife 
bad constructed a tomb for themselves and their 
only daughter. A few miles southward of Kara- 
hissdr are the fountains of a branch of the Maean- 

fvroy irc^/ov Scov h^rcoyra ara^ivuv s^ffajtsiva S* lori AoxifJa xw- 
fXri^ xa) ro Xarofbiov roS Suyya^txou Xliov ovrut fusv ypip *Fw[muoi 
xaAoucriy ol i* iti^dpioi AoiufiWiv xa) AoKi[i»aMy, &c, Strabo, 
p. 577. ' ^ 
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der ; it is probably the Obrimas, whose sources ac- 
cording to Livy were at Aporis *. As the Consul 
Manlius entered the plain of Metropolis from Apo- 
ris, and marched onward to S}mnada and Beudos 
vetus in his way towards Galatia, there is some rea- 
son to think that Karahissdr stands on the site of 
Metropolis. 

if we suppose the Beudos vetus of the Latin hi* 
storian to have been at Beiad, from the similarity 
of name and the proximity of Beiad to the site of 
Synnada (for Beudos, according to Livy, was only 
five Roman miles from Synnada), we shall find that 
the distance from Karahissdr to Beiad, which is 
twenty g. m. direct, agrees very exactly with the 
march of two days and five miles by the Consul 
Manlius, according to the mean rate of armies re- 
duced a little in consequence of the plunder which, 
as the historian tells us, impeded the movement of 



* Apamiam .... ante adpellatam Celsenas, dein Ciboton. 
Sita ^st in radice mentis Signise, circumfusa Marsya^ Obrima 
Orga fluminibuSj in Mseandrum cadentibus. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
1. 5. c. 29. 

Inde in agrum Sagalassenum *. Progressus inde ad 

Obrimee fontes ad vicum, quern Aporidis Comen vocant^ posuit 

castra profectus eo die in Metropolitanum campum^ 

postero die Dinias Phrygis processit. Inde S3mnada. venit, 
metu omnibus circa oppidis desertis^ quorum jaip praeda grave 
agmen vix quinque mUlium die toto itinereperfecto, ad Beudos 
quod vetus appellant pervenit. Ad Anabura inde, <&c. Liv.Hist. 
I. 38. c. 15. 
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the Romans. It will be found, moreover, that the 
situation of Metropolis at Karahissdr, accords ex- 
tremely well with the description given by Artemi- 
dorus of the road through Asia from Ephesus to 
Mazaca or Caesareia in Cappadocia, which, after 
ascending the valley of the Maeander to its sources 
at Apameia, proceeded by Metropolis and through 
Phrygia Paroreius to the termination of that di- 
strict atTyriaium; and thence through Lycaonia to 
Garsabora and Mazaca*: for although the distances 
on that road in our copies of Strabo from Apameia 
as far as Laodiceia Combusta will not bear exami- 
nation, — ^and although Karahissdr does not fall in 
the direct line from Ephesus to Mazaca, — neither of 
these' objections can be considered of much weight : 
the inaccuracy of numbers in the ancient MSS. is 

* *Eirfl 9s xoivtIj tig 6$i$ rkrpiittGU abfaa-i rol; eir) rdg dvaroXas 
oSotitopovcrDf £0 'Eipetrov yai rairriv eifsio'iY, 'Ett) /xsv rd K-dpovpa 
rrjs Kapias opiov irpo$ r-^v ^pvylav 9^d Mayvijo-laj xa* Tf aAAewv, 
Nucnjf, 'AvriQ^eias, 6^0^740 crrx^iwv, 'Evteviey 9k ij ipvyiaSid 
AaohTisfasxai'Airo^ias kou MT^rpvieoXecvg xa) XbXi9ovIu)v' iiri 
IlIv oSv TTjv dpyr^v r^$ Ua^wptiov rovs'^OXfjiCvs a-Tahoi 7t6p)920 
Ix rdjy Kapovpujv' eir) 9s ro tphg ''"^ AvKOLOviaifspas rrjs Uapwpsi- 
01) ro Tvpii'iov 9id **Ao]M.TjX/oy fji^iKpuJ leXeiovs rm 500. Eifl' ij 
AvKCLOvioL {ti'XJPi KopotacriTov 9ioi AoufhKsias rrj$ KataKbiiavpJvy^f 
840* Ix 9s Ko^OTfaa-orourrjs Auxaov/o^ slg Tapadovpa, KoXlx^iov rijs 
KawVa^oxia^, sin rujv opwv airrjs l9pv[ji.evoy, 120* Ivrsibsv 9* elf 
Md^axx, ryjy (/.rfrpoitoXiv rwv KaTTTTaWxcyy 9id Xody9ov xaJ 
^a9axopujy 680* hrvihy f liti rh Evfpdry^y [Jt^^XP^ ToiMfrujy, 
XJ^plov rrjs ^ofrjvrjg 9id*HpfuJy toXly(vrii 1440. Artemidorus 
ap. Strab. p. 6G3. 
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too common an occurrence to overthrow other tes- 
timony; and the divergence of the ancient road to 
the northward at Karahissdr, was evidently occar 
sioned by the projection of that part of Mount 
Taurus which is now called the Sultan-dagh, and 
which causes so many of the modern routes to pass 
through Karahissar. 

Though the proportionate distances do not ex- 
actly agree with the numbers in the Table, it may 
be inferred from the remains of antiquity at Ak- 
shehr and Ilgun, that these were the JuUsq and 
Philomelium named in that itinerary. Strabo de-- 
scribes Philomelium as being in the midst of a 
plain on the north side of the hills of Paroreia ; 
his description* of which district agrees exactly 
with the Sultan-dagh and the plain on its northern 
side. Its position no less accords with the testi- 
mony of Artemidorus cited in the preceding page, 
according to whom the road from Apameia to Ma- 
zaca led through the Paroreia. And the territory 
of Philomelium appears from the narrative of Anna 
Comnenaf to have been at no great distance from 

* 'H ]u,fy oiJy Uccpcvgna opsivi^v rtva b')(61 ^a%<v ivo rr^s dvatoXrjg 
EY^tBiyoiuivTiV BTCi Wo'iv faw'tn $* sKarspwisv vitoiteifrajxi ti its^ioy 
fji^eyx xal iroXsis itXr^a'iov avtTJg, mpis oipxrov jxgv ^iXoi^riXiov, ex. 
^arepov $s [jijpovs 'Ayr;c»%£<a, tj Ttpog Uta-i^ia xaXou/xevij, i] [^h Iv 
ire^ltv Kstiisyrj iracra, ij f sir) Xo'^oy, s')(p\)(rcL dieoixlav *Pa;]EJiaiWt 
Strabo, p. 577. It is evident from this passage how greatly 
the discovery of Antioch of Pisidia would assist the comparative 
geography of all the adjacent country. f Lib. 15. p. 473. 
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that of Iconiutn ; for as soon as the Emperor Alexius 
had taken Philomelium from the Turks^ bis troops 
spread themselves over the country round Iconium. 
The lake of the Forty Martyrs mentioned in this 
narrative corresponds also with that of Ilgun, so 
that it will probably be found that Ilgdn stands 
upon the site of Philomelium. 

The JuUae of the Table seems to be a false 
writing for Julia, a name which became com- 
mon in every part of the Roman world under the 
Csesars ; and it is probably the same place as the 
Juliopolis placed by Ptolemy * in the part of the 
country where stood Synnada, and Philomelium. 
But there can be little doubt that so fine a situation 
a3 that of Ak-shehr was occupied, before the time 
of the Caesars, by some important place, which 
on its being repaired or re-established may have as- 
sumed the new name of Julia or Juliopolis. 

Of the cities mentioned by Xenophon on the 
route of Cyrus through Phrygia into Lycaonia, 
Tyriaium and Iconium are the only two which 
occur in later authors. Tyriaium, which is named 
by Hierocles as well as by Strabo (from Artemido- 
rus), is shown by the latter to have been between 
Philomelium and Iconium. It must consequently 
have been at no great distance from Laodiceia, 
although this situation is quite incompatible with 

♦ lib. 5. c. 2. 
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the distance which Xenophon has stated between 
Tyriaium and Iconium *. 

* Tlie following was the route of Cyrus, according to Xeno- 
phon : — 

Stathmi. Panuangi. 

From Celasne. afterwards Apameia Cibotus. > ^ ^^ 
toPeltae, - - - - - } 2 or 10 

Ceramorum Agora, at the end of Mysia, - 2 — J 2 

Caystri Campus (a city), - - - 3 — 30 

Thymbrium, where was the fountain of Midas, 2 — 10 

Tyriaium, -. - - - - 2 — 10 

Iconium, - - - - - - 3 — 20 

Tlirough Lycaonia, - - - - 5 — 30 

Through Cappadocia to Dana (Tyana), - 4 — 25 

Total - - 23 92 

In Major RennelPs work on the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
the reader will see the extreme difficulty of fixing the places on 
this route. Indeed there seems no mode of reconciling Xeno- 
phon with other geographical authorities than by supposing 
great errors in his numbers ; for it is difficult to believe that 
his Kaiorpov ?r£^{oy is not the same as that which Strabo 
(p. 629.) describes as watered by the Caystrus and situated on 
the south side of Mount Tmolus. In like manner there is the 
greatest reason to think that Thymbrium and the fountain of 
Midas were on the branch of the Sangarius called Thymbres 
in the country which formed the kingdom of Midas, and not in 
the plains between Ak-shehr and Ilgdn, where we must place 
Thymbrium, if we follow the evidence of Xenophon 's numbers. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that this itinerary of 
Xenophon is so incorrect that very little reliance can be placed 
on its authority. We have a strong proof of its inaccuracy in the 
positive assertion of Xenophon, that after he had crossed Mount 
Taurus, he marched twenty-five parasangs (or about seventy- 
five miles) in four days through the plain of Tarsus to the city, 
though Tarsus is only ten miles from the foot of that mountain. 
Xenophon probably meant four days from the halting-place of' 
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In following the march of Cyrus onwards front 
Iconium towards the Cilicise pylae of Mount Tau- 
rus, we find the distances of Xenophon rather more 
reconcileable with the reality. It is agreed that 
Dana^ which he places at nine marches or fifty>five 
parasangs fronji Iconium, was the same place as 
Tyana, otherwise called Eusebeia ad Taurum, and 
which under Archelaus and the Romans was the 
chief town of one of the prefectures of Cappadocia*. 
It was the only place in that province, exceptMazaca, 
which Strabo thought deserving to be called a city; 
and under the Byzantine empire it was the capital 
of the second Cappadocia, and the see of a me- 
tropolitan bishop until the Turkish conquest. 

There can be little doubt that the site of Tyana 
is now occupied by Kilisa Hissdr, or the Castle of 
Kilisa near Bor t- This place is acknowledged by 

Cyrus, afterwards called the plain of Cyrus, on the north side 
of Taurus, but his words express the former meaning without 
the smallest ambiguity. Again, he places ten parasangs between 
Tarsas and the river Sarus, and only fivfe between the Sarus 
and the Pyramus, although the real distances are nearly equaL 

* Strabo, p. 534, 537, et seq. 

t In a rude delineation of the country between Kesaria and 
Ak-shehr by a bishop of Iconium, published at Vienna in 1812, 
Bor is written ntopos, which suggests the origin of the word Bor 
—namely, that it is a Turkish corruption of the Greek itipog, and 
that Porus was a suburb of Tyana, so called as being situated at 
the Ttopog, or passage of the river, which now runs through Nigde 
and Bor into a lake near Erkle. Kilisa also is undoubted- 
ly a Greek name {KiXia-o-a, the feminine of KiXig), derived 
from that of the n^ghbouring Cappadocian praefecture. The 
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the Greek clergy as the site of their episcopal see 
of Tyana ; it is situated, as Strabo describes Tyana 
to have been, in a fertile plain not far from the, en- 
trance of the'Pylas Ciliciae, or the easiest and most 
frequented pass leading over Mount Taurus into 
Cilicia Pedias and Syria, — ^and midway in the road 
to that pass from Mazaca ^, 

At Kilisa Hissar are found very considerable 
ruins of an ancient city, among which are those of 
an aqueduct upon arches, designed to convey water 
to the town from the hills to the southward, which 
are connected with the last slopes of Mount Taurus. 
Aqueducts of this description are indubitable signs 
of an ancient place which flourished under the Ro-* 
mans, and such we know to have been the condition 
of Tyana. 

Strabo remarks that Castabalaand Cybistrawere 
not far from Tyana ; that they were nearer than that 
city to the heights of Taurus ; that they belonged 
to the Cilician praefecture of Cappadocia, and that 

_ « 

Cybistra was situated at a distance of three hundred 
stades from Mazaca f* We learn also from the 
Table, that Cybistra was on the road from Tyana 

substitution of local names for provincial^ and of provincial 
for local, was a kind of change common among the. lower 
Greeks. 

* Of course this distance must not be measured horizontally^ 
the road from Mazaca to Tyana being plain, and that from 
Tyana lo the Pylae very mountainous. 

+ Strabo, ibid. 
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to Mazaca, sixty-four Roman miles from the former. 
These data seem sufficient to fix the site of Cybistra 
at Karahissdr"^, where are considerable remains of an 
ancient city ; and they render it probable that the 
position of Castabala is now occupied by Nigde, 
where we find similar Evidences of an ancient site. 

The situation of Cybistra at Karahissdr illus- 
trates the interesting account which Cicero has left 
ns of his military operations, in defending Cilicia ' 
and Cappadocia against a threatened attack of the 
Parthians f , when he fixed his camp at Cybistra, be- 
cause it was on the frontier of the two provinces, 
but nearer to the great plains of Cappadocia lying 
to the eastward of Mount Taurus. These plains 
(he remarks) afford an easy access to Cappadocia 
from Syria, while nothing can be stronger than 
Cilicia on the side of Syria. In the end, however, 
the Parthians having advanced towards Antioch, 
Cicero was obliged to cross Mount Taurus from 
Cybistra to Tarsus, from whence he proceeded to 
clear Mount Amanus of the enemy. 

In order thoroughly to understand the reason of 
one of the prasfectures of Cappadocia being called 
Cilicia by the Romans, it is to be observed that 

* D'Anville placed Cybistra at Bustere, which he supposed 
a corruption of the Greek word ; but according to Hadjy Khalfa 
the name is Kostere not Bustere. 

+ See particularly the letter to Marcus Cato. Ep. ad Diver- 
. SOS, 1. 15. ep. 4.— and that to Atticus, 1. 5.. ep. 20. 
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more anciently both the sides of Taurus belonged 
to the Eleuthero-Cilices, or independent Cilicians; 
and that the whole range from the plains of Lycao- 
nia to the Antitaurus was called the Cilician Tau- 
rus *. Archelaus the last king of Cappadocia, 
having added all the country on the northern side 
of the mountain to his kingdom, together with a 
large portion of Cilicia Tracheia, Tiberius, who put 
him to death at Rome, included it all, except the 
maritime parts, in the Roman province of Cappa- 
docia ; and he added to the ten praefectures of the 
late kingdom of Archelaus an eleventh, composed 
chiefly of his Cilician conquests: and hence called 
the Cilician praefecture of Cappadocia. Its chief 
town was Mazaca ; it comprehended Cybistra and 
Castabala, and extended along the mountains on 
the south side of the Tyanitis as far as Derbe in- 
clusively t- The inconvenience, however, of a di- 
vision which included in the same district two such 
distant places as Mazaca and Derbe, seems to have 
been soon felt : for we find that in the time of Ha- 
drian, Derbe, Laranda, and a neighbouring region 

* *H Kairita^oxict ol$* cvy oihiyXujrroi [laXiard sltriv o< 

a^of if o/^fivoi ifpos yoToy yily rw KiXixicy Xeyoit^kvu) Tocvpcv, irpog eou 

$s rri 'Afftfvia. Strab. p. 533. *H Karaovlx Usplitsirai $* opr^ 

ixxa, Te xa) 6 '^Api.avos Jx rov irpo$ vorov [ispws, drtoa-iraa-fjia ov 
tQu KiXmov TaipoVf xa) 6 'Avriravpos ^U rivavrlx difsppcvyoig, 
Strab. p. 535. Ptolemy (1.5.0.6.) describes Antitaurus as 
the mountain which extends from Taurus to the Euphrates. 

t Strabo^ p. 534.. 
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of Taurus containing the town of Olbasa, formed 
a separate district called the Antiochiana*; and 
that the Cilician preefecture was confined to the 
]^arts about Mazaca and Cybistra. 

The name of Erkle so much resembles the 
Turkish corruption of Heraclia, as instanced in 
two cities of that name on the coasts of the Euxine 
and Propontis, that it has often been supposed 
that the Erkle on the road from K6nia to the Ci- 
lician Pylce occupied the site of a Heraclia; and 
Hadji Khalfa even asserts that it ^was so. No 
Greek or Latin authorities, however, hint at the 
existence of a Heraclia in this situation* I have 
little doubt therefore that Erkle occupies the site 
of Archalla, named as one of the cities of the Cili- 
cian praefecture of Cappadocia t» which, as we have 
already seen, comprehended Erkle. Eh-kle, it may be 
added, is precisely the softened sound which Turks 
would give to the word "A^ix,Xka pronounced in 
the Greek manner with the accent on the first syl- 
lable. 

To the northward of the region of lakes and 
plains, through which leads the road from Afi6m 
Karahissdr to K6nia and Erkle, lies a dry and 
naked region, anciently called Axylus, which ex- 
tends as far as the Sangarius and Halys, Po- 
cocke, who crossed a part of this dreary country, 

* Ptolem. L 5, c. 6. t Ptolem. ibid. 

F 
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describes it exactly in the same manner as Livy % 
though apparently without having adverted to that 
historian. 

The southern part of this open country consists 
of a range of mountains running parallel to Mount 
Taurus, and bordering the great valleys of Philome- 
lium, Iconium and Tyana on the northern side. 
The western part of this range is a summit called 
Emir-dagfa, which rises to a considerable elevation 
from the lakes of Bulwudtin and Ak-shehr, slopes 
gradually into the open champaign to the eastward, 
and to the north is bounded by a very broad naked 
valley, which is included on the opposite side by 
the hills in which originate some of the branches 
of the Sangarius. To the N.W. this valley opens 
into the great axyltms plains of Phrygia, extending 
to Dorylscum ; and to the S.E, into those of Gala-* 
tia or Lycaonia. The ridges lying to the northward 

* .... duei inde exercitus per Axylon quam vocant terram 
cceptus ; ab re nomen habet : non ligni modo quidquam, sed ne 
spinas quidem^ aut uUum aliud alimentum fert ignis. Fimo 
bubulo pro lignis utuntur. Pococke observes, ''They are very 
much, distressed in these parts for fuel, and commonly make 
use of dried cow-dung." His remark on the abundance of fine 
fish m the Sangarius had not escaped the notice of the Latin 

historian : Sangarius non tarn magnitudine memorabilis 

quam quod piscium adcolis ingentem vim prsebet. Liv. Hist, 
1.38.C. 18. 

The merit pf this accuracy, however, is not due to Livy, but 
to Polybius^ from whom the Latin compiler copied this part of 
his history. 
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of K6nia and Erkle form the district described by 
Strabo as the cold and nakeid downs of Lycaonia^ 
which furnished pasture to numerous sheep and! 
wild-asses, and where was no water, except in very 
deep wells. As the limits of Lycaonia are defined 
by Strabo, and by Artemidorus, whom he quotes % 
to have been between Philometium and Tyriaium 
en the west, and Coropassua and Garsaboni on the 
east, — ^wbich last place was 960 stadea from Ty^ 
riaium, 1 20 from Coropassus, and 680 from Ma- 
zaca, — ^we have the exact extent of the Lycaonian 
hills intended by the geographer. Branching from 
the great range of Taurus, near Ilg&n (Pkilome-> 

* ^Hr« S^ Tarra karr) xa) rd, itsfi 'OpxMopvxjauf xa) Tliryi(ri¥, 
xa< td ruiy AvKOLoywv ipoiciha,, ^ifv^^poL xcLi ^iXti xa) ovaypi^ota^ 
i^dtwv re tritdivis ifoXXij* oiroy ^s xod svpelv Bwa'fov jSa^vrara 
^peara rdSv Travfufv, xoAiicep h Yodtpoif, oiritx no) itvKfoufK&rai 
ro S8cop' icrfi ^\ xwjt^oVoXf^ Tap<roLOvpwv'irXTi}crhy' Ofuwy J« xai" 
Ttsp avuSpos ovcra ij %wf?a Kpotourx sxtpefei ^avfiairruls, rpd- 
yj^loLs 5'fi hpeas' >cai riysg ij avruJy roitcvv pi^eyifftovs itXoorov^ 
iKryi(r(tyro, 'AjxzJvra^ ^' viTep 300 Icrp^e icolihyag Iv tfils roTtMf 
rovroi$, Elcr) ce )ta< X/|u.ya< KdpocXis jxgy rj fJdsi^otJPyTJ Jfi kxiti'wv 
Tpoylrts* 'Evtav&a $s irov xa) ro 'ixoviov ecrrt, iroA.l%ywy ev (rvyw- 
xia-i^svov xa) yjipay &i'r\3Yjtfjxkpxy ly^oy rrj^ Xs^^s'ktt^s ovaypo- 
toroD* rotJro ^' cTp^s tloKspi^ujy, riATj^a^g* J' t^^ Tovrots rois ro- 
Totg 6 Tavpos, 6 r^y KamtaSoxiav 6piKt»fy xa* '^v Avxawlay 
lepos rov$ virepxeiiJi.eyov$ KiXixas rovf T/?flr%£i«Jra^. Avxaoywv ik 
xa) Yicemeaj^ixiav opiov e<rri ro piera^v Kopovaa-troii xuffirjs Av- 
xaovwy xcCt Taptraoipwy '^oXiyvlov KamraBoKouv. ^Ecrri oh •ftf 
fjLeta^v $id(rrrii/,a Twy fpovpitav rovrcav 120 irdu ora^/oi. 

Strabo, p. 568^. 

For the extract from Artemidorus, relating to the same sub- 
ject, see page 57. 

r 2 
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lium), and separating the plain of Laodiceia from 
that of Iconium, they skirted the great valley which 
lies to the south-eastward of the latter city, as far 
asErkle; comprehending, to the north of Erkle 
and Bor, a part of the mountains of Hassan Daghi. 
It would seem that the depopulation of this coun- 
try, which rapidly followed the decline of the Ro- 
man power^ and the irruption of ^ the Eastern bar- 
barians, had left some remains of the vast flocks 
of Amyntas, mentioned by Strabo, in undisturbed 
possession of the Lycaonian hills to a very late pe- 
riod : for Hadji Khalfa, who describes the want of 
wood and water in these hills, adds, that there was a 
breed of wild sheep on the mountain of Fudul Baba, 
above Ismil, and a tomb of the saint from whom 
the mountain receives its name: and that sacrifices 
were pflered at the tomb by all those who hunted 
the wild sheep; and who were taught to believe that 
they should be visited with the displeasure of hea- 
ven, if they dared to kill more than two of these 
animals at a time *. 

At the back of the Lycaonian hills was Soatra, 
or Sabatra, situated in a part of the country so de- 
solate, that water was sold in the streets. Sabatra 

* Hadji Khalfa lived in the middle of the 17th century. 
Whether any wild asses or wild sheep are still found on the 
Lycaonian hiUs^ I have never been able to learn 3 but it is cer- 
tain that the ovaypo$, or wild ass^ is still hunted on similar hills 
in^many parts of Persia. Naturalists have often confounded 
this animal with the zebra. 
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was at a distance of 55 Roman miles from Laodi- 
ceia Combusta, and of 44 from Iconium *. 

There is some difficulty in understanding to which 
of the lakes at the foot of the Lycaonian hills we are 
to apply the names Coralis and Trogitis. Stephanus 
mentions a city of Carallis, or Caralleia, which he 
ascribes to Isauria. About the same period of time 
there was a Caralia belonging to the consular go- 
vernment of Pamphylia, and a bishopric of that 
province; but which had ceased to be an episcopal 
see in the ninth centuiyf- If these notices refer to 
one and the same place, it is probable that the lake 
of Karajeli is the ancient Coralis, or Caralis ; and 
that the ruins which are found near its shore are 
those of the town Caralleia;}:. In this case, the 
lake of Ugun is probably the Trogitis of Strabo ; 
for it is difficult to suppose that he meant the lake 
of Iconium by either of those which he names. 
As to the difference of size which he remarks be- 
tween them, our information is so imperfect, and 
the lakes themselves differ so much in size, accord- 
ing to the seasons, that no certain inference can 
be drawn from this distinction of the geographer. 

* Tab. Peutinger. segm. 6. 

t Compare Hierocles and the Acts of the Councils of Ephe- 
8US, Chalcedon, and Constantinople, with the Notitiae Graco- 
rum Episcopatuum. 

+ Livy (1. 38. c. 15.) mentions a Caralitis palus^ but it 
seems to have been situated further westward than Karajeli, 
and near the Cibyratis. 
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Oiie of the most remarlsabte features of this part 
of Asia Minor is the lake Tatta ; which, according 
to Strabo, produced salt in such abundance, that 
any substance immersed in it was very soon en^ 
tirely covered with the crystal ; and that birds were 
unable to fly, if they had dipped their wings in it. 
The lake still furnishes all the surrounding coun^ 
try with salt, and its produce is a valuable royal 
farm in the hands of the Pasha of Kir-shehr. 
In 1638, Sultan Murad the Fourth made a cause* 
way across the lake, upon the occasion of his 
army marching to take Bagdad from the Persians. 
The road from Ak-serai and Khoja Hissdr to Hai* 
mane and to the north-westward, passes across the 
lake. 

The numerous places noticed in ancient history in 
the country round the lake Tatta, and from thence 
north-westward as far as Dorylaeura, prove that, 
however naked and disagreeable, it was not unfruit- 
ful. The natural landmarks, however, are so few, 
and the mention of the towns by the ancients is so 
slight, that it will be difficult for travellers to iden- 
tify any ruins which may exist, unless where they 
are assisted by the preservation of the ancient ap- 
pellations, either in inscriptions or in the modern 
names. At present, Germa and Orcistus are the 
only two places whose sites are exactly determined ; 
the former by the modern name of Yerma, the 
latter by means of a Latin inscription which Po- 
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cocke copied at the modern village of Alekiam"*^. 
Germa was a Boman colony, and probably flou* 
risbed after tbe decline of the neighbouring city of 
Fessinus. Of Orcistus we know nothing, except 
that its bishop subscribed to the Council of ChaU 
cedon in the year 451, and that it continued to be 
a see of the ecclesiastical province of the Second 
m Pessinuntine Galatia until a late period of the 

Byzantine Empire!- 

The documents which chiefly assist in placing 
the ancient cities of these parts of Lycaonia, Gala- 
tia, and Pbrygia, are the Antonine and Jerusalem 
Itineraries, and the Peutinger Table. It is to be 
regretted that we can seldom place entire confidence 
in the distances contained in these authorities^-^ 
flagrant instances of discrepancy and inaccuracy 
being so frequent as to make one very cautious in 
trusting inopUcitly to them, without some corrobo- 
rating evidence. 

The following is a comparative view of the di- 
stances in Roman miles, in the three Itineraries, 

* Pococke^ in mentioning this inscription in the Nanrative 
of his IVavels (vol. 2. part 2. ch. ]5.)« makes a blunder similar 
to that which I have noticed relating to another inscription bX 
A&6m Karahiss&r. He Observei)^ that the inscription at Alekiam 
contains the word " Amorianorum :'* no such word occurs, but 
*' Orcistanorum " is found twice j and the inscription/ which is 
long and curious^ and (what is very uncommon with Pococke) 
tolerably correct^ clearly shows that Alekiun is the site of 
Orcistus. 

t Notitiae Episcopatuum Grsecorum. 
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between the several places on the great Roman road 
from Nicaea, by JuliopoUs and Ancyra to Tyana, 
omitting such of the mere changing-, or halting- 
places * as are found only in one of the itineraries, 
and correcting the orthography of some of the names 
from the better authority of Strabo, Ptolemy, &c. 

It. Anton, It. Hierosol. Tab. 

Itinerary of Itinerary of 

Antoninus. Jerusalem. Peulanger Table. 

From Nicaea to Tottaium 44 . . 40 . . 40 

Dablae . 28 . . 29 . . 23 

Dadastana 45 . . 22 . . 40 

Juliopolis 26 . . 25 . . 28 

Total from Nicsa to ) , .« ^^c loi 

Juliopolis . . P^^ . . 116 . . 131 

Laganeos (Agannia in It. 

Hieros.) . . . . 24 . . 24 . . 50 
Minizus ...... 23 . . 16 

Ancyra 52 . . 25 + thelast 66from 

stage Lagania 

^"t ATcji^""^"^ ! 99. about 75 . ~, 

Total from Nicsea to ) oxo u * mi nA^ 

Ancyra . . ( 242 . about 191 . . 247 

Ancyra to Corbeus . . 20 . . 21 

Rosolcgiacum .... 12 . . 12 

Aspona 31 . . 31 . . 73 from 

Parnassus t .... 24 .. 35 Ancyra. 



Total from Ancyra to \ ^^ ^^ 

Parnassus . . S ^' . . vif 



\ 



• In the Jerusalem Itinerary the places are distinguished by the 
words Civitas, city 3 Mutatio, changing-place j Mansio, kondk. 
t These four distances occur again in the Antonine (ed. 
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It, Anton, It. Hierosoi, 7Vi6. 

Itinerary of Itinerary of 

Antoninus. Jerusalem. Peutinger Table. 

Ozzala (loe^ola in Hieros.) 17 . . 16 

Nitazus (Nitalis in Hier.) 18 . . 18 

Colonia Archelais . . 27 . . 29 

Total from Parnassus j 

to Archelais . ^ o^ . . 63 

Total from Ancyra to ) , ^n , ^o , , ^ -. 

Archelais . . { 149 . . 162 . . 118 > 

Nazianzus (Nantianulus 

in Anton.^ Anathiango 

in Hieros.) ... 25 .. 24 

Sasima 24 . . 24 

Andabalis 16 . . 16 . . 27 f 

Tyana 16 deest. 

Total from Archelais ) 81 . . 64 + the 68 t 
to Tyana . . S l&st stage 

'^%^r ^'^. ^ I 230 . . 242 § . . 186 



Wessel. p. 205.). in the road from Ancyra to Csesareia, or 
Mazaca, as follows — 24, 18, 20, 22 j but 1 have rejected them, 
because those given in the text from the Anton ine are con- 
firmed by the Jerusalem as far as Aspona. On the other hand, 
the 24 M. P. from Aspona to Parnassus, in the Antonine, is so 
far confirmed by the 22 of the same itinerary in the road to 
Caesareia, as to make it probable that the 35 of the Jerusalem 
is erroneous. 

* This part of the route in the Table is very incor^ct. Ni- 
tazus seems to stand in the place of Corbeus, and vice versa j 
and the names of Ancyra and Archelais are omitted. 

t This distance is taken from the road from Tyana to Mazaca. 

J By a route which must have been different from that of 
the other two itineraries ; none of the names being alike. 

§ By assuming (from the Antonine) 16 M.P. for the last 
stage to Tyana. 
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The Antonine and Jerusalem proceed together 
as far as Mopsucrene *, 56 M. P. from Tyana in 
the former and 63 in the latter. From thence the 
Antonine proceeds by iEgse to Baiae and Alexandria 
ad Issum — and the Jerusalem to the same points 
by Tarsus and Adana. 

Between Tyana and the Pylae was situated Faus- 
tinopolis, probably not far from the camp of Cy- 
rus t; for it can hardly be doubted that Curtius, in 
stating the Pylae to have been only fifty stades from 
the camp of Cyrus, alluded to the beginning of the 
passes. The narrowest part, which was particularly 
called the Pylse, was towards the southern side of 
the mountain, as the Jerusalem Itinerary:^ and 
modern travellers concur in showing. 

Of the places contained in the preceding extract 
from the Itineraries, Andabilis is the only one of 
which the position is determined by the name in 
actual use. But there is a strong presumption 

* Mopsucrene was 12 M. P. shoit of Tarsus> and was noted 
for the death of the Emperor Constantius. The name is dis* 
figured in both the Itineraries. For the correction see the 
authorities quoted in Cellarius^ 1. 3. c. 7. § 122.; but parti- 
cularly Ammianus^ 1. 21. c. 15.^ compared with Theophanes 
Chronog. p. 39. The Antonine seems to have confounded 
Mopsucrene with Mopsuestia $ and hence to have omitted the 
distance between these two places. 

t Xenoph. Anab. 1. 1 . c. 2. Arrian, L 2. c. 4. Q. Curt. 
1. 3. c. 4. Strabo, p. 539. 

X According to this authority, the post^station of the Pyls 
(mutatio Fyke) was 24 M. P. from Tarsus. 
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that Ak-serai stands on the site of Archelais, tis 
well from the agreement of its position on a line 
drawn from A^ngura to Bor with that which the 
distances in the Itineraries give to Archelais on the 
same line, as from the remark of Pliny, that this 
colony of Claudius stood on the Halys; for Ak-serai 
by all accounts is watered by the stream which 
forms the western branch of that river. As no 
traveller, however^ has yet described Ak-serai, we 
are still uninformed whether it stands on the exact 
site of the ancient colony, or only near it. 

Upon comparing together the distances from Ni- 
C8ea to Tyana in the three itineraries, it is obvious 
that the Antonine is most to be depended upon'; for 
in some of the important points in which it differs 
from the Jerusalem it is confirmed by the Table ; 
and in one instance^ where it differs from the Jeru- 
salem, and where the Table fails us, it is confirmed 
by itself in another passage. We may conclude, 
therefore, in taking the road distance in Roman miles 
between Nic£ea and Ancyra at 242, and from Ancyra 
to Tyaha.at 230. Both these measured vn my con*- 
struction in distances of half a degree along the ge- 
neral direction of the route give 150 geographical 
miles or a rate of -jVy of a G. M. to the M. P. on 
the former road, and of -iVo* ^^ ^^^ latter; both 
somewhat below the correct rate of the Roman mile 
on level ground (and such is by far the greater 
part of this road), but sufficiently near the truth 
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to give a strong presumption of accuracy both 
to the ancient numbers and to my construction. 
It must be confessed, however, that the ancient 
road which branched to Mazaca from the road 
Ancyra — ^Tyana, compared with the map, does 
not give a similar result. The distance of 114 
M. P. between Parnassus and Mazaca in the An- 
tonine Itinerary, compared with the 85 G. M. of 
the map, gives a rate to the M. P. of not much 
less than -iV^ or -f- of a G. M. Future geographers 
will determine whether my construction is in fault 
or the Itinerary, which unfortunately on this route 
we have no means of checking by any other au- 
thority. 

There are five routes in the Table across Mount 
Taurus, from the interior plains to the southern 
coast. The easternmost is not connected at either 
end ; but the word Paduando shows its real position. 
The Pylae Ciliciae was also called the pass of Podan- 
dus, which place was about midway between Tyana 
andTarsus: this route of the Table, therefore, is evi- 
dently intended for that from Tyana to Tarsus ; and 
should be connected accordingly*. Next to this is 
a road from Iconium, unconnected at its southern 

♦ It should then be read thus, — ^Tyana Aquls Calidis 1 2 

Podando 22 Coriopio 12 in Monte 12Tarso Cilicise. We know 
from modern travellers, that there are about 12 miles from the 
foot of the mountain to Tarsus. Coriopium here stands at the 
same distance from Tarsus as Pvlse in the Jerusalem, and is 
probably the «ame place. 
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extremity, and without any places named on it, 
except " the boundaries of Cilicia" and " Mount 
Taurus *." It is evidently intended for the road from 
Iconiunl to Tarsus. The third route leads from Ico- 
nium by Tetrapyrgia to Pompeiopolis : the sum of 
its distances from " ad fines" (the boundary of Ci- 
licia) to Pompeiopolis is 54 M.P., or very nearly 
the same as the distance from the " boundaries " to 
Tarsus in the former road, and from the " hot wa- 
ters " to Tarsus, in the first road. It gives us the 
line of Tetrapyrgia f; a town, therefore, which can- 
not be the same as that placed by Ptolemy in the 
Garsauritis of Cappadocia. The fourth road led 
from Iconium by Taspa, Isaura, and Crunae to Se- 
kuceia, with a branch leading from between Isaura 
and Crunae to Anemurium. It gives us the line of 
Isaura, but its distances are imperfect \. The fifth 
road across the Taurus led from Iconium to Side, 
with a branch to Antiocheia of Pisidia. The di- 
stance in the Table seems to be 80 M. P. to Side, 
which is about half the reality. 

Having drawn upon the map the several routes 

* I read it thus. Iconium 20 fines Cilictae 25 in Monte 
Tauro 30 Tarso Ciliciae : thus connecting the extremity^ as in 
the former instance^ with the words Tarso Ciliciae. The num- 
ber 20 (xx.) ought perhaps to be 120 (cxx). 

t Tetrapyrgia and Crunae are named together by the geo- 
grapher of Ravenna. 

J The only two that have any appearance of reality are 24 
M. P. from Taspa to Isaura^ and 33 M. P. from Crunae to Se- 
leuceia. 
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of the three Itineraries, inserting the names of the 
principal places at their proportional distances, 
and correcting occasionally their orthography from 
better authorities, it remains only for me, m refer- 
ence to the central region immediately under con- 
aideration, to offer some remarks upon a iew of the 
chief points on which the Itineraries are assisted 
by other authorities. It is hoped that by these^ 
several means the future traveller will be furnished 
with an approximation that may assist him in as- 
certaining the real sites. 

The most important places in the northern part 
of the country under consideration were (after An* 
cyra), Juliopolis, Pessinu^, and Amorium. 

1. Juliopolis. — We learn from Strabo that tbi» 
city stood on the Sangarius, on the site of the an- 
cient Gordium*, and that it received its name from 
Cleon, a native, who after having exercised the 
profession of robber wkh great success in Mount 
Olympus, Phrygia Epictetus, and the adjacent di^ 
stricts, had the good fortune to muke himself use- 
ful, first to Marcus Antonius and afterwards to 
Julius Caesar: for these services he was acknow- 

eir) $h rovru) rd itacKaid rujy ipuywv oiKy^nljpta Mi&u xa) sri 
ir^orspoif Top^lov tulI aKKwv riyajy, oo^' Ip^vij cwjo^rai %6x§wf 
iwd, KW[ji.at fx^iKcuJ y^ei^ovf rwy ixXwr oJov etrn ro PopSiov . ... 

Strabo, p. 568. 
To W rdphov errl fisr rrjs. ipvylas T^f I0' 'EAAijnroirw, 
Kslrou Bs ett) row ^ayyapm icoraiMij. Arrian, lib. 1 . c. 29. 
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ledged by the Romans as an independent prince, 
and was honoured with the priesthood of Comanai 
in Pontus^ and of Jupiter Abrettenus in Mysia: in 
gratitude to Caesar, he gave the name of Juliopolis 
to his native town, which had greatly declined from 
its former importance until he made it his capital "i^. 
It appears from an existing coin of Juliopolis f 
that it was situated at the confluence of the San- 
garius and Scopas, and from Procopius that it stood 
about ten miles to the west of the Siberis ;J:. The 
latter seems to have been the same stream which 
Pliny calls Hiera, for he makes no mention of the 
Siberis, but names the Hiera next to the Scopius § ; 
and the Jerusalem Itinerary places the river Hierus 
at 13 M. P. to the eastward of Juliopolis ||. The 
respective distances of Juliopolis from Nicaea and 
from Ancyra in the Antonine Itinerary fall precisely 
at the point, where the stream named Aladan by 
Paul Lucas unites with the Aiald or Sakaria not far 

♦ Straho, p. 574, 

t Eckhel. Doct. Num. vet. Bithynia. 

Tl^spiv, rujy ii^h xa,Xovii,svcov Duxewv dyyiora, itoXsws ^e 
lovXi^oKsofjfs did oTjjMra/o;* fiaAiora ^kol ks rd itphs dyltrx^trac 
TjXioy. Procop. de iEdif. 1. 5. c. 4. 

§ De c»tero intus in Bithyma colonia Apamena, Agrip- 
penses, Juliopolit®, Bithynionj flumina, Syrius, Lapsias, Phar- 
micas^ Aloes, Crynis, Lilasus, Scopius, Hiera, qui Bithyniam et 
Galatiam disterminat. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 32. 

II Civitas Juliopolis 13 M. P. Mutatio Hieron potamon 11 
M. P. Agannia (Laganeus) Itin. Hierosol. p. 574. Weasel. 
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to the westward of Sarildr. The character, also, of 
being subject to inundation, which Procopius shows 
to have been that of the Siberis *, agrees with a 
remark of Lucas in regard to the Kirmir, which he 
crossed between Beybazar and Aids, and which falls 
into the Sakaria about ten miles to the eastward of 
the junction of the Aladan. From all these consi- 
derations it appears that the Aladan is the Scopas, 
and the Kirmir the Siberis or Hierus; and that 
some vestiges of Juliopolis would probably be found 
at or near Sarildr at the junction of the Scopa^ or 
Aladan with the Sangarius. Pliny remarks that the 
Hierus was the boundary of Bithynia and Galatia, 
thus agreeing with Ptolemy t> who places Julio- 
polis the last town in Bithynia, after Dablse and 
Dadastana. At a later period, however, Dadastana, 
where the Emperor Jovian died, was considered the 
frontier town J. 

That Juliopolis stood exactly at the junction of 
the two rivers Sangarius and Scopas, may be in- 
ferred as well from the coin as from Procopius, 
who informs us that Justinian erected a dyke to 
defend the walls of Juliopolis from the ravages of 
a river flowing on the western side of the city || : 

* Justinian built a bridge and dyke to preserve the high road 
from the ravages of the Siberis. Procop. de^Edif. 1. 5. c. 4. 

t Plin. ubi supr. Ptolem. 1 5. c. 1. 

t Ammian. 1. 25. sub fin. Socrat. I. 3. sub fin. Sozomen^ 
1. 6. c. 6. Theodoret 1. 4. c. 5. 

II Procop. De iEdif. 1. 5. c. 4. 
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a remark which shows also, that the city was on the 
eastern side of the junction. 

The advantages which twice made this site the 
capital of the surrounding country were not entirely 
those of its position, at the confluence of two peren- 
nial streams in the centre of the fertile valley of the 
SangariuSj near the southern foot of theOlympene 
range, and at a favourable point for commanding 
the open country to the southward, though all these 
must have had a powerful influence on its prosperity. 
They were in part derived from its situation relatively 
to the sea-coasts of Asia Minor; its central position, 
and the facility of its communication as well with 
the Euxine and Mgiean as with the Pamphylian sea, 
having made it one of the most frequented com- 
mercial marts in the peninsula =^. 

* Postero die ad Gordium pervenit. Id baud magnum qui- 
dem oppidum est^ sed plus quam mediterraneum celebre et 
frequens emporium : tria maria pari ferme distantia intervallo 
habet^ Hellespontum^ ad Sinopen^ et alterius orss litora^ qua 
Cilices maritimi colunt : multarum magnarumque prseterea gen- 
tium fines contingit^ quarum commercium in eum maxime locum 
mutui usus contraxere. Liv. 1. 38. c. 18. 

Phrygia tunc habebat quondam nobilem Midse regiamj Gordium 
nomen est urbi> quam Sangarius amnis interfluit pari intervallo 
Pontico et Cilicio mari dlntantem. Q. Curt. 1. 3. c. 1 . 

These observations of Livy and Curtius may be taJfen &s ex- 
amples of the extreme negligence and inaccuracy often shown 
by the Latin authors in matters of f;tot relating to foreign coun- 
tries. It could hardly have been unknown at Rome in their 
time^ that Gordium was not half so distant from the Propontis 
or Euxine as from the iEgaean or Cilician sea. 

G 
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2. Pessinus. — It unfortunately happens, that the 
only two ancient places in this country, the positions 
of which are deduced from the superior though not 
always infallible evidence, of apreservation of the an- 
cient name, Orcistus and Germa, afford us very little 
assistance in a determination of the neighbouring 
'site^. Orcistus does not occur in the itineraries or 
in the march of Manlius ; its position at Alekiam 
serves, therefore, only to show where those roads did 
not pass. As to Germa, its position at Yerma is in 
total disagreement with the itinerary of Antoninus, 
according to which, Germa was 16 M. P. on the 
road from Pessinus to Ancyra *; whereas Pessinus 
being by the consent of Pplybius, Livy, and Strabo 
on the Sangarius f , and Yerma being about 15 

* Iter a Pesinunte Ancyram - 99 M. P. 

Sic Germa - - 16 

Vindia - - 24 

Papira - - 32 

Ancyra - - 27 



Iter a Dorylao Ancyra - - 141 M. P. 

Sic Arcelaio - 30 

Germa - - 20 
Vindia - - 32 
Papira - - 32 
Ancyra - - 27 
The 32 to Vindia is an error for 24^ &s appears by the numbers 
in the former list agreeing with the total : 32 seems by a mis- 
take of the copier to hare been written twice. 

t Polyb. 1. 22. c. 20. Liv. 1. 38. c. 18. Strabo, p. 567. Hero- 
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miles to the S. W. of that river, Pessinus should 
rather have been on the road from Germato An* 
cyra, if Germa was at Yerma. We are under the 
Jiecessity, therefore, either of doubting the identity 
of Yenna, or of rejecting the evidence of the An- 
tonine as to the site of Pessinus. I am the more 
inclined to adopt the latter part of the alternative, 
because that itinerary is liable to great suspicion 
in this place, from its total disagreement with the 
Peutinger Table in its distance from Dorylaeum to 
Germa, while the Table on the other hand is con^- 
firmed by the actual construction. The Table 
gives 77 M. P. from Dorylaeum to Pessinus *, 



dian (in the Life of Commodus) says that Pessinus was on 
the Gallus : but we know from Strabo that the Gallus was 
that branch of the Sakaria which waters the valley of L^fke. 
The mistake of Herodian is easily accounted for : —The Gallus 
being a very important branch of the Sangarius, the united 
stream was often known by the former name ; as we observe in 
Ammianus,^~who in coupling the Gallus with the lake Sophon^ 
which we. know from some passages in the Byzantine history 
to have been the lake of Sabanja^ — evidently means by the 
Gallus the lower part of the Sangarius. In process of time 
the name Gallus became applied to the whole course of the 
Sangarius as far as its sources. The same thing happened 
to the Scamander at Troy, the name of which between the 
time of Homer and that of Antiochus the Great had become 
attached not only to the part below the junction of the two 
rivers, but to that also above it, as far even as the sources 
of the Homeric Simoeis. 

* Dorileo28 Mideo 28 Tricomia 21 Pessinunte. Tab. 
Peutinger, seg. 6. 

g2 
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which agrees very accurately with the 66 G. M. of 
direct distance on the map ; whereas the Antonine 
has only 50 M, ?• from Dorylaeum to Germa, 
although according to that itinerary Germa ought 
to be still further than Pessinus from Dorylaeum. 
It is probable, therefore, that there is some error 
in this part of the Antonine itinerary/ and that the 
Roman remains which Mr. Kinneir observed at Yer- 
ma are really those of the Roman colony of Germa. 
Pessinus was situated on theSangarius, at the foot 
of mount Dindymum*. It appears from Livy "f to 
have been on the right bank of the river; for he states 
that Manlius coming from the southward, after hav- 
ing constructed a bridge and crossed the river, was 
met by the priests ofi Pessinus as he marched along 
thebank; and that having accepted the omen of their 
predictions in favour of the Romans, he halted for the 
day in the same place where he met them, which 
appears to have been very near to Pessinus. As he 
arrived on the next day at Gordium, which we have 
already seen was only ten or thirteen miles from 
the river Hierus ; and as his march in direct di- 
stance could hardly have been more than 14 G. M. 
— it is evident that Pessinus was not very far above 
the junction of the Hierus with the Sangarius. It 
is not improbable that it may have stood exactly 
at the junction of these two streams, and that the 

* Slrabo, p. 567. t Liv. 1. 38 c. 18. 
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Hierus may have received that name as partaking 
of the sacred character of Pessinus. * 

This position of Pessinus, it may be observed, is 
in exact agreement with the account which Am- 
mianus gives of the march of Julian from Ni- 
csea; who, after having followed the great road of 
the Itineraries as far as 'the confines of Gallogrsecia 
(near Gordium), turned to the right to Pessinus *. 
The traveller, therefore, who after discovering the 
site of Gordium should turn out of the great road 
to A^ngura about Sarildr, and follow the right 
bank of the Sangarius, could hardly fail in finding 
some indications of the site of a place which is de- 
scribed by Strabo t as a great mart of commerce, and 
which flourished as a metropolitan bishopric until 
the Mussulman conquest :{;. It is not impossible 
that he might discover some remains of the very an- 
cient and celebrated temple dedicated to Angistis, 
the Great Goddess, or Phrygian Cybele, which, had 
been sumptuously adorned with porticos of white 
marble by the Pergamenian kings, and which was 
the object of the visit of the apostate emperor. 

The only evidence of ancient history militating 
against the position of Pessinus here supposed, is 
the assertion of Strabo that the sources of the San- 
garius were only 150 stades distant from Pessinus, 



* Ammian. 1. 22. c. 9. t Strabo, p. 567. 

X Notit. Episc. Graec. 
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for this short interval does not very well agree virith 
the description of the Sakaria given by Pococke and 
Kinneir, who crossed it considerably above the sup- 
posed site of Pessinus*, — a better knowledge of the 
country will show whether the error is in the num- 
bers of Strabo, or in ray conjecture as to the site 
of Pessinus : or» perhaps^ it may be found that the 
sources of the Sangarius alluded to by Strabo were, 
in the same manner as those of the Maeander and 
of several other Grecian rivers, not the natural or 
most distant springs of the river; although, from 
something, remarkable in them, they may have been 
the reputed sources. 

8.. Amorium chiefly flourished under the Byzan- 
tine empire. It was the metropolitan see of the 
Second Galatia, and was taken and cruelly plun- 
dered by the C!aliph Motasem, in the year of the 
Christian sera 837 1* Under the Saracens it rose 
to be the chief town of all the surrounding coun- 
try; and continued to be so in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Idrisi wrote his geographical work;}:. 
The Turkish conquest, however, effected so com- 
plete a change in the political arrangement and 
geographical nomenclature of Asia Minor, that we 
find no trace of the name of Amorium in the Turk- 

* Pococke, however, observes, that the river was '' small ** 
where he crossed it, " being near the sources." 
t Zonar. Ann. 1. 15. c. 29. 
X Geogr. Nubicns. (Clim. 5. pars 5.) 
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ish Geographers ; and future traveUers will perhaps 
find the best evidence of its site in its Saracenic 
vestiges, combined mth such slender data as the 
Greek authors have left ua. Strabo, and Stephanus 
who follows hini, place Amorium in Great Phrygia; 
and Strabo clearly describes it * as being in the 
country which lay southward of Cotyaeium, Dory- 
laeum, and Pessinus; westward of Lycaonia,and 
in the parts near Phrygia Paroreius and Synnada. 
And this situation of Amorium serves to explain, 
and at the same time receives confirmation from, 
a part of the Peutinger Table which is rather ob- 
scure. We find in this Table a road from Pessinus 
to Amorium by Abrostola, and from thence to Lao- 
diceia Combusta ; it then returns from Amorium 
to Abrostola, and from the latter is carried to join 
the great route from Ancyra to Tyana, at Sala- 
berina (the Salambria of Ptolemy) 20 M. P. beyond 
Archelais. Hence it seems evident, upon placing 
these routes upon the map, that Amorium must 
have been to the southward of Abrostola; a situa- 
tion which agrees very well with that described in 
the words of Strabo. 

xa) Kariism, kou Mt^deiov xaJ AopuAawv leoXetg * * * 'Tit^p il 
tn^ 'Eitircrffrov tpos vitov ear)v -if jttgyaAij ^pvyioL Aefeouca sv 
dpitrrepd ri^y nscrcivouyra xa) rd irsp) 'Opnaopvxovs xal Auxao- 
ylav, hv is^td $e MaUvas xa^ AtiSovg xa) Kdpas* by ri kariy ^ts 
Ilapoopeios Xsyoiisyrj ^pvyla xa) ij 'rrpog Hiffi^i^ yea) ra Ksp) 'Ajxtf- 
piov xai Euju^EVfifay xa) SvVya^a. Strabo^ p. 576. 
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' The princess Anna Comnena * relates that her 
father Alexius^ in his expedition against the Turks 
in the year 1116, after moving from Dorylaeiim, 
sent forward detachments of his army from a place 
called Santabaris, towards Polybotum in one di- 
rection, and in another towards Poemanene and 
Amorium. This seems to place Santabaris at or 
near Seid-el-Ghazi, and Poemanene between that 
place and Amorium. 

Orcaoryci, which the passage of Strabo cited in 
the preceding note tends to place to the northward 
of Lycaonia, towards Pessinus, is shown by the 
geographer's description of Galatia to have been 
between that city and the lake Tatta, on the con- 
fines of the Tectosagesf. A third mention of 
Orcaoryci by the same author, seems to imply that 
it was not to the northward of Tatta ;};. Not far 
from these places was a town called Pitnisus, or Pit- 
nissa §, or Petenessus ||. Ptolemy, who considers 
this country a part of Lycaonia, names Petenessus 

♦ Anna Comn. 1. 15. p. 470. 

t Tsycrocrays^ ^h ri iepo$ rj? [isyaXji ^pvyla rf, xati Ueo'a'i* 
fowta xa) 'OpKaopvMus, Strabo^ p. 567. 

J Msrd $s rivVaXarlav irpof voVov ijrc xlfj^vi^ l(n*)y i} TaTYa, 
leapaxsifji^syTj rf ^syiy^f Ka^nra^ox/a r^ xara toig Mopt[M^vovf, 
l^epos y oij<roL 'Ttjs lUByiXris ^pvyias* xal rj ovvs^s ravrif it'^XP^ 

roy Tavpov, ^s ^'^ itXEianfjv 'Ajxuyra^ el^ev "Hre ^ 

T&troL tTfl xa) ta 7r«f) ^OpKaopvKods xa) Uiryicov xa) ra rtSv 
AfxaoVcav opoirs^ia ^vxpi xa) ^iKa, &c. Strabo, p. 568. 

§ Stephan. in nirvicca. || Ptolem. 1. 5. c. 4. 
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next to Daumana^ or Ecdamua, or Ecdautnana — 
the same, undoubtedly, as the Egdaua of the Table, 
which places it at 71 M. P. from Abrostola, on the 
road to Tyana. This position, therefore, of Pete- 
nessus, and consequently of the neighbouring Or- 
caoryci, agrees perfectly with that which is dedu- 
cible from the observations of Strabo. Orcaoryci 
and the neighbouring places formed a part of the 
awylous country described by Livy, through which 
the consul Manlius marched his army in proceed- 
ing from Synnada to cross the Sangarius near Pes- 
sinus ^. I am unable to trace his route, because 
none of the names of the intermediate places 
mentioned by him are found in any other author. 
In any such attempt it will be necessary to recol- 
lect that the boundaries of the Asiatic provinces 
followed by Strabo, were not established until long 
after the time of Manlius, by Augustus and Tibe- 
rius, — thai the Gauls had not long before conquered 
the greater part of Asia Minor, and that the Con- 
sul's expedition was for the purpose of reducing 
them. Hence we find that he arrived at the limits 
of the Tolistobogii only in three days* march from 
Beudos ; he then moved, in four days, to Alyatti ; 
from thence crossed the Accylus to Cuballum, 
where he was attacked by the Galatian cavalry; 
and from thence, in several days' continued march 

* Liv. 1.38. c. 15 et seq. 
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(continentibu6 ititieribus), he arrived at the San- 
garius. It is evident that the Consul was not 
marching in any regular line during these days, but 
was overrunning the country of the Tolistobogii, 
while waiting for an answer from the king of the 
Tectosages : it seems not at all improbable, there- 
fore, that he may have advanced as far southward 
as the Caballucome placed in the Table at 23 M.P. 
from Laodiceia, and at 32 from Sabatra ; and con- 
sequently, that the Caballucome of the Table may 
be the same as the Cuballum of Livv. 

There can be little doubt that the Tolosocorio 
marked in the Table at 24 miles from Abrostola, 
in the road to Tyana, and which by Ptolemy is 
written To^a(rro%fi;fa, ought to be Tolistochora, 
"the town of the Tolistobogii "; who being the 
southern and western division of the Galatians, 
must have precisely occupied the part of the country 
in which the direction and distances of the route 
in the Table place Tolistochora ** It has already 
been remarked, that the Egdaua of this road in the 
Table is the Ecdaumana of Ptolemy; in like man- 
ner Congusso may be corrected from him into Con- 

* The clmf town of the Tolistobogii^ however, in the time 
of Strabo, was not Tolistochora, but Pessinus. Ancyra, accord- 
ing to the arrangement of Augustus, was the chief town of 
the Tectosages, who occupied the central part of Galatia^ and 
Tavium was that of Trocmi, who possessed the eastern part of 
the province. Strabo, p. 567. 
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gustus; Petra into Perta, which writing is confirmed 
by the Notitiae Episcopatuum * ; and Salaberina 
into Salambria, at which place the road fell into 
that from Archelais to Tyana. 

* A bishop of Perta sat in the Second Nicenc Council, a.d. . 
787. 



Additional note to page 5 1 . 

The existence of a large district in the interior of Asia Minor^ 
in which the waters do not flow to the sea^ and that much 
larger tract on the frontier of Persia^ and Caubul^ which is 
watered by the £lmend^ (Etymander) terminating in a lake 
sitbject to periodical inundations^ seem sufficient without other 
examples to render it probable that a great part of the still 
larger continent of North Africa may have a physical construc- 
tion of the same kind^ and that its interior may be a system 
of oases^ formed by rivers ending in lakes which vary in size 
according to the season of the year. The mode in which 
Nature fertilizes low lands in icountries so situated as to climate 
that rain Seldom falls, except in th6 mountains or their vicinity, 
is exemplified in Egypt; and it is obvious that the Same end 
may be produced, whether the inundating river has a delta and 
a cfommunication with the sea, or whether it terminates in a 
lake which overflows large plains around its banks after the 
seiEison of rain in the high lands. In some instances, as in the 
Small district of Taka, which is situated in the midst of the 
Desert, between the Astaboras and the Red Sea, the inunda- 
tion which descends from the mountains of Abyssinia previous 
to the season of vegetation, is afterwards totally dried up. 
(Burckhardt's Nubia, p. 387.) But it more frequently happens 
that the recipient preserves a part of its water all the year; and 
this seems to be the condition of the lakes of Fitr^ and Bornoli. 
From the southern slopes of the African mountains bordering on 
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the Mediterranean Sea^ several considerable rivers run south- 
ward into the great Desert^ which cannot terminate otherwise 
than in iertdized sands^ or lakes^ or inundations. The lake 
Dibbie^ or Tybe, which was crossed by Alexander Scott in the 
course of his captivity^ we know from Park to be an inundation 
derived from the Niger. It is not impossible that the lake of 
Bornou may originate^ in part at leasts from the same stream 5 
for as Nature generally economizes her means^ it is evident 
that in the case of an interior river the greatest e£fect will be 
produced by the spreading of its waters as its course advances, 
instead of their being collected into one bed, as occurs in rivers 
which flow into the sea. In proportion, therefore, as the in- 
formation of travellers may show the impossibility of a junction 
of the Niger with the Nile (and Browne and English seem to 
have furnished the strongest evidence to this effect), it will 
become more probable that the Niger, by branching and by 
expanding into lakes and inundations^ is the great fertilizing 
cause throughout the low countries of North Africa which lie 
just without the reach of the tropical rains. Thus spread out 
and exposed to the rapid evaporation of an African sun, the 
Niger may be as large, or perhaps even larger where Park saw 
it at Sego, than in any subsequent part of its course. In several 
rivers of Spain, Italy> and particularly of Greece, artificial de- 
rivations alone have caused a similar effect; so that the quantity 
of water in the bed of the river diminishes instead of increases 
from the foot of the mountains to the sea. Even the Nile car- 
ries very little of its water to the sea, except during the inun- 
dation 5 and in ancient times when the Maeris and other smaller 
lakes were annually filled to a great extent, and when three or 
four times as much land was watered by the overflowing of the 
river as in the present day, the quantity of water discharged 
by the mouths of the Nile must have been still smaller than it 
is at present. 



CHAPTER III. 

CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY FROM k6nIA. 

Tshumra — Kassahd — Karamdn orLdranda — AncientCities of this 
Part of the Country — Laranda, Derbe, Lystra, Ilistra. — Pc»- 
sage over Mount Taurus into the Valley of the Calycadnus^^ 
Mout,'-— Passage of another Ridge ofTauruS'-'Sheikh'Jmdr^^ 
Approach to the Sea-coast — Gulnar or KeUnderi, ancient Co^ 
lenderii — Ancient Cities of the Interior of Tracheiotis — Olhasa 
Clattdiopolis — Philadelphia — Diocasareia. — Passage by Sea to 
Cyprus — Tzer{na — Lefkosia — Ldmaka — Return to TzeHnor^ 
Passage by Sea toKhdradra — CapeSelenti — Aldya, — Authors 
Route Jby Sea along the Coast to Constantinople, — Journal 
of General Koehier from Aldya to Shughut — Alara — Menoth 
gdt — Stavros — Addlia — Bidjikli — Tshaltigshe — Bdrdur — 
Ketsiburlu — Dombai — Sandakli — Sitshanli — Altun Tash—^ 
Kutdya — Indghi — Shughut, — Conclusion of the Tour. 

Feb. 1 . — Our journey of this day is from K6nia 
to Tsbumra, reckoned a six hours' stage. We have 
remarked that since leaving Ak-shehr the post- 
horses are of an inferior kind. They are largt^r. 
and not well formed, often broken-knee'd, and fre- 
quently falling, which seldom happened in the first 
part of our journey. Those supplied from Konia 
for this day's journey are very indifferent, and we 
did not get them till ten o'clock, nor till after we 
had paid some high fees to the post- master and 
Tatdr-aga. The plain of K6nia is considered the 
largest in Asia Minor; our road pursues a perfect 
level for upwards of twenty miles, and is in excel- 
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lent order for travelling. In such roads the journey, 
even with loaded horses, may be performed in two- 
thirds of the computed time. A rough kind of 
two- wheeled carriage, drawn by oxen or buffaloes, 
is used in this plain. It runs upon trucks, inge- 
niously formed of six pieces of solid wood, three 
in the centre, and three on the outside, the outer 
joints falling opposite to the centre of the inner 
pieces; the whole is kept together by an iron 
felloe, and by fastenings connecting the outer pieces 
with the inner. 

Tshumra is a small village with a scanty culti- 
vation around it. We are lodged in a Turk's cot- 
tage, which consists of two apartments. The inner 
(which is considerably the larger of the two) is for 
his horse; the other is separated from the passage 
leading into the stable by two or three steps and a 
low rail, and is just sufficient to contain the fire- 
place, and a sofa on either side of it. This is the 
• whole of his habitation, and here we are just able 
to find room enough to lie down at night. 

Feb. 2. — ^From Tshumra to Kassaba, nine hours 
over the same uninterrupted level of the finest soil, 
but quite uncultivated, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a few widely dispersed villages. 
It is painful to behold such desolation in the midst 
of a region so highly favoured by nature. Another 
characteristic of these Asiatic plains is the exact- 
ness of the level, and the peculiarity of their extend- 
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ing, without any previous slope, to the foot of the 
mountains, which rise from them, like lofty islands 
out of the surface of the ocean. The Karamanian 
ridge seems to recede as we approach it, and the 
snowy summits of Argaeus are still seen to the 
north-eastward. We passed only one small village 
in this day's route. It was called Alibey Kiui, and 
was situated at one hour's distance short of Kassabd. 
We observed, however, some ruins of villages, and 
in several places fragments of ancient architecture, 
particularly about half way, at a bridge constructed 
almost entirely of such remains, which traverses a 
small stream running from the mountain on our 
right to the lake of K6nia. At three or four miles 
short of Kassabd, we are abreast of the middle 
of the very lofty insulated mountain already men- 
tioned, called Kara-dagh. It is said to be chiefly 
inhabited by Greek Christians, and to contain 1001 
churches; but we afterwards learned that these 
1 00 1 churches (Bin-bir Klissa) was a name given 
to the extensive ruins of an ancient city at the foot 
of the mountain. Since leaving K6nia we have 
experienced more civility from the inhabitants than 
before ; a change to be ascribed to our being now 
upon a less frequented route. On approaching 
Kassabd, the people met us in great numbers. One 
person threw a pair of pigeons, with the legs tied 
together, under the feet of the general's horse ; 
others wrestled and danced. On arriving at our 
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lodging they brought us presents of water- melons, 
dried grapes, and other fruits. Kassabd differs 
from every town we have passed through, in being 
built of stone instead of sun-baked bricks. It is 
surrounded with a wall flanked by redans, or an- 
gular projections, and has some handsome gates 
of Saracenic architecture. It has a well supplied 
bazar, and seems formerly to have been a Turkish 
town of more importance than it is at present. 
The dry clear weather which has been so propitious 
to our travelling, has been very unfavourable to 
agriculture. At Kassabd we are informed that 
there has been neither snow nor rain for two 
months, and that the drought is very distressing. 
Khatun-serdi is four hours to the westward of Kas- 
sabd, in a pleasant situation in the mountains. 

Feb. 3. — ^From Kassabd to Karamdn, four hours: 
the weather cool and overcast; the road still pass- 
ing over a plain, which towards the mountains 
begins to be a little intersected with low ridges 
and ravines. At one hour from Kassabd we pass 
on the outside of Illisera, a small town with low 
walls and towers, built of mud bricks, and situated 
upon a rising ground half a mile from the foot 
of the mountains. Between these mountains and 
the Kara-dagh there is a kind of strait, which 
forms the communication between the plain of 
Karamdn and the great levels lying eastward of 
Kdnia. Having passed this opening, we enter the 
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plain of Karam^n. Our course from K6iiia has 
been more southerly than it was before we reached 
that town, or upon an average S. by £. by com- 
pass. We are told that the mountsdns above II- 
lisera produce madder in great abundance, partly 
used in the dyeing manufactories of K6nia, and 
partly sent to Smyrna. The plain of Karamdn 
and the foot of the surrounding mountains are in 
general well cultivated ; and as they present a more 
bounded prospect, and are intersected with frequent 
streams, and varied with swelling grounds, they 
are much more pleasing and picturesque than the 
immense unbroken levels we have for so many days 
been travelling over. 

Advancing towards Karamdn I perceive a pass- 
age into the plains to the N.W. round the north- 
ern end of Kara-dagh, similar to that of lUisera on 
the south, so that this mountain is completely insu- 
lated. We still see to the north-east the great snowy 
sumrhits of Argseus, which is probably the highest 
point of Asia Minor*. As we approached the town 
of Karamdn two horsemen met us, and conducted 
us to our Kondk, at the house of the Vekil of the 



* By the description of Mr. Kinneir it appears that Argaus 
is not less than 8 or 9000 feet above the sea 3 for it was covered 
with snow to a great distance below the summit in Octobei' : 
Strabo's expression^ therefore, of opos itdytwv i^Xoratos may, 
perhaps, ^PP^y to it with truth, if we confine his observation to 
the countries between the Caucasus and the Alps. 

H 
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Bishop of Iconiuin, who is at the head of the 
Christian community of the place. Karamdn is 
situated at a distance of two miles from the foot 
of the mountains. Its ancient Greek name, Ld- 
randa, with the accent on the first syllable, is still 
in common use among the Christians, and is 
even retained in the firmahns of the Porte. The 
houses, in number about a thousand, are separated 
from one another by gardens, and occupy a large 
space of ground. There are now only three or 
four mosques, but I observed the ruins of several 
others; and the remains of a castle show that the 
place was formerly of much greater importance. 
It was the capital of a Turkish kingdom, whi(^h 
lasted from the time of the partition of the domi- 
nions of the Seljukian monarchs of Iconium until 
1486, when all Caramania was reduced to subjec- 
tion by the Ottoman emperor Bayazid the Second. 
Karamdn derives its name from the first and great- 
est of its princes, who on the death of Sultan 
Aladin the Second, about the year 1300, made 
himself master of Iconium, Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lycaonia, and of a large portion of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia. His name, like those of some other 
Turkish chieftains^, who at the same time shared 
among them a great part of the western provinces 
of the peninsula, has been transmitted to poste- 

* Karasi^ Sarukhan, Aidin, Kermian. (See Niceph. Greg. 
1. 7. c. 1. Chalcocond. 1. 1. p. 7. 
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rity in one of the great Turkish divisions of Asia 
Minor. The Ottomans upon obtaining posses- 
sion of Karamdn subdivided it into Kharic^ the 
outer and Itshili the interior country : probably 
because to them who came from the north-east 
Itshili, which comprises the Cilician coast and 
Cyprus, lay behind or within the mountains; Ico- 
nium the former Seljukian capital became the seat 
of the Ottoman Pashalik; and the decline of the 
town of Karamdn may be dated from that pe- 
riod. 

The appearance of Karamdn indicates poverty* 
The only manufactures are some coarse cotton and 
woollen stuffs; but they send the produce of the 
surrounding mountains, consisting chiefly of hides, 
wool, and acorns used in dyeing, to the neighbour- 
ing coasts and to Smyrna. The houses are built 
of sun-baked bricks, with flat roofs. The chimneys 
being very wide, and much exposed to violent winds 
from the surrounding mountains, have a trap-door 
on the top, which may be raised or lowered at 
plea$ure, by means of a cord, communicating 
through the roof into the house. The women of 
Karamdn when passing through the streets conceal 
their faces with unusual care. In the other parts 
of Asia Minor a veil covering the upper and lower 
parts of the face has been the utmost we have re- 
marked, but here I see several won^en with only a 
single eye exposed to the view of passengers. The 

H 2 
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rest of the person is in the usual shapeless form of 
Turkish drapery. 

We could not find any Greek remains at Kara- 
mdn, with the sole exception of a stone in a wall 
near the entrance of the castle with the words 

ICDANNHC AOMGCTIKOC upon it. 

The chief ancient towns near Laranda were Derbe 
and Lystra, whose names have been immortalized; 
by the sacred writer of the Acts of the Apostles *. 
— ^About the middle of the century preceding the 
birth of Christ, Derbe was the residence of an in- 
dependent chief, or robber, as Strabo calls himrj-, 
named Antipatrus, who possessed also Laranda. 
Antipatrus having been ^lain by Amyntas king of 
Galatia, Derbe fell into the power of the latter; 
who had already received Isauria from the Romans, 
upon its reduction by Servilius. Amyntas con- 
quered all Pisidia, as far as Apollonias, near Apa- 
meia Cibotus ; but having fallen in fighting with 
the Homonadenses, his dominions devolved to the 
Romans; who having not long afterwards suc- 
ceeded also to those of Archelaus king of Cappa- 
docia, made a new distribution of these provinces, 
in which Derbe, as we have already seen, was the 
western extremity of the Cilician prsefecture of 

* Act. Apost. c. 14. 

t Cicero speaks of him with more respect : *' Cum Antipa- 
tro Derbete mihi non solum hospitium^, verum etiam summa 
familiaritas intercedit." — £p. ad Div. 1. 13. ep. 73. 
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Cappadocia. Strabo, from whom we learn most 
of the preceding facts *, observes in another place, 
that Derbe was on the Isaurian frontier of Cappa- 
docia ^f*. But it must also have been on the frontier 
of Lycaonia; for about the same time St. Luke calls 
both Derbe and Lystra cities of Lycaonia. About a 
century afterwards, we find that Derbe had been se- 
parated from the Cilician prsefecture of Cappadocia, 
and that it formed, — together with Laranda and 
the adjacent part of Mount Taurus, which contained 
Olbasa, — a separate district called Antiochiana; 
which Ptolemy places between Lycaonia and the 
Tyanitis:};. From all these circumstances, there 
seems no doubt that Derbe stood in the great Ly- 
caonian plain, not far from the Cilician Taurus, 
on the Cappadocian side of Ldranda; a situation 
precisely agreeing with that of the ruins called 
the 1001 churches of Mount Kara-dagh. These 
ruins have never been visited, or at least described, 
by any modern traveller ; nor has the route from 
Ldranda to Erkle, near which they stand, been tra- 
versed by any except Bertrandon de la Brocqui^re, 
in 1432, from whom we learn nothing more than 
that he travelled for two days in a plain from Erkle 

* Strabo, p. 534. 567. 

Kainra^ox/^ einitsfvKOf, ro rou ^Ayrittitpov Tvpavveloy roJ AspCrj' 
row roiirov f f^y xa) rd Adpav^a, Strabo, p. 5G9. 
X Ptolem. 1. 5.C. 6. 
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to Ldranda. It is impossible, therefore, to say, 
whether there is any lake near these rutns^ which 
will support the conjecture that the word ^jfi^i^, 
used by Stephanus * in speaking of Derbe, may be 
altered into TJijupti; for without this change the word 
can have no meaning. 

Lystra appears to have been nearer than Derbe 
to Iconium ; for St. Paul, leaving that city, proceeds 
fiptt to Lystra, and from thence to Derbe ; and in 
like manner returns to Lystra, to Iconium, and to 
Antiocheia of Pisidia. And this seems to agree with 
the arrangement of Ptolemy, who {^es Lystra 
in Isauria, and near Isaura, which seems evidently 
to have occupied some part of the valley of Sicfy 
Shehr, or Bey Shehr. Under the Greek empire, 
Homonade, Isaura, and Lystra, as well as Derbe 
and Laranda, were all included in the consular 
province of Lycaonia, and were bishoprics of the 
metropolitan see of Iconium. The similarity of 
name induced me at first to believe that Lystra 
was situated at the modern Illisera ; but we find, 
as well in the civil arrangement of the cities in 
Hierocles as in two ecclesiastical lists in the No- 
titide EJpiscopatuum, that Lystra and Ilistra were 
distinct places. I am inclined to think that the 
vestiges of Lystra may be sought for with the great- 
est probability of success at or near Wiran Khatoun 
or Khatoun Serai, about 30 miles to the southward 

* Stephan. in Aip'Sr}. 
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of Iconium. Nothing can more strongly show the 
little progress that has hitherto been made in a 
knowledge of the ancient geography of Asia Minor^ 
than that of the cities, which the journey of St. P&ul 
has made so interesting to us, the site of one only 
(Iconium) is yet certainly known. Perga, Antioch 
of Pisidia, Lystra, and Derbe, remain to be disco- 
vered. 

Feb. 4. — Such is the poverty of Karamdn, tliat 
we cannot procure the number of horses necessary 
for our party, and are obliged to perform the re-, 
mainder of the journey to the coast, reckoned at 
thirty-six hours, with camels, instead of horses, 
for cai*rying our baggage, although the intervening 
track, being almost entirely mountainous, is the 
kind of country the least adapted to that animal. 
It requires all thb day to procure a sufficiency of 
camels and horses ; and we are under the necessity 
of deferring our departure. 

Feb. 5. — ^The arrival of Captain Lacy from Con- 
stantinople produces a further delay this morning, 
an addition to our cattle being necessary. It was 
eleven o'clock before we set out from Karamdn, 
though we rose at two, and were ready to start al 
four. At the distance of two or three miles from 
the town we began to ascend, and entered the 
mountainous region which extends all the way to 
the coast, and. which anciently formed part of the 
division of Cilicia called Tracheiotis, or Cilicia 
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Tracheia. Our caravan now consists, beaides saddle- 
horses, of thirteen camels, one of which is laden 
with provisions for the rest. On account of the 
difficulty of the road, their burthen is light ; they 
carry no more than the usual load of a horse, yet 
with this easy weight they do not move quicker 
than two miles and a half in the hour. They step 
a yard at a time, and make about seventy-five steps 
in a minute. The post-horses laden with baggage 
in the former part of the route, moved at the rate 
of three miles and a half an hour in the plains. 
Entering the hills, we see rocks excavated into a 
great number of chambers, anciently sepulchral, 
but now inhabited by peasants and shepherds. As 
we leave the plains the climate changes. At four 
hours from Karamdn, in the lower region of the 
mountains, we pass a village where the snow begin- 
ning to fall heavily, and there being no habitation 
beyond for the next fifteen hours, our guides and 
attendants are much inclined to remain for the 
night ; but our delay at Karamdn makes us impa- 
tient to proceed, and we advance four hours further 
to a khan in the wildest part of the mountain. 
During the ascent, the road presented some mag- 
nificent views of mountain-scenery. On the left 
was a very lofty peaked summit, one of the highest 
of the range of Taurus, probably between 6 and 
7000 feet above the level of the sea. In the lower 
regions of the mountain, we passed through woods 
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consisting chiefly of oak, ilex, arbutus, lentisk, and 
junipers of various species. As we ascend, we en- 
ter the region of pines ; and through the latter part 
of the route do not see a living creature ; though 
we are told that the woods abound with deer, wild 
boars, bears, and wolves. The khan where we take 
up our lodging for the night is deserted, and partly 
in ruins. As we resolve not to unload the camels, 
they are seated on the outside of the khan in a ring 
round the door. We break some branches from the 
fir-trees, now heavily covered with snow, which grow 
near the khan, then select a part of the building 
where the roof is still entire, and make a fire on one 
of the hearths which are ranged in a line along the 
inside of the wall. Here we cook some meat which 
we had brought with us, and then sleep round the 
fire till midnight ; soon after which we send off our 
camels in advance, and at six o'clock (Feb. 6.) pur- 
sue our journey to Mout, distant eleven hours. — 
Tlie weather is again fine. The road lies over the 
highest ridges of the mountains, where, amidst the 
forests of pines, are several beautiful valleys and 
small plains, forming with the surrounding rocks 
and woods the most beautiful scenery. In several 
places we trace the footsteps of the wild animals, 
and observe spots where wild boars have been root- 
ing up the earth. The soil is fertile in the inter- 
vals of the woods, and the climate cannot be very 
severe during the greater part of the year, there be- 
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ing no perttianent snow, now in the middle of win- 
ter» upon any but the highest summits. There ap'- 
pears, however, no trace of cultivation, though there 
is ample proof that these mountains were anciently 
well inhabited ; for we meet with scarcely a rock 
remarkable for its form or position, that is not 
pierced with ancient catacombs. Mslny of these 
rocks present at a small distance the exact appear- 
ance of towers and castles. At a khan half way 
between our last night^s konak and Mout, we begin 
to descend into the valley where this town is situ- 
ated. The khan seems to stand upon the site of 
an ancient temple, or other public building, there 
being many fragments of ancient architecture in its 
walls, and lying around it, and among the latter 
a handsome Corinthian capital. Not far beyond 
the khan we stop to examine a tall rock, which, 
partly by its natural form, and partly by the effect 
of art, represents a high tower. At the foot of it 
is a niche with a semicircular top, the lower part 
forming a coffin, cut out of the solid rock ; the lid 
of this sarcophagus, which is a separate stone, lies 
at the foot of the rock ; upon it is the figure of a 
lion seated in the middle, with a boy at either end; 
the boy facing the lion has his foot upon the paw 
of the animal. The sculpture is much defaced^ 
and the heads have been purposely destroyed We 
find also many entire sarcophagi, with their co- 
vers. They had all been opened; in some instances 
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by throwing off the covers, in others by forcing a 
lK)le through the sides. Ttie usual ornament is the 
caput bovis with festoons, but some have on one 
side a defaced inscription on a tablet ; on either 
side of this are ornaments varying on different sar- 
cophagi. We observe on some, a garland on one 
side of the tablet, and a crescent on the other; some 
have emblems which seem to refer to the profession 
of the deceased. These, andall the othermonuments 
of antiquity we have met with, excepting those of 
Doganlu, are evidently of the time of the Romans. 
Not far from the spot where we saw these remsdns 
is the village of Mdhile; not in view from our road ; 
it may, perhaps, have been the site of the ancient 
town to which die sepulchres belonged. From 
hence we begin to descend through woods of oak, 
beecK and other timber-trees, growing amidst an 
underwood of arbutus, andrachne, ilex, lentisk, and 
many other of the shrubs cultivated with so much 
care in our gardens. As we approach the valley, 
we meet with the wild olive in considerable quan- 
tities, and at length, after a very rugged descent, 
we enter the valley of Mout. The town and its 
dependent territory are governed by a pasha of two 
tails: who in this retired and distant situation 
seems to care little for the orders of the Porte, for 
he laughs at our firmahn, and declares, what the 
desolate appearance of the place tends to confirm, 
that he has not a horse or a camel to furnish us 
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with ; but he offers us forage for our cattle, and 
lodging for ourselves. The latter is a ruinous hut 
in the castle, where we can procure nothing but 
some coarse barley-bread to add to the meat which 
we brought with us. The walls of the castle are 
surmounted with battlements, flanked by square 
towers open to the interior. In the middle is a 
round tower, cased, as it were, in another circular 
wall, rising to half the height of the tower, and 
leaving a narrow interval between them *. On one 
side of the castle is a precipice, the foot of which 
is washed by a river. 

Mout stands on the site of an ancient city of 
considerable extent and magnificence. No place 
we have yet passed . preserves so many remains of 
its former importance, and none exhibits so melan- 
choly a contrast of wretchedness in its actual con- 
dition. Among the ruined mosques and baths, 
which attest its former prosperity as a Turkish 
town under the Karamanian kings, a few hovels 
made of reeds and mud are sufficient to shelter its 
present scanty population. Some of the people we 
saw living under sheds, and in the caverns of the 
rocks. Among these Turkish ruins and abodes of 
misery may be traced the plan of the ancient Greek 
city. Its chief streets and temples, and other pub- 
lic buildings, may be clearly distinguished, and 

* There is a similar keep at Launceston in Cornwall. 
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long colonnades and porticoes, with the lower parts 
of the columns in their original places. Pillars of 
verd-antique, breccia, and other marbles, lie half- 
buried in different parts, or support the remains of 
ruined mosques and houses. Most of the inhabit- 
ants whom we saw appeared half-naked, and half- 
starved ; and this in a valley which promises the 
greatest abundance and fertility, and which is cer- 
tainly capable of supporting a large population. 
Its scenery is of the greatest beauty : the variegated 
pastures, groves, and streams are admirably con- 
trasted with the majestic forms and dark forests of 
the high mountains on either side. Every thing is 
seen that can be desired to complete the pictu- 
resque, unless it be an expanse of water. 

Feb. 7. — In leaving Mout this morning, we 
particularly admire the fine effect of the castle with 

* 

its round and square towers, the precipices with the 
river below them, the surrounding trees, and the 
ancient colonnades; and, among the most remark- 
able of the modern buildings, an old Turkish 
mosque, with the tomb of Karamdn-Oglu, its 
founder. On quitting the town, we pass along the 
ancient road, which led through the cemeteVy. 
Sarcophagi stand in long rows on either side; some 
entire and in their original position, others thrown 
down and broken ; the covers of all removed, and 
in most instances lying beside them. The greater 
part were adorned with the usual bulFs head and 
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festoons, and had a Greek inscription in a tablet 
on one side. The letters were sufficiently pre- 
served to indicate the date to be that of the Rooian 
Empire. We looked in vain for the name of the 
city ; though, perhaps, it might have been found, 
with more leisure than we could command* 

The journey of this day is from Mout to Sheikh 
Amur, reckoned 12 hours for walking horses, and 
1 8 for camels ; the proportion of their movements 
being nearly as two to three. We had wished to 
have sent off our camels in the middle of the night, 
and to have followed in the morning, that we might 
all have arrived at our journey's end at the same 
time, but the Pasha's language and the wildness of 
the country make us think it more advisable to 
keep together. Another apprehension of more real 
magnitude is suggested by our Tatdr, that the dri- 
vers, having been forced to go beyond their post, 
would take some opportunity, unless we should 
send a sufficient force along with them, of cutting 
off the baggage, leaving it on the road, and perhaps 
plundering it, and riding away with the horses and 
camels. We had risen at three in the morning, 
but could not with every exertion set out from 
Mout before seven; from which time we conti- 
nued travelling, without halting, except occasions- 
ally for a few minutes, till eleven at night ; having 
during the last two hours preceded the camels, 
which arrived at a little past twelve. For the first 
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two or three hours, the road led us along the de- 
lightful valley of Mout. A little beyond a small 
village, around which are some rice-grounds, we 
forded, by the help of guides belonging to the 
place, a deep and rapid river, called the Kitik-su 
(Sky-blue river). The river of Mout is a branch of 
this stream, and joins it further down the valley. 
After passing over a level for a short distance, we 
crossed another stream rather wider than the former, 
the water of which runs perfectly clear over a bot- 
tom of pebbles. This branch, the principal of 
those which form the Calycadnus, is called the 
Ernien^k-su, from a town of that name near its 
sources in the western part of the valley, where, we 
are informed, considerable remains of antiquity, si- 
milar to those of Mout, are to be seen. Others 
are said to exist also lower down the valley, between 
Mout and Selefke. The Calycadmis passes the 
ruins of Seleuceia at Selef ke, and joins the sea not 
far below that place. Soon after crossing the Er- 
men^k we began to ascend, and travelled for the 
rest of the day along a horse^rack amidst the fo- 
rests and mountains. The oaks are not numerous, 
and are chiefly confined to the lower regions, where 
they are intermixed with arbutus, ilex, cprnel, ju*- 
niper, lentisk, &c. In the upper parts scarcely any 
trees are seen but pines of different species : most 
of these are of a moderate size, but some which 
we saw in the highest parts of the mountain were 
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straight^ large, tall, and fit for the masts of ships of 
war. Great numbers had been destroyed for the 
sake of the turpentine, by making an incision near 
the foot of the tree and lighting a fire under it, 
which has the effect of making the resin run more 
freely. The summits in the centre of the ridge 
which we crossed yesterday are higher than any 
part of this range; but these mountains are more 
extensive, and of a still wilder and more rugged de- 
scription. We are told, that in addition to the 
wild animals found in the ridge to the north of 
Mout, the forests of these mountains contain ti- 
gers, or at least an animal to which the Turkish 
name of Kapldn is given. The road sometimes 
passed along the edge of precipices of immense 
height ; at other times it was a rugged path, climb- 
ing amidst broken rocks, where there seemed hardly 
a footing for a mule; and at others it was a de- 
scent upon banks and slopes so slippery that it was 
difficult even on foot to avoid falling. Thecamel^ 
whose footing is so very ill formed for such roads, 
passed them nevertheless without any material ac- 
cident ; they had no doubt been often accustomed 
to carry the merchandize of the people of Karamdn 
across the mountains which separate that town from 
the coast in every direction ; and it may be men- 
tioned as a remarkable instance of the force of ha- 
bit. We met with a very civil reception from the 
Aga of Sheikh- AmtSr, who presented us with part 
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of a large wild boar which his men had killed in 
the woods. 

This morning, (Feb. 8.) we are much gratified by 
the delightful situation of the village perched upon 
a rocky hill, in a small hollow, surrounded by an 
airiphitheatre of woody mountains. We proceed 
from Sheikh- Amdr to Gulnar, on the sea-side, a 
distance of six hours for horses* At a short di- 
stance from Sheikh- Amtir we remark several com- 
fortable cottages, surrounded with patches of culti- 
vation, and inclosures of palisades. These detached 
habitations, so uncommon in Turkey, indicate a 
degree of security which gives us a favourable opi- 
nion of the Caramahian mountaineers, whom in- 
deed we have found very hospitable and inoffensive. 
The road is through the most beautiful mountain- 
scenery. A woody valley between high rocks, with 
a rivulet of clear water trickling through it,^ con- 
ducted us into a district more open and level, but 
at the same time more singularly wild, than any we 
had yet seen ; for over the whole of it high perpen- 
dicular rocks, of the most grotesque and varied 
forms, stood up among the trees, resembling the 
representations of rocks on Chinese earthenware. 
From hence we passed along the dry bed of a tor- 
rent, which served as a road, between high calca- 
reous precipices, rising close to us on either side. 
As we advanced, these rocks were fringed with ivy, 
saxifrage, &c., and mixed with small groves of 

I 
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evergreens : at the bottom* a clear stream ran along 
a natural groove in the rock. The prospect soon 
opened upon an extensive forest of oaks upon the 
slope of the mountain, through which we at length 
arrived at a pass between two summits, from whence 
we beheld the sea with almost as much delight as the 
soldiers of Xenophon, from the top of Mount The- 
ches. The island of Cyprus appeared in the hori- 
zon. We descended into the valley which borders 
the coast, by a long and extremely steep and rugged 
mountain-path, often intersected by rivulets run? 
ning in ravines, shaded by plane-trees. The valley 
presented a prospect very different from those we 
had passed. Its meadows and cultivated fields 
were in all the luxuriant vegetation and brilliant 
colours of an advanced spring. Among them were 
dispersed some cottages, with flat roofs and open 
galleries, like those of the interior country. In 
descending the mountain we followed the remains 
of an ancient aqueduct, and, as we approached the 
coast, traced it again leading towards the ruins 
which occupy the cape forming the bay of Celen- 
deris. The road through the valley led along the 
beds of torrents adorned with oleander and agnus 
castus, and through groves of myrtle, bay, and 
other shrubS) produced only in the softer climate 
of the coast. The ruins, the beautiful curve of the 
bay, and the distant sea-view on the one side, and 
on the other the rich valley, contrasted with the 
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Steep mountains and dark woods behind, form a 
picture, the beauty of which was greatly heightened 
by the brightness of the weather. 

Gulnar is the name applied by the Turksl, and 
'Kel^nderi by the Greeks, to a harbour and sur-^ 
rounding district, in ft^hich, with the exception of the 
dispersed cottages already mentioned, the only ha- 
bitationfs are the tombs and subterraneous vaiilts of 
the ancient Celenderis; several of the latter were oc- 
cupied by poor Turkish families. Our lodging was 
a brick vault, with a stone pavement, which seemed 
once to have been a cistern; a low arch divided it 
into two equal parts. The outer was wjdioiut a; 
roof, but the inner furnished a dry and comfortable 
apartment. The remains of Celenderis ar6 of va- 
rious dates,' but none of them, unless it be some 
sepulchres excavated in the rock, appear to be older 
than the early periods of the empire of Rome; and 
there are some even of a late date in that of Con* 
stancirioplei The town Occupied all the space ad- 
jacent to the inner part of the hay, together with 
the whole = bf the projecting cape. ? The best pre- 
served remains of antiquity are, a square tower 
upon the extremity of the cape^ and a monument 
of white marble anfiohg the totnbs ; the latter is 
formed of four open arches, supported upon piks- 
ters of the Corinthian order, of not very finished 
workmanship; and the whole is surmounted with a 
pyramid, the apex of which has fallen . I observed 

I 2 
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tome handsome tessellated pavements among the 
ruins, and a great number of sarcophagi, together 
with fragments of columns and wrought stones. 

Celenderis, although it now preserves the re- 
mains only of a Roman town, seems in more ancient' 
times to have been the principal place in this part 
of the country. It gave name to a region called 
O^Jenderitb, and coined those silver tetradrachms 
which supply some of the earliest and finest sped- 
mens of the numismatic art. The antiquity of the 
city is proved by the tradition of its having been 
founded by Sandocus, son of Phaethon*, and like 
the neighbouring Nagidus, it received a colony 
from the island of Samus f* It is situated about 
the centre of the coast of Cilida Tracheia. 

As this province extmded to the boundaries of 
Tarsus on the east, of Coracesium on the west, 
and of Laranda on the north :|:, it seems to have 
corresponded exactly to the Turkish province of 
Itshili. The most fertile and the only extensive 
level in Tracheiotis is the valley of the Calycadnus^ 
a district which was sometimes called Citis^. This 
river, which rises to the north-west, passes by Er- 
men^k, Sinanli, Mout, and Selefke, and joins the 
sea not far below the last of these modern places. 
Olbasa being the only city mentioned in the inland 

♦ Apollodonis^ 1. 3.C 4. t Pomp. Mela, 1. I.e. 13. 

t Strabo, p. 668. 

{ tfasil of Seleucia,tt th6 Life ofThecla. 
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part of Citis by Ptolemy*, and Claudiopolis by 
Aitiniianus t> it is not improbable that Olbasa 
may have changed its name to Claudiopolis, when 
a Roman colony was established there by the Em- 
peror Claudius* and that its situation may have been 
at Mout. The extent and description of the remains 
of antiquity at that place are highly &vourable to 
the supposition of its being the site of a city which 
flourished under the Roman Empire, at the same 
time that the vicinity of this part of Taurus to the 
plains which contain Derbe and Laranda is in agree- 
ment with the evidence of Ptolemy^ as to the posi- 
tion of Olbasa; for he states the district of Antio^ 
chiana to have consisted of the townships of Laranda^ 
Derbe, Olbasa, and a fourth town which he callsMus- 
banda. If the Roman colony at Mout was entirely 
a new foundation, perhaps it will be found that Ol- 
basa was at Mahile. Philadelphia and Dioca:sarda» 
which were also in this part of the country, may have 
been the one at Ennen^k, and the other at the ruins 
already mentioned between Mout and Selefke. 

Feb. &.~-Nothing can more strongly show the 
present desolation of these fine countries, than the 
fiftct, that as we descended the hills yesterday, to- 
wards the coast, only one vessel was visible in the 

♦ Ptolem. 1. 5.C.8. 

t Claudiopolis^ quam dednx coIonian\ Claudius Caesar. 
Ammtan, jl. 15. c. 25. 
i Ptolezn. 1. 5. c. 6. 
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vast extent of sea then open to our view* It proved 
to be the boat which was to carry us across to Cy- 
priis, and in which we embarked this evening, 
having ddayed until that time, in the hope of pro- 
fiting about midnight by the land-breeze from the 
mountains, which seldom fails when the weather 
is fair. 

Feb. 10.— The land-breeze carries us half across 

m 

the channel, and then leaves us to be tossed all day 
by the swell in a calm. 

Feb. 11. — -We land this forenoon at Tzerina, 
called by the Italians Cerina, and by the Turks 
Ghirhe. It is a small town with a Venetian for- 
tification, and a bad port on the northern coast of 
Cyprus; it is reckoned by the Greek sailors to be 
eighty miles from Kel^nderi, but is probably less than 
sixty English. The town is situated amidst plan- 
taitions of oranges, lemons, olives, dates, and other 
fruit-trees; and all the uncultivated parts of the 
plains around are covered with bay^ myrtle^ and 
lentisk. On the west side of the town are exten- 
sive quarries, among which are some catacombs, 
the only remains of the ancient Ceryneia, The 
harbour, bad and small as it is, must, upon a coast 
viry deficient in maritime shelter, have always en- 
sured to the position a certain degree of importance. 
The natural formation of the eastern part of the 
north side of Cyprus is very singular: it consists 
of a high rugged ridge of steep rocks, running in a 
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Straight line from east to west, which descend 
abruptly on the south side into the great plain of 
Lefkosia, and terminate to the north in a narrow 
plain bordering the coast. Upon several of the 
rocky summits of the ridge are castles which seem 
almost inaccessible. The slope and maritime plain 
at the foot of the rocks, on the north, possess the 
finest soil and climate, with a plentiful supply of 
water; it is one of the most beautiful and best 
cultivated districts I have seen in Turkey. 

Feb. 1 2. — ^Finding it impossible to procure horses 
in time to enable us to reach the gates of Lefkosia 
before sunset, at which time they are shut, we are 
under the necessity of remaining at Tzerina to-day. 
I visit a large ruined monastery, in a delightful si- 
tuation, not far to the eastward of Tzerina^ at no 
great distance from the sea; It contains the re- 
mains of a handsome Gothic chapel and hall, and 
bears a great resemblance to the ruins of an En- 
glish abbey*.. 

Feb. 13; — ^From Tzerina to Lefkosia, six hours. 
At the back of Tzerina the road passes through a 
natural opening in the great wall of rock I have 
already described, and descends into the extensive 
plain of Lefkbsia. This is in some places rocky 
and barren, and is little cultivated even where the 
soil is good. Like most of the plains of Greece, 

* It was founded by Hugh Lusignan the Third : for a descrip- 
tron of it see the work of Mariti, who visited Cyprus in 17^2. 
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it is marshy in the winter s^nd spring, and unhealthy 
in the summer. On the west and south are the 
mountains which occupy all that part of the island, 
and the slopes of which produce the wines exported 
in so large a quantity from Cyprus to all the 
neighbouring coasts. In the centre of the plain is 
Lefkosia (Asvxoo'/a), called Nicosia by the Italians, 
the capital of the island and of the province of 
Itshili, of which Cyprus is considered a pa£t> though 
the government is now always administered, like that 
of the other Greek islands, byadeputyof theCapuddn 
Pasha. The ramparts of the Venetian fortifications 
of Lefkosia exist in tolerable preservation; but the 
ditch is filled up, and there is no appearance of 
there ever having been a covert way. There are 
thirteen bastions: the ramparts are lofty and solid, 
with orillons and retired flanks. In the town is a 
large church converted into a mosque, and still 
bearing, like the great mosque at Constantinople, 
the Greek name of St. Sophia: it is said to have 
been built by Justinian; but this may be doubted, 
as Procopius, iii his work on the edifices of that em- 
peror, makes no mention of it; and its Gothic style 
seems rather to mark it for the work of one of the 
Frank kings of Cyprus. The flat roofs, trellised 
windows, and light balconies of the better order of 
houses, situated as they are in the midst of gardens 
of oranges and lemons, give, together with the for- 
tifications, a respectable and picturesque appear- 
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anoe to Lefkosia at a little distance, but, upon 
entering it, the narrow dirty streets, and miserable 
habitations of the lower classes, make a very diffe- 
rent impression upon the traveller; and the sickly 
countenances of the inhabitants sufficiently show 
the unhealthiness of the climate. At Lefkosia we 
were, very hospitably entertained by an Armenian 
merchant, of the name of Sarkis, who is an English 
baratli, and under that protection has amassed a 
considerable property, and lives in splendour: he 
and his relations seem to occupy all the principal 
offices of the island held by Christians, such as 
those of interpreter and banker to the Motselim, 
or deputy of the Capuddn Pasha, of collector of 
the contributions of the Christians, of head of the 
Christian community, &c. « 

Feb. 14. — From Lefkosia^ to Ldrnaka, eight 
hours. The first half of the distance, was a con- 
tinuation of the same plain as before; the remain- 
der lay over rugged hills of soft limestone, among 
which we cross some long ridges of selenite. At 
Ldrnaka we found Sir Sidney Smith with his small 
squadron: he had just signed a treaty for the eva- 
cuation of Egypt by the French. 

Feb. 15. — We pass the day on board the Tlgre, 
where we find General Junot, afterwards Duke of 
Abrantes, and Madame Junot and General Dupuy : 
the latter, next to Kleber, the senior general of the 
army of Egypt. They were taken by the Theseus, 
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Captain Styles, in attempting to escape from Alex- 
andria. 

The town of Ldrnaka stands at the distance of a 
mile from the shore, and has a quarter on the sea- 
side, called 'Akixatg by the Greeks, and Marina by 
the Italians. In the intermediate space are many 
foundations of ancient walls, and other remains, 
among the gardens and inclosures. The stones 
are . removed for building materials as quickly as 
they are discovered; but the great extent of these 
vestiges,' and the numerous antiquities which at 
different times have been found here *y seem to 
leave little doubt that here stood Citium, the 
most ancient and important city in this part of 
Cyprus. 

March 2. — After having remained several days 
at Ldrnaka and Lefkosia, we arrive to-day at Tze- 
rina, on our return to Constantinople. The purity 
of the air on the north coast of Cyprus is very sen* 
sibly perceived, after leaving the interior plains and 
the unhealthy situation of Ldrnaka. The Turkish 
troops are already arriving in large bodies, on their 
way home, in the faith that the war of Egypt is 
concluded. 

We set sail at eight this morning, in a three- 
masted covered vessel^with latine sails, for AddHa. 
A halo round the moon last night, and a turbid 
atmosphere this morning, portend a change of 

* See Mariti^ Dnimmond^ and Pococke. 
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weather. At two or three miles 6*oni the port^ 
the land-wind which carried us ont» falls and leaves 
us becalm^, but a breeze soon springs up froni 
the eastward, and we steer N. by W. Having 
cDrne in sight of the coast, we soon perceive the 
point of Anamtir, five or six leagues to leeward of 
us. As we approach the shore, the wind coming 
froni the westward, and freshening, we are unable 
to weather Cape Selenti, and are obliged to make 
' for a ^mall cove, called Kaldndi^ by the Turks, 
and Khdrlulra (its ancient name) by ^e Greeks. 
Here we are sheltered under the lee of a high cape; 
and by the help of six cables, three attached to the 
anchors, and three to the shore, we ride out a most 
tempestuous night of wind, rain, and thunder. 

March 8. — ^At ten this forenoon, the weather 
having become serene, we land and spend the day 
at some huts on the sea-shore, belonging to a vil- 
li^ on the hills which we do not see. Here the 
coast, retiring from the cape under which we were 
sheltered last night, forms a small bay; around it 
is a fertile valley ; at the head of which a torrent, - 
making its way from high mountains *, between 
lofty precipices, seems to have given to thid place 
its Greek name . of Khdradra. The retired valley, 
with the bold coast, and the woods and precipices 
at the back, is extremely beautiful. The only re- 

* This is the Mount AndricTus which Strabo places above 
Charadrus. 
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mains of antiquity are part of a mole, just below 
the huts on the sea-shore. On the side of the tor- 
rent, a mile up the valley, is a deserted building, 
which has every appearance of Venetian or Genoese 
construction. Khdradra is reckoned by our boat- 
men ninety miles from Tzerina, twenty or thirty 
from Cape Selenti, and sixty from Aldya. It has 
been already remarked that they reckon dghly 
from Kel^nderi to Tzerina. Comparing these com- 
puted distances with the real distances on the map, 
it appears that the Greek mile is about two-thirds 
of the geographical. As the word (jitlkt was bor- 
rowed from the Latin, the measure must originally 
have been the same as the Roman mile, though it 
is now shorter. It is, however, merely a computed 
and not a measured distance, and I could never ob- 
tain from the Greeks any accurate definition of it- 
March 9. — We s^il this forenoon at ten with ^ 
fair breeze, which in two hours brings us abreast 
of Cape Selenti. Here the wind slackens, and be- 
comes variable, and sometimes contrary with fre- 
quent showers and calms, so that we do not arrive 
at Aldya till eight in the evening. During the first 
half of the distance from Cape Selenti, we sail 
under high cliffs and headlands, beyond which 
are some very lofty mountains covered with snow. 
Further on, the mountains retire more inland, and 
leave upon the coast a fertile plain, which increases 
in breadth as we approach Alaya, 
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March 10.— Tliis town is situated upon a rocky 
hill, jutting into the sea from the outer or western- 
most angle of the plain. It resembles Gibraltar, the 
hill being naturally fortified on one side (the western) 
by perpendicular cliffs of vast height, and falling in 
the opposite direction by a very steep slope to the 
sea. The whole face of the hill is surrounded by 
high solid walls* and towers, but the lower part 
only is occupied by the town, which is about a 
mile in circumference. The ground upon which 
it stands is in some parts so steep that the houses 
rise above one another in terraces, so that the fiat 
roofs of one row of houses serve for a street to 
those above them. To the eastward of the town 
there is an anchorage for large ships, and small 
vessels are drawn up on the beach. In the middle 
of the sea-front are some large vaulted structures, 
on a level with the water s edge, intended for shel- 
tering galleys; and constructed, perhaps, by the 
Genoese. TTiey now serve for building the vessels, 
called by the Turks Ghirlanghitsh (swallow), which 
are generally formed with three masts and a bolt- 
sprit, all bearing triangular sails. Of these and 
other vessels nearly resembling them, of from 
twenty to sixty tons burthen, there are several be- 
longing to Aldya. The place is said tohave taken 
its name from its founder Alah-ed-din, son of Kair 

* In some parts of the modern wall are remains of Hellenic 
masonry, of the kind often called Cyclopian. 
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koaru, who was surnamed Kaikobad, and who was 
th« tenth of the Seljukian dynasty, and the founder 
of the Iconian race; It seems to have become the 
principal maritime fortress and navid arsenal i of 
the^e sovereigns^ and of their successors the princes 
of Karamdn. In the old maps Aldya is called 
Castel Ubaldo, which may possibly have been the 
name given to it by the Venetians or Genoese, 
when in possession of this and other strong holds 
upon the Caramanian coast, but there is no recol- 
lection of the name in this country atrpresent. In 
the year 147 1 the Prince of Karamdn,, then engaged 
in a struggle for independence with Mahomet the 
Second, was put in possession of AMya,aacl; several 
other places, by the Venetians, who were then in al- 
liance with him as well as with Usum Kassan King 
of Persia against the Ottoman Emperor f . From 
the town, the beach runs eastward, and thence forms 
a long sweep to the south-east to Cape Selenti, which 
is seen from Aldya. The level coast extends abotit 
half that distance, and ends in an' angle^. wbjsre 
some trees are seen round a village, at which I was 
informed there are remains of an ancient .city- 
There are other ruins said to be of great extent at 
a few hours to the northward of Aldya. 

♦ Josaphat Barbaro, who was sent by the Venetian govern- 
ment into Persia, and who published a description of his joiur- 
ney, assisted at the capture of Corycus and Seleuceia by a 
squadron under Pietro Mocenigo. The work of Barbaro was 
printed at the Aldine press in 1543. 
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I was detained at Aldya by illness ; and while 
General Koehler, with his two remaining compa*- 
nions^ (Mr. Carlyle having left them in Cyprus,) 
pursued their journey overland to Constantinople, 
I proceeded thither by sea, visiting the most 
remarkable places on the coast, as well as the 
adjacent islands of Rhodus, Cos, Patmus, Samus, 
Chius, Lesbus, and Tenedus. Of those places which 
I visited on the coast, and which deserve to be 
inore thoroughly described than they have yet been, 
the most remarkable are, L The ruins of a large 
city, with a noble theatre, at Kdkava, in a Bne 
harbour^ formed by a range of rocky islands. 
2. The island called KoNrrskogv^oy by the Greeks, 
and Castel Rosso by the Italians. It is a flourish- 
ing little Greek town, carrying on a considerate 
commerce- of timber and charcoal with Egypt. In 
a plain in the interior of the island, I found the 
remains of some ancient buildings, of Hellenic con^ 
struction. The importance of the situation must 
at all times have attracted inhabitants. 3. Anti- 
phellus, on the main land, opposite to Castel Rosso. 
Here I found a small theatre nearly complete, the 
remains of several public buildings and private 
houses, together with catacombs, and a great num- 
ber of sarcophagi, some of which are very large 
and magnificent. The greater part have inscrip- 
tions, few of which are legible. In two or three, 
however, I read the name of the city Antiphelhis. 
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4. Telmissus, at Mei^ the port of Mdkri, at the 
bottom of the gulf anciently called Glaucus. The 
theatre, and the porticoes and sepulchral ch&mbers, 
excavated in the rocks at this place, are some of the 
most remarkable remains of antiquity in AsiaMinor. 

5. The ruins of Assus, at Behr^m or Beridm Kalesi, 
opposite to M61ivo (the ancient Methymna), in 
Mytilene. The ruins are extremely curious. There 
is a theatre in very perfect preservation ; and the 
remains of several temples lying in confused heaps 
upon the ground; an inscription upon an architrave 
belonging to one of these buildings shows that it 
was dedicated to Augustus; but some figures in 
low relief on another architrave, appear to be in a 
much more ancient style of art, and they are sculp- 
tured upon the hard granite of mount Ida, which 
forms the materials of several of the buildings *. On 
the western side of the city the remains of the walls 
and towers, with a gate, are in complete preserva- 
tion; and without the walls is seen the cemetery, 
with numerous sarcophagi still standing in their 
places, and an ancient causeway leading through 
them to the gate. Some of these sarcophagi are 

♦ The following words are distinguished upon one of the 

architraves lEPETS TOT AlOS . . . KAISAPI SEBA- 

XTiir. On another architrave is recorded the name of a per- 
son who had bequeathed land for restoring the city, and from 
the > profits of which the temple had been rebuilt. 'Ex rff 
nc^fivoHw rdSy dy^wv, (Zv direXiirsy slf encicsvriv ttj^ leoXews 
KXeoarparo^ vlof troXews, fvosi Jg TsWixovtos, iir£<nisvda-67i. 
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of gigantic dimensions. The whole gives, perhaps, 
the most perfect idea of a Greek city that any 
where exists. 

I shall now subjoin a brief itinerary of the 
route of General Koehler and his party from 
Aldya to Shughut, where he fell into the same 
road by which we came from Constantinople in 
January. 

March 11. — From Aldya to Alara, eight com- 
puted or caravan hours. The road leads along the 
sea- shore, sometimes just above the sea-beach, 
upon high woody banks, connected on the right 
with the great range of mountains which lies pa- 
rallel to the coast; at others, across narrow fertile 
valleys, included between branches of the same 
mountains. There are one or two fine harbours 
formed by islands and projecting capes ; but the 
coast for the most part is rocky and without shel- 
ter, and after such a westerly gale as occurred last 
night, is exposed to a tremendous surf. The equi- 
noctial monsoon occurs very regularly upon these 
coasts, and the Greek sailors think themselves suf- 
ficiently prudent if they remain in port during the 
first fortnight of March, old style. A'lara is two 
or three miles from the sea, in a valley inclosed 
between woody hills, and situated amidst gardens 
and corn-fields, with neat fences. Near the village 
is a remarkable conical hill, with the ruins of n, 
strong castle upon it in good preservation. It is 

K 
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ssid by the natives to have been built by the Sultan 
Alah-ed-din» of Iconium. 

March 12.— From A^ara to Hadji-Ali Kitii, 
eight hours. The road proceeded at a distance of 
three or four miles from the sea, crossing several 
fertile and well-cultivated valleys, and passing some 
neat villages pleasantly situated. The valleys are 
watered by streams coming from a range of lofty 
mountains, appearing at a great distance on the 
right. The largest of these rivers was a little be- 
yond the fortified hill of A'lara, iand was traversed 
by a wooden bridge sixty feet in length. Another 
large river occurred about three hours further. On 
the west side of the gulf, a little to the left of the 
direction of the route, appeared another range of 
mountains *, still more- lofty than those on the 
right, and so distant that nothing but their outline 
was visible. No remains of Grecian antiquity were 
seen by the travellers either this day or yesterday. 

March 13. — From Hadji-Ali Kiui toMenavgdt, 
four hours : weather rainy. Crossed the large ri- 
ver of Menavgdt at one hour short of the town, 
which is situated in the midst of fields and gardens, 
in a fertile district, watered by many rivulets. The 
surrounding valleys are well cultivated and inha- 
bited. Distant mountains appear to the north and 
east; and to the N. W. is the steep range which 
rises from that side of the gulf, and extends from 

* Mount Solyma, then distant about sixty miles. 
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Cape Khelid6ni to Addlia. The price of a sheep 
at Menavgdt is eight piastres, equal to twelve shil- 
lings sterling; four fowls for a piastre. 

March 14. — Detained at Menavgdt for want of 
horses. 

March 15. — From Menavgdt to Dashash^hr, six 
hours. These two days were frosty, and perfectly 
clear. The road passes at the same distance from 
the sea as before, but winds for the most part 
through deserted valleys, where the rich soil, and 
the rains which had lately fallen, had made the 
road very muddy. There was seen abundance 
of the cattle which is brought for pasture in the 
winter and spring from the mountainous districts 
of the interior; at intervals are several villages, 
with a scanty cultivation around them. Dashash^hr 
is situated upon some rocky hills, commanding a 
view of the sea; and the cottages have gardens, 
and orchards, and plantations of vines and fig-trees 
attached to them. The great range of mountains is 
seen at a distance of twenty or thirty miles to the 
northward. The whole of this part of Pamphylia 
seems to be a succession of fine valleys, separated 
by ridges branching from the mountains, and each 
watered by a stream of greater or less magnitude. 

March 16. — From Dashash^hr to Stavros, six 
hours, through a vast plain of the richest pasture, 
in which were great numbers of oxen and sheep. 
At the end of two or three hours was a large river, 

K 9 
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crossed by a bridge built upon the ruins of a 
magnificent ancient bridge, one arch of which, 
still standing, forms a part of the modern work. 
Several other smaller streams were passed in the 
course of the day. In the last half of the road 
the late rams had inundated the plains in several 
places. The villages are numerous, and the po- 
pulation consists entirely of Turks, who are hos- 
pitable and inoffensive. 

March 17. — From Stavros to Addlia, six hours. 
Tlie first half over the same kind of road, inun- 
dated in many places. At the end of two hours 
a large and rapid stream was passed by a ferry, a 
little beyond vi^hich, appeared on the left the ruins 
called by the Turks Eski-Kdlesi, where are great 
remains of walls and vaulted buildings. The road 
passes from thence over a more elevated level, with 
a dry soil, nearly as far as the walls of Addlia, at 
one hour short of which it crosses a very deep and 
rapid stream *, dividing itself into several branches, 

* In passing by sea from Aldya to Castel Rosso^ I was obliged 
to follow the coast of the gulf of Adalia^ the sailors being 
afraid, in this season « of crossing directly to Cape Khelidoni. 
This practice has been common among the Greek seamen of 
every age, and was anciently expressed by the word xara- 
mXttI^oo. After having been detained three days in the mouth 
of a river, to the westward of Menavgat, I passed within sight 
of the mouth of the river Dud^n, not far to the eastward of 
Addlia, and I observed that it discharged itself into the sea by 
a perpendicular fall over a high cliflF. This singularity accounts 
for the name Catarrhactes, anciently given to it. 
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from which there are aitificial derivations for irri- 
gating the gardens and cultivated fields around 
Addlia. Besides the two principal streams just 
mentioned, the road from St^vros crossed several 
smaller, particularly one between those two, the 
banks of which are thickly sheltered with trees, and 
where is a solid ancient bridge, its summit level 
with the banks. Ad^lia is a large and populous 
town, which, though governed only by a Motsel- 
Km, is considered as one of the best governments 
in Anatolia, the district being large and fertile, and 
the maritime commerce extensive. The town is 
situated around a circular port; behind it, on a 
height, is a castle, built with battlements and 
square towers. In the suburbs, the houses are 
dispersed amidst orange groves and gardens, and 
thus occupy a large space of ground. Granite co- 
lumns, and a great variety of fragments of ancient 
sculpture, found about the place, attest its former 
importance as a Greek city. Among other remains 
are those of an aqueduct, extending the whole 
length of the suburbs, but now quite ruined and 
overgrown with bushes. These different objects, 
with the sea, and the stupendous ridge of rugged 
mountains on the west side of the gulf, render the 
place extremely picturesque. 

March 18. — Halt at Addlia. 

March 19. — From Addlia to Bidjikli, seven 
hours, due north. The road passes over a region 
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of rugged rocks, intersected with hollows full of 
water. No cultivation was in sight; to the left the 
same kind of ground seemed to extend as far as the 
ridge of rocky mountains, which borders the west 
side of the gulf, and to the right as far as the 
Dud^n, or river of Addlia. 

March 20. — From Bidjikli to Karabundr Kidi, 
nine hours: the first two hours over the same 
rugged plain not far from the river. The two great 
ranges on the west and north of the plains of Add- 
lia now approach each other, and at length are only 
divided by the passes, through which the river finds 
its way. The road, however, leaves this gorge to 
the right, and ascends the mountain by a paved 
winding causeway, a work of great labour and in- 
genuity. At the foot of it, in the plain, are the 
ruins of a castle, and of many towers and gateways 
of elegant architecture, with cornices, capitals, and 
fluted columns lying upon the ground. Sarcophagi, 
with their covers beside them, are seen in great 
numbers, as well in the plain as for a considerable 
distance up the side of the hill. Some of them 
were of large size, many with inscriptions. At the 
top of this formidable pass, which was anciently 
commanded by the city, standing at the foot of it, 
the road enters an elevated level surrounded with 
mountains, and proceeds along a winding valley 
amidst rocks and precipices, some of which, being 
quite detached and perpendicular, appear at a di- 
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stance like castles and towers. The kondk this 
evening was a tchiftlik (farm and country-house) 
of the Motsellim of Addlia^ situated near three 
small villages on the banks of a rivulet, in a pure 
air and most romantic situation. The usual 
spring weather of these climates has now pre- 
vailed for some days; showers, often accompa- 
nied with thunder, occur in the afternoon and 
in the early part of the night, and during the re- 
mainder of the day the sky is perfectly clear and 
serene. 

March 2 1 . — From Karabundr Kiui toTshdltigtshi 
Kitii, five hours and a half. One hour from the 
place of departure is a khan, formed out of the 
remains of an old building, upon which are angels 
sculptured on either side of a large arched gate. 
It appears to have been a church of the earliest 
ages of Christianity. The route continues through 
valleys of the same description as that of Kara- 
bundr Kiui, level and surrounded by barren rocks 
and mountains* A neighbouring town called But- 
shuklu, is said to contain a thousand houses, and 
has the reputation of refusing quarters to strangers, 
especially to couriers and persons travelling under 
the orders of the Porte. This district, however, as 
has already been remarked in regard to other places 
having the character of rebellious, exhibits several 
marks of superior industry, and a better kind of 
public economy; good roads and bridges are seen. 
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and large clean pieces of wheat surrounded wit^ 
ditches or fences. In the mountain not far from But-* 
shuklu there are said to be ruins of ancient build- 
ings with columns, and sculptured and inscribed 
stones. A hill which bounds the district of But- 
shuklu to the north limits the command of the Mot- 
sellim of Addlia. At the foot of this hill is a khan, 
which appears to have been constructed from the 
ruins of some large ancient building ; fragments 
of architecture, and ruins of walls, are seen on 
every side of it. The hill is rugged and exten- 
sive, and has on the north side a level much 
lower than all those lying between it and Addlia. 
A river flows through this plain, and there are 
many villages, among which is that of Tsh^ltigtshi. 
The people appeared simple and hospitable, and 
welcomed the travellers by presents of fruit and 
flowers, which they threw down at their feet, and 
then departed without saying a word. The villages 
are surrounded with fruit-trees, but no oranges, 
nor lemons, nor olives are seen among them ; and 
the season here is a month or six weeks behind that 
of Adalia# Wlieel-carriages are used : the wheels 
being either solid trucks formed of one piece of 
wood, or' of three pieces joined together, and shod 
with an iron plate turned up at the edges, and thus 
fixed on without any nails. They had also iron axles, 
and a box for them to turn in, exhibiting a neatness 
of workmanship seldom seen in Turkey. 
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March 22. — From Tchdltigtshi to Burdur, seven 
hours and a half; for the first two hours along the 
valley ; then up a high steep mountain, not a mere 
rock, like the others which the travellers had passed, 
but having trees, and a soil fit for any vegetation. 
They passed an insulated valley, where was a rivulet 
which disappeared in a cavity at the foot of a moun- 
tain. The weather was very cold, and four inches 
of snow lay upon the ground at no great distance 
above them. After a narrow craggy pass, they 
entered an open country, which, unlike the level 
valleys to the southward, was diversified with un- 
dulations and slopes. At two hours short of Bur- 
dur, they came into a valley full of rocks, thrown 
about in the wildest manner : some of these were 
of a kind which looked like bundles of rushes, in- 
crusted with cement, and petrified into a solid 
mass: in some places the scene around had the 
appearance of a succession of enormous sand-pits. 
They passed several water-mills, and saw nothing 
of the town or lake of Burdur until they were close 
upon it. The houses are fiat-roofed ; the town is 
large, and comparatively well paved, aqd there is 
some appearance of wealth and industry in the 
streets. Tanning and dyeing of leather, weaving 
and bleaching of linen, seemed to be the chief oc- 
cupations. Streams of clear water flow through 
most of the streets. The country around produces 
good butter. The salt lake of Burdur begins at a 
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very short distance from the town, and stretches to 
the N. and N.W., forming a beautiful picture with 
its winding shores, its shrubby or bare and rocky 
capes, and the cultivated lands, numerous villages, 
and woody hills around it. 

March 23. — Detained at Burdur by a violent 
southerly gale and heavy rain. 

March 24, — ^From Burdur to Ketsiburlu, six 
hours. The road along the edge of the lake hav- 
ing been rendered difficult by the rains, they took 
another nearer the hills. They passed a good deal 
of arable land, and many villages with abundance of 
fruit-trees and vineyards. The walnut-trees grow to 
a great size: on the 22nd they had seen poplars also 
of not less than six and eight feet in diameter. 

March 25. — ^From Ketsiburlu to Dombai-6vasi 
(the valley of Dombai) five hours: the wind north: 
a sharp frost, and the hills around covered with 
snow : the road very good, leading at first through 
rocky hills, but afterwards through a rich valley, 
where are many villages ; Dombai is the chief and 
one of the largest. Here they received much ci' 
vility froH) the Motsellim, whose design in it was 
to get their interest at the Porte in his endeavours 
to obtain the Pashalik of Isbdrta, a considerable 
town at no great distance to the eastward. At 
Dombai they were told of the ruins of an ancient 
town very near, with the remains of columns, in- 
scribed stones, and statues. 
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March 26. — From Dombai to Sandukli on the 
river M^ndere, the distance seven hours, through 
a fine country variegated with gentle undulations, 
but bare*of wood, except upon the mountains, 
which are at no great distance on either side. 
There were several small villages and a good deal 
of arable land, but the season wns still six weeks 
behind that of the coast: the cold severe with much 
snow. 

March 27. — From Sandukli to Sitshanli, seven 
hours : a north wind, with ice an inch thick ; the 
road was for the most part hilly and stony, but in 
some places there were villages and cultivated lands. 
Sitshanli is in a fertile valley, with many villages 
around. 

March 28. — From Sitshanli to Altun-Tash, nine 
hours: thecountryis of an undulatedform with little 
wood . They observed several villages, and in many 
places scattered fragments of ancient buildings, 
but in no one spot any thing that indicated the site 
of a large town. At Alttin^Tash the snow was 
lying on the ground. The place takes its name 
(signifying golden stone) from some rocks of a 
yellow colour in the neighbourhood. It stands on 
the left bank of the river Pursek, the ancient Thym- 
brius, or Thymbres, a branch of the Sangarius. 
Here were 200 horsemen of the Pasha of Kutdya, 
who had been reducing a rebellious chieftain, and 
were in the act of driving away his flocks. 
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March 29. — From Altun-Tash to Kutdya, nine 
hours : at first over a swampy plain, which had 
been inundated by the rains and the melting of the 
snow upon the hills, then across the Pursek, which 
between this place and Kntdya forms an S: a high 
mountain, at the foot of which Kutdya is situated, 
filling up the northern part of the S. After crossing 
the Pursek at Altdn-Tash, they passed over gentle 
hills and a pleasant country. Nearly midway were a 
fountain, the ruins of a mosque, and an ancient Greek 
church. A good gravel road led in a winding direc- 
tion through a delightful scene of lawns of the finest 
herbage, adorned with detached trees and clumps 
of evergreen, disposed in a manner which art could 
not have improved. From hence, after passing a 
tract. of wild cliffs and ro<Jks, which formed a re- 
markable contrast to the former, they descended a 
steep hill to the Pursek, here a very deep and 
rapid river. Having crossed it by a bridge, and 
ascended a part of the mountain of Kutdya, they 
proceeded along a dangerous path on the edge of 
an immense precipice: the mountain, with its snow- 
topped summit, rising to a great height on the left^ 
and on the right the Pursek taking a large sweep 
round the base of the mountain. Thus they m&de 
almost half the circuit of it before they arrived at 
Kutdya. This is a large town with an ancient 
castle, which stands upon a projecting point of 
the hill rising above the town. Being the usual 
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residence of the Beglerbeg of Anatolia, Kutdya 
inay in some measure be considered the capital of 
the province, though much inferior in size to 
Smyrna, Tokdt, and A'ngura. The Pasha being 
absent with the army in Syria, the place was go- 
verned by a Motsellim, who furnished the travellers 
with a tchaous to accompany them to Constanti- 
nople, and orders for horses and other necessaries. 
Ancient coins and gems may be collected in the 
bazars of Kutdya in considerable numbers. 

March 30. — Halt at Kutdya. 

March 31. — From Kutdya to In-6ghi, twelve 
hours : the weather fine, and the road for the most 
part good • They soon crossed the Pursek, and 
passed at first over a flat swampy road, inundated 
by floods from the mountains; they then ascended 
a hill, upon the top of which the rocks appeared to 
be of a hard and handsome kind of breccia. Thus 
they proceeded nearly half the day's journey: the 
scenery sometimes very dreary and barren ; at others 
grand and picturesque; but the country no where 
cultivated. They then descended a steep slope to 
the Pursek, which they now crossed for the second 
time since they had left Kutdya, and proceeded 
for some distance along its left bank with high 
steep cliffs on each side; among these, and along 
the river, grow a variety of trees and shrubs, par- 
ticularly evergreens. In one part conical and 
$harp-pointed rocks arise to a great height, re- 
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dembling in some places the spires and ornamented 
sides of Gothic churches. Here the ancients had 
excavated crjrpts, niches, and sepulchral chambers 
with doors and windows. After the pass the valley 
opens into fine meadows^ with the river winding 
through the middle. Soon afterwards the road 
quits this valley and turns to the right up an- 
other, watered by a small branch of the same 
river; the route then passes through a tract of 
country where it winds amidst clumps of ever- 
greens beautifully disposed by nature upon a fine 
turf, with hills, valleys, and lawns, as in an English 
park. Here they met a company of Turks coursing 
with their greyhounds, who made them a present 
of a hare. They then crossed a ridge, the absolute 
height of which (though apparently inconsiderable, 
when compared with the adjacent valleys) was in- 
dicated by large patches of snow lying upon the 
ground. The country consists of fine pasture-lands, 
mixed with good timber-trees. On a long descent 
from this place they looked down upon an exten- 
sive and well cultivated plain, and at the foot of 
the descent they arrived at In-6ghi, a large village 
situated on the edge of the plains under the vast 
precipices of a mountain of bare rock, excavated 
naturally into caverns, and artificially into sepul- 
chral chambers. Some of those in the upper 
part of the heights are the abode of eagles, which 
are seen soaring around them in great numbers. 
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One enormous cavern is shut up in front by 
a wall with battlements and towers, and seems 
once to have- served as a sort of citadel to the 
town. 

April I. — From In»6ghi to Shughut, five hours: 
the weather very clear. The road passes over plea- 
sant hills and dales, whcfre appears a considerable 
degree of cultivation. The country is interspersed 
with fine oaks and beeches, and in one place there 
is*a large forest. Some symptoms of spring have 
begun to appear, but the season is not yet so forward 
as it was upon the south coast in the beginning of 
February. Not a tree has begun to bud : the corn 
is but just above the ground; and primroses, vio- 
lets, and crocuses, are the only flowers to be seen. 
At Shughut the appearance was more wintry than 
when we passed in January; and the broad sura- 
mi t of Olympus was capped with snow to a much 
greater extent. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE ANCIENT PLACES ON THE ROAD FROM 

ADALIA TO SHUGHUT, INCLUDING REMARKS 

ON THE COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
ADJACENT COUNTRY. 

Ancient Authorities — Cotyaeium — Termessus — Lake Ascama-^ 
MilycLs — Cibyra — Selge — Petnelissus — Cretopolis — Lyrbe— 
Sagalassus — Cremna — Lysinoe — Sinda — Isionda — Taba, 
Tiaba — Mender-su at Sandukli the ancient Obrimas — Ancient 
Sites on the four Roads of the Table, which cross the modern 
Route from Addlia to Shughut — Themisonium — Cormasa — 
C^lana orApameia — Eumeneia — ApoUonia — Euphorbium — 
Conni — Eucarpia — Acmonia — Cadi — Azani — Synaus. 

I SHALL now submit to the reader some observa- 
tions on the ancient geography of the route of 
General Koehler and his party from Addlia to 
Shughut. 

This road traverses a part of Asia Minor upon 
which ancient history throws little light. The text 
of Strabo is almost contradictory in regard to some 
of the principal places which lay near the road ; 
and the itineraries supply no routes in this direc- 
tion, though there are five in ,the Peutinger 
Table which intersect it. 

The march of Alexander from Pamphylia to Gor- 
dium in Phrygia, as related by Arrian ; and the de- 
scription by Li vy of the progress of the Consul Cneius 
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Manlius in his Expedition from Cibyra into Pam- 
phylia and from thence by Sagalassus to Syn- 
nada and into Galatia, are the only historical do- 
cuments. As the passage of Livy is very detailed 
and was borrowed from Polybius*, its information 
deserves more confidence than is usually due to that 
of a Latin author in regard to Greciaa geography ; 
and it may hereafter be extremely useful, when the 
ancient ruins, with which Pisidia and the adjacent 
districts are known to abound, shall have been 
more explored. In the present state of our know- 
ledge of the country, it supplies not much positive 
information. 

The only point in General Koehler*s route which 
can be considered absolutely certain is Cotyaeium. 
The position of that city in Phrygia Epictetus, not 
far from Nacoleia, andDorylaeumf,^rees perfectly 
with thatof Kutdya,the resemblance of which name 
to the Greek Korvdmy is still more striking when 
we observe the identity of accent. 

There are two other places also in General 
Koehler's route, upon the ancient names of which 
we cannot entertain much doubt. These are Ter- 
messus and the lake.Ascania. The latter corre-. 

* This is evident upon comparing it with the fragments of the 
22d book of Polybius^ as well as from the confession of Livy 
himself in several places. 

t T^^ y 'EirwnjVou ^(vylas 'A^avol te ucri xal NaxoXsia 
xa2 KoTiaeiov Y.cCi Mi^oeiov xa) AojSuXaiov iroKsis xa) KiSoi* rovf 
Jg Kafoy^ Syiot rri^ Mva-lxf ^aa-lv. Strabo, p. 576. 

L 
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sponds with the salt lake of Burdur ; for Ariian 
relates that Alexander^ after having reduced Sagalas- 
SU3 and some' other strong places in Pisidia, passed 
by the lakeA^ania in his way to Celaense (afterwards 
Apameia), and that the water of this lake was so 
salt, that the inhabitants had no need of sea salt 
for domestic purposes *. The same fact is men* 
tioned by the anonymous geographer of Rayenna. 
Perhaps this is the lake Aacanius, of which Pliny 
remarks, that the upper surface of the water was 
fresh, while the lower was nitrous f* 

The great ruins which General Koehler passed 
through at the ascent of the mountains, on the 
second day of his departure from Addlia, seem to 
be those of Termessus, which^ next to Selge^ was 
the largest of the Piaidian cities, and was^ situated at 
the passes of mount Solyma, leading from, the ma- 
ritime plains through Milyas to the lake A^Kiania^, 

♦ Arrian, 1. 1 . c. 29. t Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 31. c. 10. 

X Arrian ubi supra. 

MfXva; f soriv ij ditb ruv Kara TspiMjcaroy <rfsvm yjoCi t^fiis 
ro ivrhg rou Tavpov ittpUffzws ft' ouirm kt\ liy^a, ifaparelvova-a 
opeiyji iJ^sXfi ^ayaXatr^'oS xa) r^f 'Aieajueoov %ftJ^a^. Strabo, 
p. 631. 

^Xtspitsirai f auf^ (scil. Phaselidis) rd Xokufix Spog xol 
TipiMj^iTOSf n<nftxi) itoXtSf 6itiKsiiJi.ifrj ro7$ trrsvoTs, ft' <Sv virip- 
Cfttf'/f s^iv sis f^v MikvdSdc, Straba> p. 666, 

In Arrian the names are Sak^;assus and Telmissus^ but im- 
properly^ as the coins of the two cities show. Stepha&us says 
there was a greater and lesser Termissus in Pisidia^ which is 
confirmed by the coins with the legend, Tepfirir^etor raw /xsi- 
roVa;y. (Eckhel and Mionnet in Pisidia.) 
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afBd from thence to Cehense. Milyas wds the coutv 
try of the more ancient Sofymi * ; and being ako 
described t^ 8trabo as tl^ mountainotia district, 
wbieh extended from the passes of Termessui to 
the dSstrict of Apamcia, it answers exactly to the 
elevated re^n ivhieh Genersk Koehler traversed 
alter be had mounted the pass which I b^ve Sup- 
posed the Termessian. 

Between Milyas and the valley of the Maeafndet 
wereCabalis and the Cibyralis f . The latter dS^triet^ 
which long flourished under the ntonardhy of a 
fkmtly named Moagetes;}:, was a tetrapolis; the four 
cities were, Cibyra, which had two votes- in the ge- 
neral eonncil-, CEnoanda, Balbura, and Bubon. The 
Cibyratis is clearly indicated by Strabo to have 
been situated between Lyeia and the parts of the 
vaHey of the Masander about Nysa and Antiocheia$; 
in the height of its prosperity, its dependencies ex- 
tended from Pisidia and MilyaSr to Lyeia and PerMi^ 

* Strabo, p. 573, 630. 

t • • • . ^a /^^'XP* ^apoipc^y Bipiiyfoa. Ta S* s^s scrr) td ftlv itpog 
iva-iv, ij ruJy.'Avrtoxi^y ''^oXig ruiy siA MoLiiv^p(x), rijsl^o^piocg ^^ri* 
'foL 9h If pis yi^^y ^ KiC(^/9d& loriy r^ jtMyaXij, xa) ij UMa xa) \ Ka-* 
Sa^V, pt^Xpl f9» Taipou xoi ty^s Aux/a^. Strabo, p. 630. 

. . . . r^; Nv<rat$os, ^ i<rti %a!/?a rcoLToi ri Tov Maiiy^pov ifipay 
V^TCP^ T*5f Viitvpinhs xa) r^^ KaPaX/Jo^. Strabo, p. 629'. 

X Strabo, p^. 631. Liv. 1. 38. c. 14. 

§ Compare the preceding passages of Strab6> pp. 629, 630, 
with those of pp. 65 1, 665, where he says that a branch of Taurus 
occupied all Lyeia, from the Cibyrafis to Pereea of the Rhodtt, and 
thatHos a Lyciafn eky stdodnear ^e pass leading to Cibyra. 

l2 
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of the Rhodii *. Balbura and Bubon having been 
given to Lycia by Murena, on the reduction of the 
last Moagetes, and (Enoanda having been included 
in the same province, in the arrangement of Con- 
Stan tine !» while Cibyra was ascribed to Caria, it 
may be presumed that Cibyra lay to the northward 
of the three other cities. This in some measure 
agrees with Piolemy, who places Bubon, CSnoanda, 
and Balbura in a district of Lycia called Carbalia; 
under this name, as a part of Pamphylia, he ranges 
also Termessus, CretopoliSj and six other towns ; 
Cibyra he places in Phrygia. Such are the data 
afforded by ancient history, to assist the traveller 
in. discovering the sites of the four cities of the 
Cibyratis, 

Polybiu^:j:, in his account of the proceedings of 
Achaeus, king of the provinces within Taurus, 
against Antiochus the Great ^, has furnished a few 
data as to the situation of some of the towns on 
the frontiers of Pisidia and Pamphylia. In relating 
the operations of Garsyeris, commander of the army 
of Achaeus, whose ostensible object was to assist the 
people of Pednelissus against the Selgenses, Poly- 
bins appears to apply the name of Climax to all 
the ridge of the mountains Solym*, from the sum- 
mit called Olympus on the shore of the Gulf of 
Attaleia, to the great heights of Taurus. Garsyeris 

* Strabo, p. 631. t Hierocl. Synecd. 

i Polyb. 1. 5. c. 72. § In the year before Christ 219. 
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was at first unable to penetrate through the passes 
of Mount Climax, leading to Pednelissus, because 
they were occupied by the Selgenses, and particu- 
larly the pass of Saporda — a place not mentioned 
by any other author. We know from Strabo*, that 
Pednelissus was situated inland from Aspendus; 
and it has been seen that the principal pass of the 
Solyma was commanded by the city of Termessus : 
Saporda, therefore, may perhaps have stood at 
another pass which leads over the ridge of Solyma 
from Addlia in a W. N.W. direction to Dauas and 
Denizli. Cretopolis in Milyas, where Garsyeris 
encamped before he attempted the passes, is shown 
from this circumstance to have been on the west- 
ern side of Mount Climax : and the Etennenses, 
who, together with the Aspendii, joined the party 
of Achaeus against Selge, are stated by the his- 
torian to have inhabited the mountains above that 
city, — ^being thus obviously the same people as the 
Catennenses of Strabo f; who describes them as 
bordering on Selge and the Homonadenses. 

-N 

Lyrbe, which, as well as Etenna, was still a bi- 
shopric in the ninth century;};, under the metropolis 

* Strabo, p. 667. 

t .> 'Ol ScAyeTjp ttitsp eMy aftoXoyfiuraro* rwv Ilio'i^eSy. To 
jxev ouy it^iov airm [Jtipog rig dxitopslas rovToAJpou aarix'^i' tivls 
$£ xa) ihrsp Xl^rjs xo) 'Aairiy Jou, Uap^^vXixiSy voXeuv, Yxurext^Mtn 
yzwXo(pci xw^/a, IXoLiitpiitd itirfd' roL ^ iitBp rovrouy opsivi ij^ij, 
KatsweTg, ojxo^ot ^s\ysSci xa) 'OpAyaSsSfft' ^aytLXaffCgTs S* kv\ 
Toi err OS ra itpog -H? MiXuaft. Strabo, p. 569. 

X Notit. Episc. Grsec. 
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tan of Side, seemg, from wme verses of Dionysius 
of Charade ^, to have $tood between Terme^&us aad 
Selge, a little above the maritime plains, among 
hills once oovered with olives, but now affording 
little but pasture. 

There is great difficulty in reconciling the autho- 
rity of Arrian with that of Strabo in regard to the 
$ite of Sagalassus^ otherwise called Selgessusf , one 
of the most important cities and most fertile districts 
in Pisidia:};; and which could not have been &r from 
the route of General Koehler. Arrian, in a passage 
already referred to, seems to place it to the south of 
Burdur ^ ; thus far agreeing with Strabo, who, after 
describing the cities on the southern side of Mount 
Taurus, just noticed, remarks that Sagalassus was 
within, or on the northern side of Taurus, near 
Miiyas l|, which district, as he tells us in another 
place, extended northward as far ^s those of Saga- 
lassus and Apameia %. 

Strabo further informs us ^\ that Sagalassus was 

r 

Uply If or* 'A]xuxXa/a;x> i/.r/aX(jmit.os h x^ov) 2fAyij. 

Dionys. Perieg. v. 858. 

t Strabo, p. $Q9.» 

} Artemidorus ap. Strabon. p. 570. Liv. 1.38. c 15, Aniao^ 
1. 1 . c. 28. 

i Armn, L 1. c. 29. || See Note t, p. 149. 

f See Note X, p. Ii6. 

** *Aiivvras toXkd ^w/j/a IfgTXev dvoptT^fa ifpotep^f 

oyta, My xa) Kpjiiya, to ie ^ayiaMoy oJf h^x^lpifo's fiio^ irpovi* 
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xme day*s journey from Apameia ; wheneas Arrian 
' relates that Alexander was five days in marching 
from Sagalassus to Celaenas, passing by the lake 
Ascania. 

Nothing but an examination of this country 
by an intelligent traveller can clear up this diffi- 
culty^ or explain the passage of Strabo cited in 
the note below ; and for this purpose the ruins 
seen by Paul Lucas in this country^ and the 
others heard of by General Koehler, probably 
contain ample materials. The remarkable site 
which gave name to Cremna ^ could hardly elude 
research ; and it is the more likely to preserve 
some remains of antiquity, as having been a Ro- 
man colony. 

If by the iake^ mentioned in the march of 
Manlius, Polybius, from whom Livy has taken all 
this part of his history^ meant the lake of Burdur^ 
Lysinoe may have occupied the site of Burdur ; or 
more probably some situation neat the opposite end 
of the lake, where the future traveller may perhaps 
find the river Lyses, from which Lysinoe seems to 

yivioUi fMta^i %el(Myw i^f ta Kprji^fi^s xa) SayaXao^coi/. T^y 

tryuiiv n xai rpiaMyfA oi'ailcay it(i rev kfiofAatos' ^»XoS&i f 
aMjy na) XSXyi^avoy. Strabo^ p. 569. 

* K/»^jUrVav Iv aiwxfnjjttvo; ffi xgiftevijv x»l KOLtd 

If^BpQs x^P^F^^f ^aivritxis iyypwii^hi^y. Zosim. 1. 1 . c. 69. 
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have taken its name. And this might also lead to 
the discovery of the lake Caralitis and Sinda"*^. 

It is evident from thepassage of Livy just cited^ 
that Sinda and Isionda were different places, and 
not the same place as has sometimes been supposed. 
Livy seems to agree with Strabo in placing Sinda 
to the northward of Cibyra at the extremity of Pi- 
sidia bordering on Caria and Phrygia; whereas 

^ '^ A Cibyra ])er agros Sindensium exercitus ductus^ trans- 
gressusque Caularem amnem^ posuit castra. Postero die est 
prseter Caralitin paludem agmen ductum^ ad Mandropolim 
manserunt; inde progredientibus ad Lagon^ proximam urbem 
metu incolae fugerunt) inde ab Lysis fluminis fonte^ postero die 
ad Cobulatum (ap. Polyb. KoAoCarov) amnem progressL Ter- 
messenses eo tempore Isiondensium arcem^ urbe capta^ oppug- 
nabant .... Volenti consuli causa in Pamphyliam divertendi 
oblata est -, adveniens obsidione Isiondenses ezemit. Termesso 
pacem dedit^ 50 talentis argenti acceptis : item Aspendiis csete- 
risque Pamphyliae populis. Ex Pamphylia rediens ad fluvium 
Taurum primo die^ postero ad Xylinen comen posuit castra. 
Profectus inde continentibus itineribus ad Cormasa (ap. Polyb. 
Ku^jxara) urbem pervenit. Darsa proxima urbs erat; earn . . . 
desertam . . . invenit. Progredienti praeter paludes (ap. Polyb. 
njy x/]xvijv) legati abLysinoe dedentes urbem venerunt. Deinde 
in agrum Sagalassenum^ uberem fertilemque omni genere fru- 
giun^ ventum est. Colunt Pisidse, longe optimi bello regionis 
hujus : quum ea res animos facit^ turn agri fcecunditas^ et mul- 

titudo hominum^ et situs inter paucas munitse urbis. 

Progressus inde ad Obrimse fontes^ ad vicum^ quern Aporidos 
comen vocant;» posuit castra. £o Seleucus ab Apamea postero 
die venit. iEgros inde et inutilia impedimenta quum Apameam 
dimisiaset^ ducibus itinerum ab Seleuco acceptis, profectus eo 
die in Metropolitanum campum^ postero die Dinias Phrygise 
processit. Inde Synnada/' &c. Liv. 1. 38. c. 15. 
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Isionda appears clearly to have been on the Pam- 
phylian side of Termessus*. 

Dombai seems to be a corruption of Tabs: 
hardly, indeed, a corruption, as it is no more than 
the hard and rustic pronunciation of the Greek 
word TdQou. The situation of Dombai accords 
very well with that which Strabo assigns to Taba?, 
for he places it in the part of Pisidia adjacent to 
Phrygia and Cariaf , and names it among the cities 
which lay around Apameia and Laodiceia, which is 
precisely the position of Dombai :};. The fertile 
plain which has obtained the name of Dombai- 
ovasi, or Valley, of Dombai, corresponds equally 
with the To6Qf]vov ttsHov, which, according to another 
passage of Strabo, lay on the confines of Phrygia 
and Pisidia §• It can hardly be doubted that Livy 
has incorrectly described Tabs as situated on the 
frontier of Pisidia towards the Pamphylian sea ^. 

The river called the Mender-su, which General 
Koehler crossed at Sandukli, seems to be that 
branch of the Meander anciently called Obrimas, 



* Compare the preceding Note with those in pp. 146, 147, 
158. Artemidorus (ap. Strabon. p. 570) includes Sinda among 
the cities of Pisidia. Stephanus calls it a city of Lycia. 

t Strabo, p. 570. J Strabo, p. 576. 

§ Strabo, p. 627. 

% " Inue (ab Antiochia ad Mseandrum) ad Gordiutichos, 
quod vocant, processum est 3 ex eo loco ad Tabas tertiis castris 
pervenium: in finibus Pisidarum posita est urbs, in ea parte, 
quae vergit ad Pamphylium mare." Liv. 1. 38. c. 13. 
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the fountains of which were something more than 
two days* march from Synnada, and not far from 
Metropolis on the side towards Apameia ^. The 
modern application of the name Maeander (slightly 
corrupted) to a stream which was anciently consi- 
dered a tributary of that river, is another instance 
of those natural changes of geographical nomen- 
clature, of which a similar example has already been 
give^ in the case of the river Sangarius. 

It has already been remarked, that General 
Koehler's route was crossed by five of the Roman 
roads marked in the Peutinger Table. These are, 
beginning from the southward, 1 . From Laodiceia 
ad Lycum to Perge; 2. From Apameia Cibotus to 
Antiocheia of Pisidia; 3. From Apameia to Syn- 
nada; 4. from Apameia to Dorylaeum ; 5. From 
Philadelphia to Dorylaeum. — The real situations of 
all these cities, except Antioch, being known with 
Bufficietit exactitude, those of the intermediate places 
on the several roads would also have been deter- 
mined^ had the distances in the Table been accumte; 
but unfortunately, like some of those to which I have 
already had occasion to advert, they are either im- 
perfect or they are obviously erroneous, when com- 
pared with the map. 

1 . From Laodiceia ad Lycum to Perge, passing 
through Themisonium and Cormasa.^-Although 
the direct distance is upwards of 100 G. M. there 

* See the Note page 152- 
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are only 46 M. P. marked in the Table, namely, 
34 between Themisonium and Cormasa, and 12 
from Oormasa to Perge. If these two distances were 
coirect, therefore, the omitted distance between 
Laodiceia and Themisonium ought to be supplied 
with about 100 M. P. It is impossible to believe 
however that Themisonium, which is named by 
Strabo among the smaller towns around Apameia 
and Laodiceia'*, could have been so far to the south- 
east. Cormasa, on the other hand, must have been 
much more than 12 M. P. from Perge; for it.ap* 
pears from Livy that Cormasa was at a conside- 
rable distance from the bprders of Pamphylia 
towards Lysinoe and the lake of Burdur f ; which 
agrees with Ptolemy, who names it among the 
cities of Pisidia and next to Lysinia. The sus- 
picion of inaccuracy in this route of the Table is 
confirmed by the negligences which occur on its 
continuation to Side ; where the distance between 
Perge and Syllium is wanting, and where Syllium 
and Aspendus occupy each other's places. Upon 
the whole, therefore, this route serves only to give 
us the line of Themisonium and Cormasa, the 
distance between which two places (34 M.P.) may 

* Strabo, p. 576. Se€ Note *, p. 168.— .Ptolcmy places it 
in the same part of the country with Cibyra, Hierapolis and 
Apameia. By Hierocles it is naoied among the towns of Fhry- 
gia PacHtiana^ together with Laodiceia, Colossse and Hierapolis. 

t See Note p. 152. 
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perhaps be correct. And so far it may be an useful 
approximation to the traveller. 

2. From Apameia to Antiocheia of Pisidia. — 
There cannot be a stronger proof of the little pro- 
gress yet made in geographical discovery in Asia 
Minor, than the fact, that the site of Apameia still 
remains unexplored. Under the name of Celsenae, 
it was the capital of Phrygia ; and in Roman 
times, although not equal in political importance 
to Laadiceia, which was the residence of the pro- 
consul of Asia, it was inferior only to Ephesus as 
a centre of commercial transactions *. It appears 
from Pococke to have been at a place called Din- 
glar (or some such name), situated, as well as we 
can discover amidst the negligence and want of 
precision which are the usual characteristics of 
Pococke's narrative, at 8 or 10 miles on the right 
of the road leading from Khonos to Ish^klef, and 
about 16 miles :|; to the southward of the latter 
place. Pococke himself had no doubt that some re- 
mains of antiquity which he observed at Ishekle 
were those of Apameia; thus overlooking, or fail- 

* Strabo^ p. 577. 

t Pococke's Travels, vol. 2. part 2. c. 14. 

:j: I have somewhat enlarged Pococke*s computation of miles, 
as I find, in the sequel of his route to Angura, that (contrary 
to the common error of travellers) it is generally below the 
truth. He computes about 100 English miles from Karahiss4r 
to A'ngura^ whereas the distance is little less than 120 G. M. 
in direct distance. 
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ing to decypher^ an inscription which he copied at 
that place, and which clearly proves it to be the site 
of Eumeheia or Eumenia"^. 

Eumenia was situated on the river Glaucus, as 
appears from an existing coin f • Pliny names the 
Glaucus, but places Eumenia upon the river Clu- 
drus. Possibly this may have been the name of 
the sources of the Glaucus, those fine fountains 
which Pococke observed at Ish^kle, and which may 
perhaps join another stream in or near the town. 

As Eumenia is marked in the Table on the road 

* The beginning of this inscription is imperfect : it ends in a 
form common upon sepulchral monuments^ by subjecting the 
violator of the tomb to a fine, pa}rable to the treasury of the 
city, and another sum to the Council. 



^ISKON AHNAPIA AISXEIAIA KAI 
TH EYMENEON BOY AH AHNAPIA B. * 

Pococke copied the third letter of the lower line 2 inste:id of E, 
which was probably the cause of his failing to discover the 
ancient name of Ishekle. ^^ifMvsus is the ethnic adjective of 
Eumeneia in Stephanus, and ETMENEAN is the legend on 
the coins of that city. Another inscription at Ishekle supported 
a statue of Marcus Aurelius, rov %oy dsov svs^efyjv. And a 
third attests the worship at that place, among other deities, of 
the dcemon Angdistis, ANFAIXTEnS AAIMONOS, under 
which name the mother of the gods was adored at Pessinus. 
Her worship in the country adjacent to the Msander may be 
inferred from Pliny, who alludes to her epithet of Berecynthia 
in the passage in which he speaks of Eumenia : '* Est Eumenia 
Cludro flumini apposita, Glaucus amnis. Lysias oppidum et 
Orthosia, Berecynthius tractus, Nysa,Tralles," &c. 1.5.c. 29. 
t Eckhel Doct. Num. Vet. Phrygia, 
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from Dorykeum to Apamebt at 26 M. P. from the 
latter, we have a preramption in this datam alone 
that Apameia was not far from Dingkir, iiie site of 
which modem place^ f elal^vdj to the other chief 
ancient ckies of iPhrjgia, is in conformity with that 
of Apameia, as described by Strabo *. Ouc kziaw- 
ledge of the peetiliarities of the place itself is derived 
from Pococke and some recent travellers, who were 
informed that at the place called Dinglar or HMs 
there are many remains of antiquity under a high( 
hill which has a lake on the smnmit and a river fall- 
ing down the face of the hill; for this description 
of Dinglar accords precisely with that of Celofiss 2» 
given by several ancient authors. According to 
Xenophon f the Maeander rose in the palace of Cy- 
rus, flowing from thence through his park and the 
city of Celsenae : and the sources of the Marsyas were' 

* P. 576. ''To the south of Phrygia Epictetus/' he says, 
'* is Great Phiygia^ which has Pesnnus and Lyeaoma on ^e 
rights the Mseones> Lydians and Carians on the left : «ii con- 
tains Phrygia Paroreius and the part towards Pisidie^ and the 
country about Amorinm, and Synnada and Eumeneia, Apameia 
sumamed Cibotns, and Laodiceia^ which are the two greatest 
of the Phrygian cities, and around which are other smaller towns, 
Aphrodisias, Colossae> Themisonium, Sanaus, Metropolis, ApiE»l- 
lonias^ and still further off Pelta&, Taba;, Eucarpia, Lysias :" 
the ** still further off" (^ri Sh diroaripuf roiroov) is however not 
geographically accurate in regard to all the places mentioned. 

t KtXa.iya$ 'EyravSa Kvpaj ^(riXsia fjV xai leapihtvog 

p^eyaf .... Aid fu^ov il t*o5 Tcapcthltrou ps7o Modocy^posTt^afJbis* 
at 3fi Ttrjyct) avTov slcrty Ix raJv /SatriXe/W* ^sT 8^ xa) ^li r^f Kf- 
\aivuly iriXtws. "Etrri Je xaJ i^syihov ^aviXetog ^vt^eta sy 
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at the palace of the king of Persia in a lofty situ* 
atioo un^r the acropolis of Celsens. From 
Arrian and Q. Curtius * we learn that the citadel 
was upon a lofty precipitous hill, and that the Mar* 
syas fell from its fountains over the rocks with a 
great noise : from Herodotus f it appears that the 
same river was from this circumstance called Ca- 
tarrhactes; and from Strabo:}^ that a lake on the 

Ksksuvcuf spufivi^ tjr\ 'fau$ 'OryyaTf 'too MeLpariw ^it^aym m r^ 

MaloLv^poy. Xenoph^ Cyri Elxp. 1. I.e. 2. 

Xenc^on adds that Celsne wa» akffge and flounshingeity ; 
that the palace and acropolis were built l^ Xerxes on hn return 
from Gfeece ; that the park was fall of wild beaste which 
Cyrus hunted for the exercise of himself and his hones 3 that 
tktt Marsyas rose in a cavern^ where Apc^ hung up the skin of 
Marsyas 3 and that the breadth of the Marsyas was 25 feet. 

* *A\s^aifSpos .... dfMvsTrai U l^i>^cums itapt/grcuo^, *Ey $h 
toSs KsXauf 0,7^ Sxpx ^v tavtii iicofopjig, Alexander gladly came 
to terms with the people on account of the strength of the 
citadeL (&ro^F tfaVnj ffpotrfsptciou r^v obtpav.) Arrian^ 1. 1. 
C.29. 

Alexsmder .... ad mrbem Celenas exercitum admovrt.. Me- 

diam ilia tempestate interfluebat Marsyas aainis Fons 

ejus ex summo montis cacumine excurrens in sulijectam petram 
magno strepitu aquarum cadit ....... Alexander .... arcem 

oppugnaire adortus caduceatorem prsemistt .... illi caduceato^ 

rem in turrim et situ et opere multum editam perductum> 
quanta esset altitudo intueri jubent^ &c. Q. Curt. 1. 3. c. I. 

t . . . . 8$ KeXaiyis' hot Tff/ai dvah$0Mrt MaidvSpQv 7f9* 
raiMV^TcoL^ ktipov oJx sXdcrcQvo^ '^MauivSpov^ raJ oSvcpM it^%a<^ 
V8i Hf Karaplr^Ki^Sy 0$ fi^ aw^^ '^S dyop^s rijf KeXaivewv 
dYariXKojy, s^ rof ^alav$poy eicMoT, Herod. 1. 7. e. 26. 

X H^purM $s 1} 'Airdp^ia sir) ra7g sk^oXous rou Mofiriov ne^' 
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• 

mountain above Celxnas was the reputed source 
both of the Marsyas, which rose in the ancient 
city, and of the Masander. Comparing these au- 
thorities with Livy *, who probably copied his 
account from Polybius, with Pliny f ,• with Maxi- 

• 

rajxou' xa) pel iia fi'So^s ^^ leoXscas 6 ^'orafio;, rdg apxP^f ^"^^ 
rrjf (jtaXouds) teoKswg iywr Karevexfials ^ hf) ro 'ffpcdareiov 
cfo^pw xa) x,aruj(pspe7 rdi pivpifari^ trviitdWei itphs rov Ma/- 
avipov, irpocrei^yjfora, xa) aXXw itora^ov 'Opydv, h' oi^aXov 

fipofi^ivov itpiov xa< ftaXaxoV* TA^%srai $i (i Maiay^pog) 

dito KB?\Mvt2v, \ofov nvos sv w if6\is^¥ ofitayviMs rm Xifm, 
*£vrfiud«y $h dvao'rr/a'OLS roCs dvipufTfovs o Xurnjp 'Avrlo^og slg 
njy vSv 'AtdfisiaVf &c.— — ^'Twi/jxcirai $6 xou Ai/xvij fuovcra 
xaAa/xov, riv bU tis yXcirra^ rwy aixm htirij^Bk^v , e^ ^; airo- 
XflCf 0'(ai f ao*! rii itif/ds dfjt^^origas, r^y re rw Mapoiou xa} 
njy rov Moudvipov. Strabo^ p. 578. 

* Consul (Cn. Manlius) .... ad Antiochiam super Msandrum 
amnem posuit castra. Hujus amnis fontes Celsenis oriuntur. 
Cetena urbs caput quondam Phiygise fuit : migratum inde 
baud procul veteribus Celaenis^ novaeque urbi Apamese nomen 

inditum Et Marsyas amnis, baud procul a Msandri 

fontibus oriens, in Mseandnmi cadit. Famaque ita tenet 
Celsenis Marsyam cum ApoUine tibiarum cantu certasse. M as- 
ander, ex arce summa Celsenarum ortas, media urbe decur- 
rens» per Caras primum, deinde lojnas, in sinum maris editur, 
qui inter Prienen et Miletum est. Liv. I. 38. c 38. 

t Tertius (AsiaeConventus) Apamiam vadit, anteappellatam 
Celaenas, dein Ciboton. Sita est in radice Montis Signiae, 
circumfusis Marsya, Obrima, Orga fluminibus in Maeandrum 
cadentibus. Marsyas ibi redditur ortus acpauUo mox con- 
ditus I ubi certayit tibiarum cantu cum Apolline, Aulocrenis 
ita vocatur, convallis decent millia passuum ab Apamia Phrv- 
giam petentibus. * • * « Amnis Maeander ortus e lacu in 
monte Aulocrene .... Apamenam primum pervagatur r^[io- 
nem mox Eumeniticam, &c. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 29. 



jnus Tyrius *, and with tbe existiag coins of Apa>- 
nieia f, it may be inferred that a bke or pool oil 
4he summit of a mountain which rose above Cdst*- 
naEi, and which was called Celssns or Si^ia^ was the 
reputed source of the Marsyas and Maeander ; b«t 
that in fact the two rivers issued &om dhferent 
parls of the mountain below the lake : that the 
lak^ was nsuned Aiilocrene, as producing reeds well 

* fjptiys; 01 ie^\ KeXaims jr£f»fXEyoi rtimtri fitorofuois iid, 
Mapcvay na) MaiavSpov, slhv r^vg 'ffoTtifjJivs, ifli^fnf aifwf 
irriyrj pa, rj iepos\6oS<ra, In) to opos d<paviJiBton xard vtorou fr^g 
ir6\sws xoiSQtg IxA^oT sx rov SaTso$, SisKovca roTg tt^tap.olg xaS 
to uSuip Kx) ri Qvi^a^ra. o [aIv Id Avilxg ^s7 6 Maiocvi^og, o ^ 
airov itBp) r« nte^loL dyaXltrKsrou, Max. Tyr. Dissert. 8. c. 8. 

He then proceeds to relate a tale resembling that which 
Strabo has told us of the Alpheius and Eurotas^ and which 
shews that the sources of the Meander and Marsyas were 
exactly circumstanced as those of the two Feloponnesian riversj 
described by Pausanias (Arcad. c. 43.) and Strabo (p. 343), 
and the accuracy of whose description I have myself ascer- 
t^ned. Those celebrated streams issue from separate sources 
at die foot of a mountaib, behind ^hich, in the derated plom 
of Asea, is a rivulet, which, after crossing that pkiin, runs 
through a small lake into the mountain. This rivulet was 
anciently reputed to be the common origin of the two rivers 3 
and it was believed (but apparently not by Strabo himself), 
that if "offerings to the two river-gods were thrown into this 
stream, each offering would re-appear at the. source of the river 
for the god of which it was destined by the sacrificer. Maxir 
mus Tyrius improves upon the similar story relating to tbe 
Maeander, by adding, that if a joint offering was thrown in for 
both the gods, it was divided in its passage through the moiin« 
tain, and a portion appeared at each of the lower sources. 

t See Eckhel and Mionnct in Phrygia. 

M 
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adapted for flutes, and that it gave the name of Au- 
locrenis to a. valley extending for ten miles from 
the lake to the eastward: that the source -of the 
Marsyas was in a cavern on the side of the moun- 
tain, in the ancient agora of Celaenae: that the 
Marsyas .and Mseander, . both of which flowed 
through Celsense, united a little below the. ancient 
site: that to this junction the city was removed by 
Aptiochus Soter, son of Seleucus Nicator, when 
he gave it a new name after his mother Apama; 
and that the united stream was soon afterwards 
joined by the Orgas and the Obrimas. Whether 
these inferences drawn from the ancient authors 
are correct, will be decided by the future traveller. 
He may also ascertain whether there are any vol- 
caaic rocks, the burnt appearance of which will jus- 
tify the etymologist* who ascribed to that cause the 
origin of the word Celaenae; or he may discover 
the valley of Aulocrenis, the scene of the . cele- 
brated contest of Apollo vidth Marsyas, whose skin 
was still shown in the time of Herodotus, in the 
acropolis of Celaenae If. 

» Strabo, p. 579. 

t M. Barbie du Bocage, in his notes to the French translation 
of Chandler, thinks that the words of Pliny cited above, warrant 
the supposition that Apameia was ten miles distant from the site 
of Celseuffi. I cannot perceive any such meaning in them : on 
the xiontrary, I think it clearly appears from Strabo, that both 
the rivers ran through Celsense, and that they. united in the 
suburb, which afterwards became the new city Apameia. The 
removal of Grecian cities, from the strong positions of the an- 
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I have been thus particalar in laying before the 
reader the ancient evidences on the site of Apameia, 
because it is a point of great importance to the 
ancient geography of the western part of Asia Mi- 
nor, — not less so than Tyana is to the eastern : and 
because in regard to both these places, I have the 
misfortune to differ from the author in whose opi- 
nion the public is justly in the habit of placing the 
highest confidence*. 

The Roman road from Apameia to Antiocheia 
of Pisidia passed through ApoUonia, otherwise 
called Mordideumfy which was 24 M.P. distant 
from the former, and 45 from the latter. Although 
on- account of our ignorance of the site of Antio- 
cheia, no exact comparison can be instituted between 
the amount of the two numbers just mentioned 
and the actual distance on the map, it is ma- 
nifestly not very erroneous; and the position of 
ApoUonia therefore was probably at no great 
distance from a town called Ketsibdrlu, which 

cient independent republics^ to neighbouring situations more 
commodious but less defensible^ was a common occurrence on 
the decline of the republican system in Greece, and on the pre- 
valence of monarchy ^ and it was a natural consequence of that 
change of system. The removal was generally attended with 
a change of name, which flattered the Macedonian or Roman 
prince under whomthe removal took place. It often occurred, 
also, that a new name was given upon the mere occasion of a 
repair, when there was no change of situation. . 

* See Rennell*s Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, . 

t Stephan. in 'ATToXXwy/a. 
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General Koehler passed through between Burdur 
and Dombai, and which according to Abubdkr 
Ben Bebren is a kadilik of Hamad, of whi<^ Isbdrta 
is the chief city. Ptolemy places Apollonia neai 
Antiocbeia; and its situation, between thatcity and 
Apameia, which the Table gives, is in exact con? 
formity with Strabo's description of the conquests 
of Amyntas. Having taken Derbe, and received 
Isauria from the Romans^ he made himself master 
of Antiodieia, and the country as far as the district 
of Apollonia, near Apameia Cibotus*, together 
with Lycaonia and some part of Phrygia Paroreius. 
He took Cremna, but did not venture on attacking 
Sandalium: and after capturing the greater part of 
the places belonging to the Homonadenses, (whose 
tyrant he slew,) he was himself destroyed by a stra* 
tagem of the wife of this latter. Sulpicius Quirinius 
and the Romans afterwards reduced Homona : — all 
the late territories of Amyntas were then placed 
under the government of a prsefect f . 

3. The ancient road from Apameia to Synnada 
must have crossed that of Gen. Koehler at or near 
Sandukli, on the river now called the Mendere (Mse- 
ander), but which anciently, I suppose to have been 
the Obrimas, a branch of the Majander. The total 
distance of 73 Roman miles on this road agrees 

* Tyjy yip 'Ayr^ap^eiay l^coy r^v Ttpos rij IT/^i^ia |xe%p< 'AtroA- 
Xwniiof, rijs Kpog 'Afifau.€la t^ Ki^wtw &c. Strabo, p. 669. 
t Strabo, ibid.— ^Tacit. Ann. 1. 3. c. 48. 
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tolerably with the 66 geographical miles in direct 
distance, which the map gives between the assumed 
site of Synnada and that of Apameia at Dinglar. 
Euphorbium, the only place on the road mentioned 
in the Table, and which was midway between the 
two totremes, will fall at Sandukli. Euphorbium 
is noticed as a town in this part of Asia by Pliny 
Only, who tells us that its people formed, — together 
with those of Metropolis, Pelt«, Acmonia and 
some other towns, — the conventus held under the 
Romans at Apameia *. 

4. The fourth Roman road which crossed the 
modern route from Adalia to Shughut, is that 
marked in the Table from Dorylseum to Apa- 
meia Cibotus, leading through Nacoleia, Conni, 
Eucarpia, and Eumeniaf. Although the total 
distance of 148 M. P. on this road sufficiently 
a;grees with the 100 G. M. in direct distance on 
the map, it must be confessed that the 26 Ro- 
man miles and the 15 geographical miles of direct 
distance^ between Eumeneia at^Ish^kle and Apa- 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. I. 5. c. 29. Similar assemblies were held 
at Cibyra, Synnada^ Laodiceia ad Lycum, Alabanda^ Ephesiis, 
Smyrna^ Sai^es^ Adramyttium^ and Pergamum. 

t Between Eumenia and the number which marks the miles 
from thence to ad vicum, which seems to have been a small place 
between Eumenia and Apameia^ — occurs the word Pella. I am 
quite unable to explain what this means. I thought at first it was 
a mistake for Pelts, an important town situated in this part of 
Phrygia 3 but H is impossible to find room for Peltae and the 
great Peltcne plain between Ish^kle and Dinglar. 
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tneia at Dinglar, do not bear the same proportion 
as the Roman and geographical numbers on the 
whole line ; and that, if I am right in the position 
of Nacoleia, the 20 M. P. of the Table, between 
Dorylseum and Nacoleia, errs almost as much in 
defect, as the 26 M. P. between Eumeneia and 
Apameia does in excess. But it is in vain that 
we look for much accuracy of detail in the Table. 
The positions of Nacoleia and Eumeneia rest upon 
very satisfactory grounds. All that remains to be 
done, therefore, is to arrange Conni and Eucarpia 
between Doganlu and Ish6kle, at the proportional 
distances of the numbers in the Table. This will 
place Conni not far to the southward of Altun Tash, 
near where the roads to Altun Tash, both from 
Karahissdr and from Sandukli, cross the ancient 
road ; a position which agrees with that of Conna 
in Ptolemy *, according to whom it appears to have 
been not far from Cotyaeium, to the southward. 
Under the Byzantine emperors, Conna (then called 
Conef ) was a bishopric of the province of Phrygis^ 
Salutaris, of which Synnada was the metropolis. 
. Eucarpia was another bishopric of the same 
province. Its name was derived from the fertility 
of the soil :[:, which by attaching the people ttf agri- 
culture may have contrasted them with those of the 
neighbouring Euphorbium, celebrated probably for 

* Ptolemy, 1. 5. c. 2. t Notit. Episc. Grsec. 

X Stephan. de Urb. in Evxa^la, 
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its flocks and pasture. The position of Eucarpia 
in the Table agrees with that which Ptolemy gives 
it to the southward of Conna. 
- 5 . The fifth and last of the ancient roads inter- 
sected by the modern road from Addlia to Shughut 
was from Dorylseum to Philadelpheia : its two ex- 
tremities are known points; its length in direct 
distance is equal to two degrees of latitude, or 120 
G. M., which corresponds with as much accuracy 
as one can expect to the 155 M. P. of the Table. 
The line, as will be seen on referring to the map, 
leads directly through Kutdya. We cannot doubt 
therefore that Cocleo, the first name occurring on 
this road in the Table, is an error for Cotyaeio; 
especially as the distance of 30 M. P. answers very 
well to the real distance from Eski-shehr to Kutdya. 
The distance of 35 M. P. between Cotyaeium and 
Acmonia furnishes the traveller with a good ap- 
proximation for discovering the site of the latter 
city, which is mentioned in one of the Orations of 
Cicero % and which was one of the towns of the con- 
ventus of Apameia, and afterwards a bishopric under 
the metropolitan of Laodiceia. It is difficult to re- 
concile the position of Aludda, 25 miles beyond Ac- 
monia on the road to Philadelphia^ with that which 
may be inferred from Ptolemy, who names Alydda 
among the towns of the greater Mysia, together 
with Pergamum and ApoUonia on the Rhyn- 

* Cicero pro Flacco, c. 15. 
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dacus. Cknudda I suspect to be an erroneous 
writing; but its correction I am unable to disp 
cover. 

It is in tbe unexplored part of Pbrygia Epic- 
tetus *, lying between the Thymbres and the 
branches of theKhyndacus on the southern side of 
the Olympene mountains, that the future traveller 
wilt seek for the Phrygian cities of Cadi, Azani, 
and Synaus. One is much disposed at first sight 
to consider the remarkable position of In6ghi^ which 
General Koehler passed through in his way from 
Kutdya to Shughut, to have been the site of one of 
these cities of Phrygia Epictetus ; but upon further 
examination, they all appear to have been situated 
considerably to the westward of this position* 
The Azanitis, or district of Azani, contained the 
sources of the river Rhyndacus, which, after pass? 
iiig through the lake of ApoUonia^ joined the Pro- 
pontis opposite the island of Besbicus, having first 
received the united waters of several streams from 
Mysia Abrettena, pardculmrly the Meci&tua, which 
flowed from Ancyra Abassitis, a Phrygian town on 
tlie frontier dF Lydiaf. Synaus appears to have 

* It was also called Hellespontine Phrygia^ although totally 
divided from the Hellespont by Mysia. Hence it would seem 
that the part of Mysia lymg between mount Olympns and the 
Caicus was included at one time in the district oi HeUespon* 
tus 'y which at that time extended from the Hellespont to the 
Thymbres. 

t Strabo, p. ^1^, 
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been near this Ancyra ; for in the acts of one of 
tbe Councib, a bishop of the Phrygian Ancyra 
signs himself Kynij^ St^i^vMu, no doubt in order 
to distinguish this Ancyra from the Galatian. Cadi 
also may be presumed to have been to the west*- 
ward of the meridian of In6ghi and Kutdya ; for 
we find that Cadi is assigned by some authors to 
Mysia^. It is precisely in the situation, which may 
be inferred from this curcumstance, combined with 
what has been said of the. position of Synaus and 
Azani,-^that is to say, between the Thyn^res and 
the sources of the Rhyndacus, — ^that we find a 
town of the name of Kodus, which has not been 
visited by any modem traveller, but \ybich is briefly 
described by Hadji Khal&-— as situated on the banks 
of a river, in a plain surrounded by mounti^ns. 
He adds that the river^ which bears the same name 
as the town, descends from Mount Morad, and 
passes by Magnesia into the Gulf of Smyrna. We 
know from modem travellers, that this river, which 
is the ancient Hermus, is still called Kodus or Ghe* 
dis in all the lower part of its course ; and Kodds, it 
can hardly be doubted, is the same place as Kcv^/j 
the name of which the Turks received from the 
Greeks, in the usual Romaic form of the accusa- 
tive case Ka^o6^. 

* Strabo ibid. See Note t^ p. 145.— Ptolemy ascribes Cadi 
and two other towns to the Erizeli^ a people of M^onia^ on the 
borders of Mysia^ Lydia and Phrygia. 
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In exploring the equally unknown country which 
extends to the southward of this part of Phrygia 
Epictetus/ towards the mountains Messogis and 
Tmolus, and which formed the frontier of Lydia 
and Great Phrygia, the traveller may derive assist- 
ance from a passage in Strabo *, where he enume- 
rates the principal plains in their order from west 
to east. Adjacent to the Caystrian, which lay be- 
tween Tmolus and Messogis, was the Cilbian, 
then the Hyrcanian, the plain of Gyrus, the Pel- 
tene, the Cillanian, and the Tabene. It cannot 
be doubted that a journey through these plains 
would lead to a knowledge of the general distri- 
bution of the geography of the country, as well as 
to that of the sites of some of the towns which 
gave name to the several plains. Peltae., Lysias, 
and Silbium appear to have been in the country 
northward of the upper Maeander, which is traversed 
by the caravan route from Smyrna to Tokdt: but 
the few names and distances which Tavernier and 
Seetzeri have left, us between Alldh-Shehr andKa- 
rahissdr, throw no light whatever upon ancient 
geography. 

* Strabo, p. 629. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ANCIENT PLACES ON THE SOUTHERN 

COAST OF ASIA MINOR. 

Although the Karamama of Captain Beaufort 
has anticipated all that is most interesting in re- 
gard to the southern coast/ the publication which 
has recently been made of his minute and accurate 
delineation of this coast, induces me to enter into 
an examination of its ancient geography at greater 
length than was consistent with the plan of the 
Karamania : for poor and deserted as this country 
now is, the numerous remains of antiquity which 
it possesses, attest that it was formerly one of the 
most populous and flourishing regions of the an- 
cient world. It is remarkable that in Strabo, and 
in the anonymous Periplus, entitled the Stadias- 
mus of the Sea {(rroiitKcrfJbog rfe hakufffffjg)^ a frag- 
ment of which is preserved in the Madrid library, 
we have a more ample description of this coast than 
of any other that has been distinguished by Grecian 
civilization : and thus at the same time that history 
has preserved an abundance of information concern- 
ing its ancient places, the survey of Capt. Beaufort 
furnishes us with a most correct representation of 
its real topography. 
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The most convenient mode of putting the reader 
in possession of the ancient authorities on the sea 
coast of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, in order 
that he may compare them with the actual deline- 
ation^ will be ta give a translation of its description 
by Strabo, subjoining in the notes the collateral 
information of other ancient authors, together with 
a few remarks suggested by a comparison of them. 
The passages of the Stadiasmus I shall cite at 
length in the original language, because they are 
found dnly in a scarce work. So minute is the 
description which this coasting pilot has given, that 
nothing short of the detailed accuracy of Captain 
Beaufort's survey could have been sufficient to ex- 
plain it) or to detect and rectify the numerous 
errors which have been left in it by the negligence 
and ignorance of the copier *. 

As Captain Beaufort's survey begins at the gulf 
anciently called Glaueus, and now the gulf of Md- 
kri, I shall also begin the extract from Strabo f at 
the same point, omitting all the passages which da 
not assist in elucidating the geography* 

» 

* The survey having been reduced to a tenth of Captsdn 
Beaufort's scale in the map which accompanies the present 
volume, the latter may in some instances^ perhaps, be found 
inadequate to illustrate the geographical remarks in the follow- 
ing chapter j which were constantly made with a reference to 
the survey itself. In all such difficulties,, which it is hoped will 
not be found numerous, the reader is necessarily referred to 
the original authority. f Strabo^ p. 664, 
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'^ Beyond Daedala, which is the last place in Pe* 
/ raea of the Rhodii (1), is a mountain of the same 
nanie^ from whence begins the coast of Lycia, which 
is 1720 stades in drcumr navigation, rugged and dan* 
gerous, but provided withgood harbours. . . . Near 
Daedala, a mountain of the Lycii, is Telmiasua, a 
small city of the Lycii, and Cape Telmissis witha 
harbour. Next is Anticragus» a very steep.mountain, 
under which is Carmylessus, situated in a narrow 
valley : beyond it is Cragus, which has eight capes 
and a city of4he same name. It is to these moun- 
tains that the fables related of the Chimaera are ap- 
plied, and in the vicinity there is a ravine called Chir 
mssra opening to the sea. Under Mount Cragus 
' in the interior is Pinara, one of the largest cities in 
Lycia. Then occurs the river Xanthus, formerly 
called Sirbe. It may be as^^ended in small boats tp 
the temple of Latona, which is situatecLten atades 
above its mouth: sixty stades above the temple is 
the city of the Xanthii, the greatest in Lycia (2) . 
Beyond the Xanthus is Patara, also a great city, 
and having a port and a temple of Apollo, founded 
by Patarus (3) Tlien occurs Myra (4), si- 
tuated twenty stades above the sea on a comnumd* 
ing hill; then the mouth of the river Limyrus; 
and twenty stades inland from it, the small town of 
Limyra. On the coast just mentioned are many 
harbours and islands : of the latter, the largest is 
called Cisthene (6), and has a town of the same 
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nasKie. In the interior are Phellus, Antiphellus (6), 
and Chimasra, of which last we have already spoken. 
Beyond the mouth of the Limyrus is the Sacred Pro- 
montory (7)» and the three rugged islands called the 
Chelidonice, equal in size, and distant from each 
other about five stades, and from the continent six 
Btades ; one of them has an anchorage. From hence 
it is generally thought that Mount Taurus has its 
beginning. * * * But in truth the mountains are un- 
interrupted from Peraea of the Rhodii, as far as the 
parts about Pisidia; and the whole of this range also 
bears the name of Taurus. * * * From the Sacred 
Promontory to Olbia there is a distanceof 367 stades 
(8), in which space occurs Crambusa (9) and Olym- 
pus : the latter is a large city, and has a mountain 
of the same name, which is also called Phoenicus 
(10); next to it is the coast named Corycus (11); 
and then Phaselis^ a large city with three harbours 
and a lake. Above Phaselis is Mount Solyma. 
Termessus, a Pisidian city, is situated at the straits 
of Mount Solyma, where is the ascent into Milyas. 
Alexander destroyed Termessus, because he was 
desirous of opening those passes. Near Phaselis 
is the defile on the sea-shore through which Alex- 
ander led his army. The mountain is called Cli- 
max; it borders upon the Pamphylian sea, leaving a 
narrow. passage along the shore, which, when the sea 
is calm^ is dry and practicable to travellers, but when 
swollen, is, for the most part, covered by the waves. 
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The road over.the mountain is circuitous and dif- 
ficult,, for which reason the passage along the shore 
is preferred in fair weather. Alexander happening 
to be here in the winter season, and trusting to 
fortune, attempted to pass . before the waves had 
subsided; the soldiers in consequence had to march 
the whole day up to the middle in water (12). 
Phaselis is a city of Lycia on the confines of Pam- 
phylia ; it does not, . however, belong to the com- 
munity of the Lycians, but has a separate ^vern- 
ment.of its own. In like manner Homer considers 
the Solymi as separate from the Lycians. * * * 
Next to Phaselis is Olbia (13), a great fortress, and 
the beginning of Pamphylia; then the Catarrhactes, 
a large and rapid river, which falls from a lofty 
rock,, with a sound heard at a great distance (14). 
Next is the city Attaleia, so named from its founder 
Attains Philadelphus, who having also introduced a 
colony into the neighbouring town of Corycus, com- 
prehended them within a wall, which inclosed a space 
of ground of no great extent (15). It is said that 
Thebe and Lyrnessus* are to be seen between Pha- 
selis and Attaleia; for Callisthenes informs us that 
apart of the Cilices of Troas being driven out of the 
plain of Thebe, came into Pamphylia. Next is the 
river Cestrus (16), navigable for sixty stades to 
Perge; near Perge, in a lofty situation, is the 

* Strabo here means to allude to the mention of these two 
places by Homer. 
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temple of Diana Pergaea, where a reiigious as- 
sembly is held every year. Theni at a dtslanee 
of forty fltades from the sea, is a loffy dty, con- 
spieuoiis from Perge; ^en a lake of considerable 
siz^ called Gapria; and next die river Eurymedon ; 
and a navigable ascent of sixty stades to the po- 
pulous city of Aspendus, which was a colony from 
Argus. Higher up Hes Pedndissus. Beyond (the 
Eurymedon) is another river, with many small 
islandfi lying before it ( 1 7) . Then occurd Sde (18), 
a colony from Cyme, and having a temple of Mi- 
nerva. Near it is the coast of the lesser Cibyra; 
then the river Melas (19), and a station for ships; 
and thto the city Ptolemais (20), beyond which arief 
th^boundaries of Pamphylia and Coracesium, which 
13 the b^inning of Cilieia Tracheia. ^ The whole 
cnreumnavigation of Pamphylia is G40 stades. 

" Of Cilieia, beyond Taurus, a part is called Tra- 
cheia (rugged), and a part Pedias (plain). Of the 
rugged, the maritime part is narrow, and has very 
little or no level country ; the part which the Tau- 
rus overhangs is equally mountainous, and is thinly 
inhabited as far as the northern flanks near Isaura, 
and the Homonaden^es, and as far as Pisidia. 
H^ce the country is called Tracheiotis, and the 
inhabitants Tracheiotse. Cilieia Pedias extends 
from Soli and Tarsus as far as Issus; aini includes 
all the country as far as the part of Cappadocia 
which is adjacent to the northern flank of Taurus. 
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Thfe division of Ciliciia consists for the most part 
of plains, and a fertile land. 
• Having spoken of the parts (of Cilicia) within 
Taurus*, we shall now proceed to speak of those 
without Taurus, beginning with Tracheiotis. The 
first fortress of the Cilicians is Coracesium^builtupon 
a precipitous rock (21). Diodotus, surnamed Try- 
phon, made use of it as an arsenal, when, with va- 
rying success, he headed an insurrection of Syria 
against its kings, and at length was forced to put an 
end to his own life, upon being blockaded in a cer- 
tain fortress by Antiochus the son of Demetrius^ 
Tryphon set the exaniple of piracy to the Cili- 
cians, &c. 

" After Coracesium is Syedra (22), thenHamaxia 
(23), a small inhabited place upon a rock, with a 
station for vessels below it, to which ship-timber is 
brought down from the mountains* This consists 
chiefly of cedar, a wood apparently very abundant 
in these parts; for which reason Antonius gave this 
region to Cleopatra, as being well suited for fitting 
out her fleets. Next occurs Laertes (24), a fortress 
situated upon a hill shaped like a woman's breast, 
and having an anchorage below it; then the river 
Selinus; then Cragus, a rock rising from the sea, 
and precipitous on every side; arid then the castle 
of Charadrus, which has an anchorage below it. 

* See Strabo, p. 533 et seq. and page 64 of this volume. 

N 
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The mountain Andriclus rises above Charadrus> 
beyond which is a nigged shore called Piatanistus, 
and the promontory Anemurium. Here the conti- 
nent lies nearest to the coast of Cyprus, at the pro- 
montory Grommyon, the distance being 350 stades. 
From the frontier of Pamphylia to Anemurium, the 
length of the coast of Cilicia is 820 stades ; the re- 
mainder, as far as Soli, is 500 stades (25). In this 
spaceNagidus (26) is the first city which occurs after 
Anemurium; then Arsinoe (27)» having a station for 
ships before it; then the place called Melania, and 
Celenderis, a city with a harbour (28). Some con- 
sider this place, and not Coracesium^ as the begin- 
ning of Cilicia. * * * Next occurs Holini, where 
the people of Seleuceia first dwelt, but who after 
the erection of Seleuceia upon the Calycadnus 
emigrated to that place. Immediately after turn- 
ing the shore which forms a promontory, called 
Sarpedon, is the mouth of the Calycadnus; near 
the Calycadnus is Zephyrium, also a promontory; 
the river is navigable up to Seleuceia, which is a 
populous city (29) , * * * Beyond the Calycadnus 
is the rock Poecile (30), cut into steps leading to 
Seleuceia. Then occurs Anemurium, a cape, of 
the same name as the former, and the island 
Crambusa, and the promontory Corycus (31), 20 
stades above which is the Corycian cave. * * * 
Next to Corycus is Elaeussa, an island near the 
shore (32). Th^ town was founded by Archelaus, 
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and became his residence when he took all Cilicia 
Tracheia, except Seleuceia, in the same manner as 
Amyntas had it before him, and still earlier Cleo- 
patra. * * * The boundary of Cilicia Tracheia is 
between Soli and Elseussa, at the river Lamus, 
where is a town of the same name. * * * Beyond 
Lamas is the important city of Soli, the beginning 
of Cilicia Issensis: it was founded by the Achseans, 
and the Rhodii of Lindus. To this place, being in 
a deserted state, Pompey the Great removed such 
of the pirates as he thought most worthy of cle- 
mency and protection, and named the place Pom- 
peiopolis (33). * * * Next occurs Zephyrium, of the 
same name as that at the Calycadnus (34) ; then 
Anchiale, situated at a short distance from the shore 
(35) , * * * Above it is the fortress Cyinda, where 
the Macedonians formerly kept their treasures, which 
Eumenes seized, rebelling against Antigonus. 
Above this place and Soli are mountainous districts, 
where is the city Olbe, with a temple of Jupiter, 
founded by Ajax the son of Teucer. ♦ * * Next 
to Anchiale are the mouths of the Cydnus, near 
the place called Rhegma. This place, which resem- 
bles a lake, preserves some remains of the naval 
arsenal, which it formerly contained ; it is now the 
port of Tarsus. The river Cydnus, which rises in 
the part of Mount Taurus above Tarsus, flows 
through the middle of that city, and into the lake 
(36). * * * Beyond the Cydnuj^is the Pyramus, 

n2 
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jBowing from Cataonia (37). Artemidorus says that 
the distance from this river to Soli, in a direct line, 
is 500 stades. Near it is Mallus, situated upon a 
height; it was founded by Amphilochus and Mop- 
sus, who, having slain one another in single combat, 
were buried so that the tomb of one should not be 
visible from that of the other : — the sepulchres are 
now shown near Magarsa and the Pyramus. * * * 
Above this coast is the plain called Aleium, through 
which Philotas led the cavalry of Alexander, while 
the king himself conducted the phalanx from Soli 
by the sea-coast and the Mallotis to Issus (38). 
* * * Beyond Mallus is the town iEgreae, which has 
an anchorage below it, and then the gates (Pylae) 
Amanides. Here also is an anchorage; and here 
Mount Amanus terminates, which joins to Taurus, 
and bounds Cilicia on the East. Next to iEgaeae is 
the small town of Issus, where the battle was fought 
between Alexander and Darius. The gulf is called 
Issic: in it are the towns Rhosus and Myriandrus, 
and Alexandreia, and Nicopolis, and Mopsuestia 
(39) : and the gates (Pylae) as they are called, which 
are the boundary of Cilicia and Syria." 



^ 
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NOTES. 

(Note 1 .) Penea (from Uepa) was the name of the coast of 
Caria opposite to Rhodus^ which for several centuries formed a 
dependency of that opulent republic. In the time of Scylax, 
the Rhodii possessed only the peninsula immediately in face of 
their island. As a reward for their assistance in the Antiochian 
war^ the Romans gave them a part of Lycia and all Caria as 
far as the Maeander. By having adbpted a less prudent policy 
in the second Macedonic war, they lost it all, including Cau- 
nus, the chief town of Persea. It was not long, however, be- 
fore it was restored to them, together with the small islands 
near Rhodus 3 and from this time Peraea retained the limits 
which Strabo has described, namely, Daedala on the east, and 
Mount Loryma on the west, both included. Vespasian finally 
reduced Rhodus itself into the provincial form, and joined it to 
Caria. Liv. 1. 38. c. 39.— -1. 45. c. 20, 25. Cicero, Ep. ad 
Fratrem. 1. 1. c. 1. Sueton, in Vespas. c. 8. 

(2) The names and distances on this psirt of the coast, in the 
anonymous Periplus or Stadiasmus, which proceeds in a con- 
trary direction to Strabo (or from east to west), are as follows : 

S.(60.) 
'A^ro rot/ irtireitfMv Hetvrw eig Uii^veti svtv^sieti trrctli, |. (60.) 
' A'JTO Uv^puv tug r^s * ItQ&g eLK^etg ff r«e2. v, (80.) 
'Aero 'It^&g eLx^ets ti( K«(A»<e«VT/«y arai, X. (30.) 
'Aff-o KMhetfotcMTiAnf e/$ Ut^hicictg artfB. ». (50.) 
' A^o Jls^iKtay tig Kurai^etg aru^, v. (50.) 
' A^d l^taa'ihaiv tig vv^ov Auyouaoty (rT»^, cr. (80.) 
*Av6 Aotyovocjy its TgXg^gpadv aret.^, e. (5.) 

Here it may be observed, that, reckoning about ten stades 
to the geogi-aphical mile, the total coasting distance of 355 
stades between Telmissus and the Xanthus is not incorrect 
when applied to the map ^ that the 140 stades from the Xan- 
thus to Cape Hiera, carries us to the most projecting point of 
the Efta K^vi, or Seven Capes, as the eight promontories of 
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Mount Cragus mentioned by Strabo are now called ; and that 
the 130 stades from Cape Hiera to Cissides^ and the 85 stades 
from Cissides to Telmissus^ — concur in showing that Cissides 
was the name of the penin&ular promontory, on the south side 
of which is the island and harbour of St. Nicholas. As the 
ruins upon this cape and island^ which I visited in coasting 
from Castel Rosso to Mdkri^ indicate a late period of the 
Roman Empire, it is probable that the town did not exist in 
the time of Strabo ; for the position will not answer to that of 
Carmylessus, which, according to the Geographer, was in a 
(pdpay^, or narrow valley, of Mount Anticragus. The exact 
situation of Carmylessus, therefore, still remains unknown 5 
as well as that of the cities of Cragus, of Pinara at the foot of 
Mount Cragus^ and of Tlos at the passage of the mountains 
leading from the sea-coast into the Cibyratis*^. According 
to Artemidorus, — Pinara, Tlos, Patara, Xanthus, Myra, and 
Olympus were the six great cities of Lycia: so that Tel- 
missus, which is styled a TfoAl^vi}, probably had not in the time 
of Artemidorus reached that importance which its theatre shows 
that it afterwards enjoyed. The ruins remarked by Captain 
Beaufort under Mount Cragus, at the northern extremity of 
the sandy beach which extends to the river Xanthus, seem to 
answer to the Pydnse of the Stadiasmus : it is perhsqps the 
same as the Cydna, which Ptolemy places among the cities of 
Mount Cragus. 

(3) The port of Patara, which was too small to contain the 
allied fleet of the Romans, Rhodii, and other Greek states under 
the command of L. ^milius Regillus in the Antiochian war i, 
is now entirely choked up by encroaching sands. The ruins 
of the city are extensive ; consisting of the town -walls, and of 
numerous sepulchres on the outside 5 and within, of the remains 
of several public buildings. Among these is a theatre, in good 
preservation, and nearly of the same size as that of Tclmissus ; 
it is 295 feet in diameter, with thirty-four rows of seats, 

* .... Txikfp, Kuret t^v vvt^6i(ftv rijv 1/; Ki^v^»p Kttfihny- Artemid. 
ap. Strab. p. 665. f Liv. 1. 37. c. 17. 
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and a proscentum, upon which a long inscription shows that 
the theatre was built by Q. Velius Titianus> and detUcated 
by his daughter Velia Proda^ in the fourth conaulate of 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius (a.d. 145). Appian remarks, 
that Patara was like a port to Xanthus ; which city appears 
from Strabo and the Stadiasmus to have been on the banks of 
the river Xanthus, eight or nine miles above Patara. Ruins 
are known to exist in this situation, but they have not yet been 
described by any modern traveller. According to Arrian *, it 
seems to have been on the left bank of the river; for Alexisnder 
crossed the river Xanthus from Telmissus, before he took the 
cities Pinara, Xanthus, and Patara. Hence, also, we have 
some light on the site of Pinara. 

(4) Myra still preserves its ancient name, together with the 
ruins of a theatre 355 feet in diameter^ the remains of several 
public buildings, and numerous inscribed sepulchres, on some of 
which are the Lycian characters, found also at Limyra, I'elmis- 
sus, and Cyana. The distance of the ruins of Myra from the sea 
corresponds very accurately with the twenty stades of Strabo. 

Andriace, described as the port of Myra by Appian f, and which 
is named also by Pliny and Ptolemy, is still called Andr&ki. On 
the banks of the river by which Lentulus ascended to Myra, after 
breaking the chain which closed the port, are the ruins of a large 
building, which appears by an inscription to have been a granary 
of Hadrian. Here are also several other remains of antiquity. 

(5) There is no variation in the MSS. of Strabo in this 
place, and Isocrates also names K<0'6ijinj in a manner which 
leads one to believe that he is speaking of a place on this 
coast %, Later writers, however, make no mention of Cis- 
thene; and Ptolemy §, Pliny ||, and Stephanusf, agree in 
showing that Megiste and Dolichiste were the two principal 

« 

* Arrian. de Exp. Alex. 1. 1. c. 24. 

f Appian. Bel. Civ. 1. 4. c. 82. I Panegyr. $.41. 

§ Ptol. 1. 5. c. 3. II Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c 31 

^ Stephan. in Aphixtvrifi et Mcy/ar)^ 
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islande on the coast of Lycia : the former word (greatest) well 
describing the island of Kastel6ryzo, or Castel Rosso^ as the 
latter word {longest) does that of Kakava. Nor is Scylax le$s 
precise in pointing out Kastel6ryzo as Megiste; which name is 
found in an inscription copied by Mr. Cockerell from a rock at 
Caste] Rosso *. It would seem^ therefore^ that this island was 
anciently known by both names (Megiste and Cisthene)> but in 
later times perhaps chiefly by that of Megiste. . Its convenience 
to maritime war and commerce must have secured its importance 
in every age ; whence its mention in the narrative^ by Livy t> of 
the transactions of the Rhodian fleet against Antiochus^ would 
alone perhaps have been sufiicient^ without other evidence^ to 
identify Castel Rosso with Megiste^ although the historian de- 
scribes Megiste as a port only^ not as an island. The anonymous 
Periplus^ or Stadiasmus^ has accurately enumerated the islands 
between Antiphellus and Patara^ in the passage cited in a fol- 
lowing Note. His Rhope and islands of Xenagoras are evi- 
dently the Rhoge and Enagora of Pfiny. Rhoge is now called 
St. George. The two islands of Xenagoras, now named Volo 
and Olchendra^ are situated at the mouth of the bay of Kala- 
m&ki ; the situation of which harbour^ two miles eastward of 
the ruins of Patara/ accords^ no less than its steep rocky shore, 
with the description of Port Phoenicus, from whence, in the 
course of the operations against Antiochus^ C. Livius made an 
unsuccessful attempt upon Patara:(. 



* With a little correction it was as follows; but the beginning of 
the third line still wants explanation : 

202IKAH2 NIKAPOTA 
. 2AMI02 Eni2TATH2A2 

ENTEKA2TABI KAI EHI 

TOT HTPrOT TOT EN ME- 

-ri2TAI EPMAI nPOHT- 

-AAini XAPI2THPI0N 
The Doric dialect may be accounted for by Megiste being in posses- 
sion, and probably a colony, of the Rhodii. I found the ruins of a 
Hellenic tower here, at the end of a small plain : perhaps the tower 
mentioned in the inscription, 
t Liv. 1. 37. c. 22, 24, 25. J Liv. 1. 37. c 16, 
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(6) Strabo is inaccurate in placing Antiphellus among the 
inland towns^ h 7y fisa-vyala, in contradiction to Ptolemy^ 
Plinv, and the author of the Stadiasmus. There can be no 
doubt of the ruins on the coast opposite to Castel Rosso being 
those of Antiphellus : the ancient name is still preserved in 
the corrupted form of Andifilo ; at which place I distinguished 
on many of the ancient tombs the word 'AyrifsWsiryjs, which is 
found to be the ethnic adjective in Stephanus of Byzantium. 

(7) The name of the Chelidoniee insiilse has been trans- 
ferred to Cape Hiera^ or the Sacred Promontory^ which is now 
called Cape Khelidh6ni. The following is the description of 
the coast between Patara and the Sacred Promontory in the 
Stadiasmus^ which^ as I have already observed^ travels in an 
opposite direction to Strabo^ or from east to west :— 

' Atto li rijs 'Is^»^ ux^as h Mt'ketvlT'Tnn vret^, "h, (30.) 

' kvo dc MsXentlv^ns tig T»y»g ffr«ii. |. (60.) 

' A«-o Sf 'M.thurfi'TciFTni tvl TetfMM (1^. vorufAOp) dhfibv^ot 0-r«S. £. (60.) 
vvi^ ffrttt.i, (60.) Kiirctt vohts ^AkfAu^ci KO'Mvficiinii, 

*Av6 'iJLihetvi'Jt'wis {rou Auftv^w?) tic ipv^yav ri "Ifftov KaXovfttPOM 
oraTi, J. (60.) 

' Atfo tov *Iaiov TFV^yov sig' A}i^/»jc^y oret^, J. (60.) 

'Avo * Ah^tetKijs sh ^6ficn»ei» aruh. ^.(4.) 

*A«'o lofinvetif sig * Avi^otg vrct^, £. (60.) 

'A^^ ' Ax^m^/ov iig ^ Ajtrl^'k'koit vru^, », (^6.) 

' Avo * Aj^r/^sAAov tig vn^ov MtyivTn» artt^. y. (50.) 

* Axo MgyfaTjjc its ¥^0¥ 'PoVjji^ cretTi, v. (60.) 

'Ato 'Poa-ijf its rov Swayo^v ynvovg vreih, t. (300.) 

' Ato rov Hiveiyo^v v^ait iig IlaTetQeiy arul. £. (60.) 

The greater part of the distances towards the beginning of 
this extract are quite unintelligible. Melanippe, however, 
seems to accord with the bay on the north side of Cape Khe- 
lidh6ni. Tliis place may possibly have been the port of Gagse, 
which was a city of some celebrity *, and appears from Scylax 
to have been near the coast, between Limyra and the Cheli- 
donis. Being also named by Pliny f as near Olympus and 



• Stephan. By2ant. with the Notes of Holstein. 

t Oppidum Olympus ubi fuit, nunc sunt montana : Gage, Cory- 
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Corydalla^ — which last plaee> according to the Peutinger Table, 
was 29 miles from Phaselis on the road to Patara, — ^the site of 
Gage will accdrd very well with the ruins marked in Captain 
Beaufort's survey at Aladj4, five miles from the centre of the 
Bay of Finika. Following the same direction into the interior, 
we ought to meet with the remains of Corydalla, coins of which 
city are still extant Rhodiopolis, also, called Rhodia by Ste- 
phanus and Ptolemy> which Pliny names next to Corydalla, 
and which Ptolemy enumerates together with Corydalla, among 
the cities adjacent to Mount Masicytus, — ^would also probably 
be found in the neighbouring part of the interior of Lycia*; 
And here it may be observed, that the position of several of the 
towns which Ptolemy enumerates around Mount Masicytust> 
are now determined with a degree of accuracy sufficient at least 
to show the situation and extent of that mountain, a very lofty 
projection of which separates the bays of Finika and Myra, un- 
der the name of Cape Finika. 

Following the Stadiasmus to the westward, we cannot doubt 
that his river Almyrus is a corruption of Limyrus, mentioned, 
together with the town of Limyra, by Pliny and Stephanus, as 
well as by Strabo. The remains of Limyra are found at Finika, 
on the river which enters the bay of Finika at its western an- 
*■ - ' — — — ■ _^_^_^^___^^^. 

dalla, Rfaodiopolis. Juxta mare Limyra cum amne, in quern Arycan- 
dus influit, et Mens Massycites, Andriaca, civitas Myra. Oppida 
Apyre, Antiphellus, quae quondam Habessus (al, Edebessus) atque in 
recessu Phellus. Deinde Pyrrha itemque Xanthus a man xv. M< P. 
flumenque eodem nomine. Deinde Patara, &e, Plin. Hist. Nat 
1. 5. c. 27. 

* The following fragment in honour of a person who had received 
the rites of citizenship in Rhodiopolis, Myra, and Phaselis, was found 
by Mr. Cockerell in the ruins of Olympus at Deliktash. 

OnPAMOAN AnOAAflNIOr 
AI2 TOT KAAAIAAOT POAIO 
nOAEITHN KAI MTPEA (»«i) 
^ASHAKITHN 



t The following are the names in their order: — C6rydalla> Saga- 
lassus, Rhodia, Trebenda (a/. Arendae), Phellus, Myra. 
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gle : not^ however^ at a distance of sixty stades from the river's 
mouthy as the Stadiasmus indicates, but, as Strabo remarks, at 
twenty. Some of the curious sepulchres inscribed in the Ly-* 
cian character and dialect, which Mr. Cockerell found here, 
have been published by him in the 2d volume of Walpole*s 
Collection (p. 524) . A stream which joins the sea close to the 
inouth of the Limyrus, seems to be the Arycandus of Pliny *, 
which name we learn to have been that of a Lycian city, from 
Hierocles, fram Stephanus, and from the Scholiast of Pindar t> 
who speaks also of a sacred place called Embolus in its vid^ 
nity. That Arycanda was in this part of the country, might be 
presumed likewise from an inscription found by Mr. Cockerell | 
at Limyra, in honour of a person who had acquired the rites of 
citizenship at Arycanda and Olympus. Some vestiges of Ary- 
canda, therefore, might possibly be found on the banks of 
the river above mentioned. I am inclined to think that the 
name of a town near Mount Masicytus, which in some of the 
copies of Ptolemy is Tpi^evSa, and in others *ApMcu, ought to 
be 'Apvxiy^ou. Pliny places Arycanda (perhaps improperly) 
in Milyas. f^ 

In Captain Beaufort's survey, we find the beach of Myra 
bounded to the west by a small rocky cape, called Pyrgo. 
Tills seems to be the tower named Isium (el; Uvpyov ro "lo'iov 
xaXx^ifLsvov) in the Stadiasmus ; though in arriving at that con« 
jecture we must overlook the distance from Andriace there 
stated. As to the distance of the same tower from Melanippe, 
I take that word to ha.ve been a mistake of the copier of the 
Stadiasmus for Limyrus : the repetition of Melanippe a second 
tifne was necessary, because Gagae being an inland place, the 
Periplus was obliged to revert to Melanippe : and this second 



* Limyra cum amne, in quem Arycandus iniluit. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
1. 5. c. 29. 

^iov, Schol. in Pindar. Olymp. Od. 7. 

J M'ATP'TOAAIS A12 OATM 
nHNOS KAI APTKANAET2 
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repetition may have led to an erroneous repetition a third time ; 
for it is to be observed that the total distance from Cape Hiera 
to Andriace mintLS that from Melanippe to Gagse is correct. 
And so is the distance (120 stades) from LimyruB to Andriace^ 
assuming the correction which I have mentioned. 

To the westward of Andriace we have two ancient sites deter- 
mined by inscribed sepulchres, which record the name of the city, 
and the inscriptions upon which have been copied by Mr. Cocke- 
rell:— that of Cyana, or the city rtZy KTANEITaw, at the head 
of Port Tristomo, as the inner part of the bay behind the island 

of Kdkava, is now called 5 and that of Aperlae, or the city 

rwy An£PAEITnN at the head of Assar Bay. In our copies of 
Pliny, the former name is written Cyane 3 in Hierocles and the 
Notitiffi Episcopatuum it is Cyaueae. The Stadiasmus has omit- 
ted it, probably because it is at a considerable distance from the 
open sea. Aperlse is erroneously written by Ptolemy Aperrae, by 
Pliny Apyraej in. the Notitise the bishopric is styled 'AiepikXcoy: 
in Hierocles and the Stadiasmus we find the orthography correct. 
The Somena of the Stadiasmus we can hardly doubt to be the 
same place as the Simena mentioned as a Lycian city by Pliny 
(1. 5. c. 27.)^ suid by Stephanus. Simena is placed by the Sta- 
disismus at four stades to the westward of Andriace, precisely 
in. which situation we find some sepulchres marked in the sur- 
vey of Captain. Beaufort. A further examination of these mo- 
numents might perhaps discover the name of Simena as that. 
of the ancient town which stood here. 

(8) The Stadiasmus describes the places between Attaleia 
and Cape Hiera as follows : — 

* Atto ^ ArruTislets sv\ x^^tov Ttvehop areci. k, (20.) 
' A«'o TiA^ov eif Av^vetyret xfi*^io9 aret^, |. (60.) uxe^ r^g xoXmi^ 
000c fAtyeb vxi^Ktireti ^avi'hti eK Ss Q^ctviTii^os tisKa^vKoif aretli. ((ieest) 
*A?ro Ka^VKOV Ixi rov ^otiftxovtfret aret^, A. (30.) v-xi^ fAiyet o^s 

K^»fAQovact» vTet^, ^.(100.) 
' A'jro K^etfA^ovavis M xfi^^»s Tiwih»^taw»rog tirobh. A. (30.) 
' Avo Hwr i^et,^iff wvTos iTrl ^a^ov liha^ KtiTiOVfAgMOP orah. A. (30.) 
'Afro Mtf^ov vhuTo^ ItfI &K^a^ '\f^»» kolI yi^vov XsA/$oW«y or»h, »» 

(50.) 
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Captain Beaufort discovered the ruins of Olympus at Delik* 
tash^ and those of Phaselis at T^krova ; the inscriptions at either 
place leaving no doubt of tlie identity. The opog (Jt'Sya,, in the 
second paragraph of the above passage of the Stadiasmus, isi 
Mount Solyma^ which extends 70 miles to the northward, but 
the highest part of which, now called Taghtalu, is immediately 
above the ruins of Phaselis. From the third paragraph of the 
preceding passage of the Stadiasmus compared with Strabo, it 
appears that the names Phoenicus and Olympus were applied 
indifferently, both to the city which stood at Deliktash and to 
the mountain above it. In the inscriptions, however, and in 
the coins of this city, Olympus only occurs. In several of the 
inscriptions found at Deliktash, the name of the people is 
written OATNIIHNOI, in others, as well as on the existing 
coins, it is OATMIIHNOI, and thus also we find the name in 
the ancient authors. Scylax, in the place of Olympus, names 
the cape and harbour of Siderus * ; and it cannot be doubted 
that he meant the bay of Deliktash or Olympus ; for he adds 
that in the mountain above there was a temple of Vulcan, at 
which there was a perpetual fire issuing from the earth, exactly 
as Captain Beaufort discovered it, at a short distance above the 
ruins of Olympus. 

(9) Crambusa is an island still known by its ancient name, 
slightly corrupted. It is probably the same as the Dionysia of 
Scylax and Pliny. 

(10) Strabo in a subsequent passage (p. 671) remarks, that 
all Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, were visible from Mount 
Olympus ; and that upon it was the fortre8s of a celebrated pi- 
rate named Zenicetus. 

, (11) The Corycus of the Stadiasmus corresponds exactly in 
situation with that which Strabo describes as a coast {ILvopuMs 
alyaXos) between Olympus a^d Phaselis ^ and Lyrnas is evi- 

~" -- - _ — ■ ■ ■ - ■ - ■ - ■ — — 

* Stephanus of Byzantium describes ^tlet^ovg as a city and har- 
bour, but he omits to add in what country it was situated. 
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dently the representative of Lyrhessus 3 which Homer mentions 
together withThebe. According to Strabo^Thebe and L3rmessus 
were supposed to have been between Phaselis and Attaleia. 

(12) Arrian (1. 1. c. 26.) relates the same occurrence in the 
following manner : '' Alexander moving from Phaselis^ sent 
part of his army through the mountain to Perge^ the Thracians 
pointing out the road^ which was difiicult^ but not long. Those 
attached to his person^ were led by himself along the sea-side. 
This road cannot be used^ except when the wind is northerly ; 
when the south wind blows, it is impracticable. When Alexander 
arrived there, a north wind succeeding to violent south vnnds, 
rendered the passage short and easy ; an accident which, by 
Alexander and his court, was considered as having happened 
by the interposition of some deity." 

The incident is well illustrated by the actual geography; for 
the whole coast, from the ruins of Phaselis to the western corner 
of the plain of Attaleia, consists of a lofty mountcun, rising 
abruptly from the shore. Arrian, in saying that the passage 
was not long through the mountains from Phaselis into the 
plains where Perge was situated, shows that there was a pass 
in Mount Solyma not far from Attaleia 3 for Alexander was not 
yet in possession of Termessus, which commanded the prin- 
cipal pass of Mount Solyma, and the detour that way instead 
of being short would have been very long. 

(13.) The position of Olbia is still uncertain; but as Strabo 
and Ptolemy agree in placing it at the beginning of Pamphylia, 
between Attaleia and the Lycian frontier, I am inclined to think 
that its remains may still be found (especially if Strabo has 
truly described it as a great fortress) in some part of the plain 
which extends for seven miles from the modern Addlia to the 
foot of Mount Solyma. Stephanus, who states that the name 
is properly Olba, not Olbia, adds that it did not belong to 
Pamphylia, but to t^ie country of the Solymi — ^a strong pre- 
sumption that it stood upon or at the foot of Mount Solyma. 
As the Stadiasmus was a Periplus, the omission of Olbia is at 
once explained, if we suppose it to have been situated at some 
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distance from the coast: and as Captain Beaufort*s survey was 
equally a Periplus, the same circumstance would account for 
the site of Olbia havings eluded his researches. The following 
is the description of the coast between Coracesium and Attaleta 
in the Stadiasmus: 

* A^ Ko^»»nff/of; tig Adyn^fy sri x^^top 'Ajrw^/oy ffr»l, v, (80.) 
' Axo 'Ap«SfW f/c x^(/«y xflt^ovfwyoy Auyd^ ara^l. o. (70.) 

* Avi AuySit M djc^ri^tOM AiVKoBt^w ortt^. y. (50.) 
*Ato AfVKo6iioy tig Kv^s^¥ct» arxTi, », (50.) 

* A'jeo Kv^^vij; ItfI ' A^Tffibihos vetou vroth, >. (50.) 

' AiTQ *A^rsfici^os tetw lifl Trorufiov v'karop MeAtfvoy oroi^, 6, (9.) 
• • • 

' A?ro rciv MJXaeyo^ TrorufAOu tig 2/$)}y vrae^. », (50.) 

m • • 

* Aero lihns iU 2gXf t/«£/0ey aroL^, v. (80.) 

' A^o 'liKiVKiiotg gig '^retfAoit ^AmtoV KOt'Kwf/uivov lEv^fAi^oyrx arcth. 

e- (100.) 

*A^ Kvv^^Uv Ixi xoretfMP Kei>^fi,tiMiv Kivr^otf crech. f. (60.) 
dpttTFy^tpattMrt Tw ficor»(AQ9 v6hig ifrrl Ili^yii rov Kiar^w M 'Pour- 

*Ato 'Pot/orxoVoBo; svl M»90V^etv Kctl roug Ketrc^petKTUg aret^. p. 
(50.) 

*Airo M«(aoi/^«; iig Mt/yBaXjjv (rT»d. o. (70.) 
'A^o Mt/yd»A«y f/V ^ Arret'KiteiP ffr«$. /. (10.) 

(14.) Pomponius Mela gives a similar description of the 
Catarrhactes : — *^ Deinde duo validissimi fluvii^ Cestros et Ca- 
tarrhactes : Cestros navigari facilis , hie quia se praecipitat ita 
dictus. Inter eos^ Perga est oppidum.*' The Stadiasmus af- 
Ibrda a still more accurate allusion to its present state^ by using 
the pkiral rails KarappaKras, the Cataracts. The river on ap- 
proaching the coast divides itself into several branches^ which 
in falling over the clifiis that border the coast from Laara to 
Adalia, form upon their upper part a mass of calcareous depo- 
sition, projecting considerably beyond the perpendicular line of 
the cliffs. Through the calcareous crust, the water makes its 
way to the sea -, and being thus separated into several streams 
by a natural process, which has been rapidly increasing in its 
operation in the course of time, the river has now no determi- 
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« 

nate mouth (as it may perhaps have had in former ages), unless 
it be after heavy rains, when, as I saw it in passing along the 
coast, it precipitates itself copiously over the difiis near the 
mo6t projecting point of the coast a little to the west of Laara. 
Besides this natural peculiarity which divides the Catarrhactes 
into many branches, its main stream is further diminished by 
the derivations which turn the mills and supply water to the 
gardens and town of Ad41ia. 

(15) I. am aware that this passage has been differently in- 
terpreted. The words of Strabo are these : Eira ifoXig 'Arra- 
Xsia, kitdvviMs rov Ktlcavros #iAaJiA^ou Koi olnia-avros elf 
KdpvMv ^oXip^yfOv aWr^y Tcaroixlav 0[Mpov xa) /xixcov legpXoKoy 
itepMytos. That the meaning of the geographer was tiiat which 
I have given, seems confirmed by Demetrius, as quoted by Ste- 
phanus in the following words, in which, however, he has mis- 
named Cilicia for Pamphylia : 'ArriXsia oJ $h rrjv 

KiXmag Kcipuxov oSrw faa) Xeyeaiai, wg ^rjiMjfrpios* dvo 
'AtYoXou ^iXaSeXfou xrWayroi airrjv. It seems, therefore, 
that Attains sent a colony to occupy the shore of the harbour 
of Ad&lia, near a small town then called Corycus; that Corycus 
also received a part of the colony, and that he inclosed that town 
and his new settlement within the same walls. The passage of 
Strabo is further illustrated by Suidas, (in l^uspvxalos,) who sa3rs 
that Corycus was a cape of Pamphylia, where Attaleia was built : 
Vith^vMS yap tyis ^api^fvkiag aKpoonlipiov kol^ w iroAif 'hrraXBid. 

Captain Beaufort expresses his conviction that the modern 
Ad41ia stands on the site of Olbia 5 and he places Attaleia at 
some ancient ruins, which he discovered at Laara, to the east- 
ward of the Catarrhactes. D*Anville, as well as M. Gosselin 
(See the new French translation of Strabo, 1. 14. c. 4.), are of a 
similar opinion. This opinion is founded entirely upon the 
order of names in Strabo, though he is contradicted by the 
evidence of Ptolemy *, of the Stadiasmus, and of the modern 

* The order of names in Ptolemy on this coast is, Phaselis, Olbia, 
Attalia, the mouth of the Catarrhactes, Magydis, the mouth of the 
Cestrus, the mouth of the Eurymedon, Side. Ptol. 1. 5. c. 5. 
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namie of Addlia. To me it appears that the ruins at Laarn, 
whose position possesses no advantages adapted to the seat of 
a colony, are too inconsiderable for those of a city, the impor- 
tance of which may be traced from the time of its Pergamenian 
founder, through the history of the Greeks, Romans, Crusaders, 
and Byzantines, down to the Turkish conquest of Constanti- 
nople, without any indication or probability of a change of 
situation » Ad4lia possesses all the natural advantages likely 
to have made it the chief settlement of the adjacent country, 
when the power of Asia became embodied under the successors 
of Alexander. The walls and other fortifications— the magni- 
ficent gate or triumphal arch, bearing an inscription in honour 
of Hadrian — ^the aqueduct — the numerous fragments of sculp- 
ture and architecture— the inscribed marbles found in many 
parts of the town — the Episcopal church, now converted into a 
mosque — the European coats of arms seen upon this church 
and upon the city walls — and lastly, the bishopric of Attaleia 
(ryjs 'ATYaXfiia^), of which Adalia is still the see — appear to 
me incontrovertible evidences of identity *. In regard to the 
names Addlia and Satalia applied to the place by the Turks and 
Italians respectively, it may not be unworthy of observation 
that they are both taken immediately from the Greek; the 
former from the nominative or accusative case (ij 'Arrdksta, or 
fft^v 'AtrdXBtay), which were the forms most frequently used 
by the Greeks in speaking of the town itself 5 the latter from 
the genitive case {t^$ ^ArtoiKsias), this being perhaps the case 
which the Italian navigators are chiefly in the habit of hearing 
the Greeks employ in ppeaking of the gulf or port (of the xop^- 
^0^ or iroproi tyis *hrta\ua,s). The great difference of sound 
in the two modem words has been the necessary consequence 
of the difference between the accent of the gen. case of the 
Greek word, and that of the nom. or ace. The Turkish name 
Ad&lia is precisely the Greek, except that the Turks have hard- 
ened the tt into d. 
The vestiges of an ancient town and port, which Captaih 

* Voyage au Levant, par C. Lebruyn, c. 74. Voyage en Grece, 
&c. par Paul Lucas, tom. 1. c. 33. Beaufort's Karamania, c. 6. 
Itineraire de TAsie Mineure, par Corancez, 1. 4. c. 2. 

O 
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Beaufort obserred at Laara^ answer to the Magydus of Ptolemy, 
a place which flourished under the Byzantine Empire, and was 
a bishopric of the province of Pamphylia^. The Masura of 
the Stadiasmus, and the MdiniSos of Scylax, appear to be the 
same place as Nfagydus. 

(16) Although the ancient geography of the coast of Pam^- 
phylia cannot be thoroughly illustrated until the positk)n of its 
chief towns is examined and ascertained, there seems little 
doubt that the four rivers mentioned by Strabo, — namely the 
Oestrus, the Eurymedon, a third river not named with islands 
before it, and the Melas,^ — are accurately fixed by the survey of 
Captain Beaufort and the route of General Koehler, confronted 
with Strabo, the Stadiasmus, Zosimusfj and Pomponius Mela{. 
The Oestrus is that which General Koehler crossed at two hours 
to the west of Stavros, and the ruins which he had on his left 
hand in crossing it seem to be those of Perge. The Eurymedon 
is called K^pn-su, a name derived from the ancient city of 
Oapria, which, as well as can be understood from the imperfect 
text of Strabo, stood at the distance of about two miles from 
the sea, upon the banks of a lake of the same name, which oc- 
cupies a part of the maritime region between the Eurymedon 
and Oestrus. The name of K&pri has, by a process not un- 
common, been transferred from the lake or city to the neigh- 
bouring river Eurymedon. The remains of Aspendus ought to 
be found at six or eight miles from the mouth of the Eurymedon, 
on a lofty precipitous height on the banks of the river § . Higher 
up YfBB Pednelissus. But the most interesting discovery in this 
part of the country would be Selge, a colony from Laconia, 
situate on the frontiers of Pisidia and Pamphylia, in a very fer- 
tile district,' difficult of approach, in the upper regions of Mount 
Taurus, near the sources of the Oestrus and Eurymedon ||. 



* Hierocl. Synecd. — Notit. Episc. Grsec, 
t Hb. 5. c. 16. J lib. 1. c. 14. 

§ Pomp. Mel. 1. 1. c. 14. Arrian. Exp. Alex. 1. 1. c. 27- 
II Strabo, p. 670. Polyb. 1. 5. c. 72. Dionys. Perieg. v. 85&. 
Arrian. lib. 1. c, 28. Zosira. 1. 5. c. 15. 
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(17) There can be littte doubt that the river without a name 
here mentioned^ is that which is marked on the map betweeti 
Side and the £urymedon> although instead of any islands be- 
fore it^ nothing is now seen but some rocks below or even with 
the water's surface. In proceeding by sea from Alaya to Castel 
Rosso^ I remained for two or three days in the mouth of this 
river^ in a two-masted vessel of Alaya of about 50 tons« It is 
the only river which aflbrds shelter^ or even entrance to a boat) 
the CestruB and Eurymedon^ although much larger streams^ 
being now closed by bars. It is very probable that the remains 
of Sylleium would be found upon the banks of this river, for 
which we have no name either ancient or modern ; for Sylleiutti 
appears both from Scylax and Arrian * to have been situate 
between Side and the Eurymedon 3 and as it continued to be a 
place of importance under the Byzantine empire^ and became 
the principal bishopric of the province of Pamphylia upon the 
decline of Per^re^ and superior even in rank to Attaleia t> I have 
little ddttbt that its site might be ascertained. According to 
the Stadiasmus^ there stood also between Side and the Eury^ 
medon one of the numerous places named Seleuceia. This 
may perhaps have been the port of Sylleium. The relative 
distances of the Stadiasmus, which are tolerably correct on this 
part of the coasts would place Seleuceia in the bay to the east- 
ward of the nameless river. At the mouth of that river I did 
not observe any remains of antiquity. 

(IB) The fine ruins of Side have been described by Captain 
Beaufort. Its site is decisively fixed by the inscriptions foimd 
there. Tlie extensive moles and artificial harbours, of which 
the remains still exist, illustrate the rexhark of Strabo> that 
Side was the chief port and place of construction of the piratic 
fleets ; and its magnificent theatre, 400 feet in diameter, indi- 
cates that under the more civilised government of the Romans 
it still continued to be the chief city of this coast. Though the 
Turks are so ignorant as to give it the name of Eski Adsklia 



* Scylax Perip. Pamphylia. Arrian, 1. 1. c. 26. 

+ Hierocl. Synecd. — Constantin. Porph. deThem. — Notit. Episcop. 

o 2 
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(Old Attaleia), the name of Side was not unknown to their 
gegraphers 150 years ago^ being mentioned by Hadji Khalfa. 
The Greeks give the name of UaKaid 'krriXtia to the ruins of 
Perge. 

» 

(19) There can be no doubt that the Melas is the river now 
called Menavgat-su^ for Zosimus and Mela* agree in showing 
its proximity to Side. Strabo^ Mela^ and the Stadiasmus, all 
place it to the eastward of Side 3 and the distance of 50 stades 
in the Stadiasmus between the Melas and Side^ is precisely that 
which occurs between the ruins of Side and the mouth of the 
river of Menavgdt. 

Cape Karaburnu being the most remarkable projection upon 
this coast, seems to be the promontory Leucotheius of the 
Stadiasmus, although the modern name implies black and the 
ancient white. The situation of Kardburnu relatively to Cora- 
cesium and the Melas, agrees also with that of Leucotheius 
with regard to the same places in the Stadi&smus. It is pro* 
bably the same as the Cape Leucolla of Pliny f. 

If the Kv^epva of the Stadiasmus is the same as the Little 
Cibyra of Strabo, as we can hardly doubt, there is a manifest 
disagreement between the two authorities in regard to the po- 
sition of its territory. It is probable that the text of Strabo is 
in fault, and that in the order of names the coast of Lesser Ci- 
b3n'a should follow instead of preceding the Melas ; for it is 
difficult to believe that any other territoiy should have been 
interposed between that of so large a city as Side and a river 
which was only four miles distant from it. The vestiges df 
Cibyra are probably those observed by Captain Beaufort upoB 
a height which rises from the right bank of a considerable river 
about 8 miles to the eastward of the Melas, about 4 miles to 
the westward of Cape Kardburnu, and nearly 2 miles from the 
shore. Ptolemy X places Cibyra among the inland towns of 



* rot/ MiXfl^yoc x,etl rot/ Eu^fici^oitToc a» 6 fMv IfFitcuvct %iet^»i»u 
vn? 2ilvif Is heipfsi r jj 'AavhlM. Zosim. 1. 5. c. 1 6. — Pomp. MeL 
1. i. c. 14. 

t Plin. Hist. Nat. I. 5. c. 27. } Geograph. lib, 5. c. 4 
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Cilicia Tracheia -, Scylax names it as a city of Pamphylia^ near 
Coracesium. 

The 200 stades of the Stadiasmus between Coracesium and 
Leucotheius, accord tolerably well with the 16 G. M. of the map 
between Alaya Coracesium and Kardburna : and although the 
relative distances of the two ancient ruins which occur in this 
interval do not very accurately agree with the two places men- 
tioned in that Periplus^ I am inclined to consider the eastern- 
most of the ruins as Anaxia^ and the westernmost (which is on 
a cape) as Augae. The meaning of the Stadiasmus seems to 
be^ that Anaxia was not on the coasts and that it had a port 
called Aunesis, — circumstances which exactly agree with the 
ruins nearest to Alaya. I greatly suspect also that the Anaxia of 
the Periplus is the Hamaxia of Strabo, and that the geographer 
has erroneously placed that town to the eastward of Coracesium. 

(20) As no other author makes mention of this Ptolemais, 
and as its name is not found in the Stadiasmus^ it may be con- 
jectured that Ptolemais did not stand upon the coasts but occu- 
pied, perhaps, the situation of the modern town of Alara, where 
is a river, and upon its banks a steep hill crowned with a 
Turkish castle. 

(21) The testimonies of Strabo, Ptolemy, Scylax, and the 
Stadiasmus, concur in placing Coracesium at Alaya, the extra- 
ordinary situation of which town upon a rocky promontory, 
precipitous on one side and on the other extremely steep, is 
well suited to that fortress, which alone held out against Anti- 
ochus the Great, when all the other places on 'the coast of 
Cilicia had submitted to his arms^. Coracesium was one of 
the positions which particularly assisted in supporting the spirit 
of piracy upon this coast 5 and it was the last .at which the pirates 
ventured to make any united resistance to the fleet of Pompey, 
before they separated and retired to their strong holds in Mount 
Taurus. For the history of the pirates the reader may consult 
Strabo, the Mithridatic war of Appian, (who gives an account 

» Liv. 1. 33. c. m 
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of their reduction by Pompey,) and Plutarch*s life of the same 
Roman commander. Their long success was owing to the 
commodious ports and strong positions of the coast, to the 
strength of Mount Taurus behind^ and to the frequent disputes 
of the kings of Cyprus, Egypt, and Syria, among one another 
and with the Romans ', which made it occasionally the interest 
4)f every party to support the Cilician cities in piracy and inde- 
pendence. Thus, like the Barbary states in the present day, 
the opportunity was afforded them of collecting plunder and 
captives from every vessel and shore that was unable to resist 
them; The sacred island of Delus became the entrep6t of their 
trade ; and the increasing luxury of the Romans gave en- 
couragement to their commerce in slaves. 

. (22) Lucan * calls Syedra a port. Florus describes it as a 
desertum Ciliciss scopulum 5 yet its copper-coins are not un- 
common t^ it probably shared with Coracesium a fertile plain 
■which here borders the coast, and stretches for ten miles to the 
eastward of the latter place. 

(23) I have already observed that I am inclined to prefer the 
testimony of the Stadiasmus, as to the site of Hamaxia, to that 
which Strabo has here given : for notwithstanding the frequent 
interruptions, false spellings, and false distances in the Periplus, 
the order of names in a work of that description is more to be 
depended upon than in Strabo. Unfortunately, Hamaxia is 
not mentioned by any other author. 

(24) The following is the description in the Stadiasmus of 
the coast between Anemurium and Coracesium. 

'A«'o ^i *A»ifAov^iov tt{ IlX.etr»»ov»Tef ora>^. rv, (350). Crror. 
Plvo Yl>.»ret,v(iv»ros elg xfi^^iov X«ga$gov ar«d. ry. (350). Error. 

vTetl. 7i. (30.) 

*A7r6 rov Xa^uh^v sxl ycju^tait K^ttyov KeiXoufttvoif &ra^, ^. (100). 



* Pharsal. lib. 8. v. 259. f Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet. Cilicia. 
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'AW rov K^ayw iri x/^f^tw tvl ^^Aieaai}^, Zt^t'hkvi (lege Nf^l^wp) 
9T0t^. xf . (25). 

'Axo rot; Zs^sTitov M oLK^etv Nnffiet^ovavii vrct^. t. (80). 

'A TO Nmiet^ovffi^; dK^etg tig 2sX/yot/yT« aret^, ^. (100). 

« « « 

'Aw^ Aets^rov iig Ko^ax^c/ov aT»5. ^. (100). 

The distance between Selinus and Laertes is wanting ; which^ 
as it deprives us also of the whole number of slades between 
Anemurium and Coracesium^ deducts very largely from the in^ 
formation contained in this passage of the Stadiasmus^ where, 
moreover, there are great errors in some of the separate distances. 
Neither Syedra nor Hamaxiaare mentioned 3 but the other names 
are the same as in Strabo and in the same order, with the ad- 
dition of Cape Nesiazusa, which is not mentioned by any other 
author, and of Cape Nephelis, which according to Livy * was 
the station of the fleet of Antiochus the Great, when having 
reduced the cities of Cilicia as far as Selinus inclusive, he was 
employed in the siege of Coracesium, and where he received 
the ambassadors of the Rhodii. 

The preservation of the ancient names of Selinus, Charadrus, 
and Anemurium, renders it easy to fix the principal places on 
the line of coast between Alaya and Anamtir. If we allow any 
weight to the evidence of the distances in the preceding pas- 
sage of the Stadiasmus, the site of Laertes was at some ruins 
on a hill ne&r the shore, 9 G. M. direct from Alaya, and 13|- 
from the ruins of Selinus, or Trajanopolis, at Selinti. Cragus, 
the Antiocheia super Crago of Ptolemy (1. 5. c. S.), who places 
it next to Selinus eastward, is found about half way between 
Selinus and Charadrus on a steep hill rising from the shore, 
which exactly corresponds with the description of Cragus by 
Strabo. Nephelis appears from the distance in the Stadiasmus 
to have been- the promontory two or three miles to the west- 



* Livy (1. 33. c. 20.) says: "Nephelida promontorium Cilicise, in- 
clitum foedere antique Atheniensium." What treaty this was it i& 
difficult to diRcover — not the treaty of Cimon with the Persians ; 
for according to that, the Chelidonian promontory was the point 
beyond which the Persians were forbidden to sail. 
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ward of the same place. But in this case Ptolemy has impro- 
perly inserted Nephelis between Antiocheia and Anemurium. 
It seems not improbable that Antiocheia was founded or named 
by Antiochuis, when he chose the bay of Nephelis for the station 
of his fleet in his operations against the Cilician fortresses. 
According to Appian (Mithrid. c. 96.) there was a fortress of 
Anticragus^ as well as of Cragus. In regard to Platanus^ Cap- 
tain Beaufort remarks^ that ''between the plainr of Selinti and 
the promontory of Anamiir, a distance of SO' miles, the ridge of 
bare rocky hills fonning the coast is interrupted but twice by 
narrow valleys which conduct the mountain torrents to the sea. 
The first of these is Khdradra ; tht* other is half way between 
that place and Anamtir.** The latter seems therefore to be the 
Platanus of the Stadiasmus : in comparing which authority with 
Strabo and with the map, it would appear that Platanus gave 
the name of Platan is tus to the whole coast between Charadrus 
and Anemurium, and that the distance of Platanus from either 
place in stades should be pv (150) instead of rv (350). 

(25) These two numbers, namely, 820 stades from Corace- 
sium to Anemurium, and 500 stades from Anemurium to Soli, 
are obviously incorrect -, nor would they be very accurate if they 
were to change places, the distance from Coracesium to Ane- 
murium being about 50 geographical miles in direct distance, 
and that from Anemurium to Soli near 100. 

(26) Nagidus, a colony of the Samii *, appears from its 
silver coins t to have been anciently one of the chief cities upon 
this coast : it probably declined in proportion as the neighbour- 
ing position of Anemurium (which was better adapted to be one 
of the fortresses and ports of the pirates) rose into importance. 
The two theatres, the aqueduct, and other ruins at Anemurium, 
all show that it chiefly flourished under the Romans. The site 

^ of Nagidus appears to have been on the hill above the castle of 
Anamur 

The river Arymagdus, placed by Ptolemy between Anemu- 



* Pompon. Mel. lib. I. c. 13. f See Eckhel, Hunter, &c. 
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tium and Arainoe^ seems to be the same as the Lalassin^ which^ 
according to Pliny^ flowed from Isauria into the sea of Ane- 
murium^. The name of Lalassis was applied also to the 
country on the banks of this river. Ptolemy mentions Nineia, 
as the only town which it contained. The river is now called 
the Direk-Ondasi ; it joins the coast at the castle of Anamdr, 
five miles north-eastward of Cape Anamtir. 

The following are the places between Celenderis and Ane- 
murium according to the Stadiasmus : 

*Axo KiXsp^i^og e<V Metyhaitviif aret^, ^. (100). 
'Axo Mffy$«jraj( sir dK^ri^tov IlooiihoM Ktt'havfAivov vreth, ^. (7). 
'Axo 'M.»ift»yT^g M rue Aioitvffto^»»ovg aru^, X. (30). 
'A^o AtOMVffto^atfOU^ its 'Pvyf^aivovs (qu. * A^Vf/tuyhovg ?) vrai, 
y, (50). 

'A^o Fuy/^eiuSu si; ^Avsfiov^tO¥ aruh. jr. (50). 

Notwithstanding the distortion of names in this passage^ 
yet as the two extreme places preserve their ancient appel- 
lations^ and the amount of distance 237 stades corresponds with . 
the 26 G. M. of the map, we may place some confidence in the 
intermediate positions. The fifty stades of the Stadiasmus be- 
tween Rhygmanaand Anemurium accord with the real distance 
between the cape of Anamdr and the castle of Anamdr, which 
stands at the mouth of the Arymagdus : it is probable therefore 
that Tuy^ji^oLva is an error for ^Api^aySos, Nor can it well be 
doubted that the promontory Poseidium is the cape now called 
Kizliman, this being the only remarkable headland between 
Anemurium and Celenderis, and the d'stances in the Stadias- 
mus according very accurately with the reality. According to 
an emendation of Saumaise, who was not acquainted with this 
corroborating passage of the Stadiasmus, Scylax also makes 
mention of the promontory of Poseidium. 

(27) The Arsinoe here mentioned by Strabo is the only 
place in Ptolemy between the mouth of the Arymagdus and 
Celenderis : it is named also by Pliny, Stephanus, and the 
geographer of Ravenna, the last of whom in giving the names 
in this order, Anemurium, Arsinoe, Sicse, Celenderis, corrobo- 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 5. cap. 27. 
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rates Strabo and Ptolemy, and justifies us in placing Arsinoe 
at or near the rained modern castle called Sokhta Kalesi^ below 
which is a port such as Strabo describes at Arsinoe^ and a penin- 
sula on the east side of the harbour covered with ruins. The 
relative distances in the Stadiasmus place Dionysiophanae at the 
same spot. Possibly this may have been the name of the har- 
bour or peninsula^ and Arsinoe may have stood upon the hill 
of Sokhta Kdlesi. The name of Syce or Sycea^ the Sicse of the 
geographer of Ravenna^ is found as a Cilician town in Athe- 
neeuK * and Stephanus of Byzantium ; and if the emendation of 
Scylax by Gronovius may be followed, it was very near the pro- 
montory Poseidium. — Perhaps it possessed the fertile valley ly- 
ing on the east side of the hills which end in Cape Kizliman. 

One cannot but suspect at first sight that the Mandane of 
the Stadiasmus is the same place as the Melania of Strabo. 
The seven stades however of the Stadiasmus place Mandane 
very near Poseidium to the eastward. On the other hand there 
is a small bay only two or three miles to the westward of 
Keldnderi, where Captain Beaufort remarked some vestiges of 
antiquity : it remains doubtful therefore whether the distance in 
the Stadiasmus is correct, and whether Melania and Mandane 
were the same, or different places. 

(28) As the Stadiasmus does not mention any distance be- 
tween the Gulf of Berenice and Celenderis, there is reason to 
think that Berenice was the name of the bajj to the eastward of 
the little por* of Kel^nderi. The following are the names and 
distances of the places in the Stadiasmus between the mouth of 
the Calycadnus and the Gulf of Berenice : 

'Av6 Toy voretfiov(sci\, KefKvKeilyov) ewi aiic^uv dfcfcahi/i arfy^y 'SciQ- 
vehoylety xetT^ovfciifviif. arcih, tt. (80.) 

(20-) _ . ^ 

Ato* t^s otic^ecs syytaret v^og r^y KvTTQoif sTg 7oA/y Ka^jrciffiov nth 
r»rov ffTetl. V, (400.) 

*Aro 2cb^vfhoifiotg tU^etg f/t: 2fiXsvxf<«jf areil, ^k, (120.) oftowi x,td. 
f/V 2&>Xou^ (leg. 'O^fAQvg sive 'OA^ow^) arob^. ^x (1^0.) 

♦ Athen. 1. 3. c. 5. 
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(40.) 

(60.) ^ 

*A7o r^f Ak^»s M x^^io» <bi'hu.iutf aruh, k. {20,) 0/ Twvrs; axQ 
Mv>ietiaif rov MrofAoy, vrcth. ^. (500.) 

'A^o T^ff ^iheci»s iTrl uijaoy Utrvouaretu ffTxh. gX. (130.) *A^g;^g/ i 
Thrvovffec elfro Xsppow^aov rji ^^oV rvjv MvXvi vreih, *. (20.) 

' Axo T#p e2«^a)y t^j Il/rvowruf ^go? ri]»* A^^o$/7/«$>}yrr0t$. ^r. (45%) 

'Arc ' A^^o)<(r/«$o; fx r«> tvoipvfAuv v/bcSv iy(,w rvi^ lltrvwtrctv tvl 
^^yoy xsifAtifou iF^og AK^ttu i Tr^wwofAn^trttt Z$0v^iof 9r«d. ft, (40.) 
* * Axo' roD Zepv^tov fv Ak^mp k»1 iroKip * A^^o9/9i«$«( 9r0(2. ^. (40.) 

'Ato $£ T^; ^oL^t^wietg Ak^ccs tig ' A^^hotA^et 6 vrMvs iiri r^ 

K9L ^i6ty croL^, |»«. (120.) 'H ^ *A(f>^ohffta; KStrsu syytcTU riig 

Kv^^ov 'x^os r^¥ Ai/ktm* Aktyiv x»rA v^vfAyetit txfivdei, v^og rA fM^n 
r^g A^KTov ar»^» (p, (500.) 

*Av6 * A(f)^ohatAhos M x^^/ov Kei7iOVf4.epo» Ki0i<rov cruh. Ar. (35.) 

' Atto MsXeevo; 'XoroifAov M Ax^uv K^»u»ovs <rr»b, ft,, (40.) 
A^o rm K^ctupuy M rA Tltaov^/ct evMVfcx txfivrot riv K^AfA- 
Covffccy vtA^, fif, (45.) 

'Atto ri^f ' A^^o^/0-/«$o; ixl rA litvovqyicb ttret^. ^x, (120.) 

' AvQ rmy liiaov^ywy tig »oAto» Be^yixi/iy (leg. Bs^eyUny) vrctl. v, 50. 

'Ato KiKfytk^c tig M»yhAyn» vra^, ^, (100). &c. 

(29) Although there Is not much to be learnt from the pre- 
ceding passage of the Stadiasmus^ one very important point is 
settled by it. The long sandy promontory of Lissan El Kahpeh 
is so accurately described by the words ax/^ov diJi,fAto$yi (rrsvyjv, as 
to leave no doubt of its identity with Sarpedonia^ celebrated as 
being the place beyond which the fihips of Antiochus the Great 
were forbidden to sail by his treaty with the Romans *. Strabo 

- - ' - — - — — — — — — ^ 

* In the copy of the treaty in Polybius (1. 22, c, 26.) Cape Caly- 
cadnus is mentioned as the point. Mrlhi vT^iirMjetv ivl rAh rov K«- 
TiVxAhyov Ax^ari^^iov, ft fic^ (poQovg 9j v^tirZug ^ ofiiqoug Ayotsy, In the 
Latin copy of the treaty in Livy(1.38. c.38.) both capes are mentioned. 
** Neve navigatio citra Calycadnum neve Sarpedonem promohtoria" 
&c. Appian, who has given the substance only of the treaty, names 
also both the capes: "O^oy /My * AyrUx^ v^g A^;)(^g iheu li/« A*^»g 
K»7iVKetZy6y Tt k»1 let^TYi^oyioy, Appian Syr. c. 39. 
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hos therefore justly described the mouth of the Calycadnus 
as occurring after turning Cape Sarpedon to the eastward ; 
and the same relative situation of the places is indicated as 
well by the Stadiasmus^ as by Ptolemy, whose names are in 
the following order : Celenderis, Aphrodisias, Sarpedon, the 
mouth of the Calycadnus, Zephyrium, Corycus. Although 
Ptolemy here describes the mouth of the Calycadnus and Ze- 
phyrium as separate places, I believe them to have been the 
same, and that Cape Zephyrium was nothing more than the re- 
markable projection of the sandy coast at the mouth of that ri- 
ver 3 for Polybius, Livy, and Appian, all speak of Calycadnus as 
a cape, and the two latter as a cape different from Sarpedon : 
it can hardly be doubted therefore that the projection at the 
mouth of the river was meant by them. In corroboration of this 
opinion, it is to be observed that the Stadiasmus does not notice 
any Zephyrium on this part of th^ coast, but names only the 
mouth of the Calycadnus at SO stades to the east of Sarpedonia, 
which is nearly the distance of the mouth of the Ghiuk Su from 
Lissan £1 Kahpeh. Pliny* in like manner omits Cape Zephy- 
rium, stating the order of names (from E. to W.) as follows: 
*' Corycus eodem nomine oppidum et portus et specus -, mox 
flumen Calycadnus, promontorium Sarpedon, oppida Holme, 
Myle promontorium et oppidum Veneris, a quo proxime Cyprus 
insula." 

i The Aphrodisias or city of Veniis which Ptolemy here names, 
although unnoticed by Strabo, is mentioned by Stephanus, by 
Diodorus +, and by Livy J j from the last of whom it appears 
to have ranked in the time of Antiochus the Great among the 
chief towns of the coast. Its position, as indicated by Pliny, 
agrees with that ascribed to it by Ptolemy and the Stadiasmus } 
and it appears from^eir joint authority to have been situated 
between Celenderb^and Sarpedon, on or very near a promon- 
tory, also called Aphrodisias, which lay about north of Cape 
Aulion the north-eastern extremity of Cyprus. These data, how^ 
ever precise, are not sufficiently so to decide the'qu^ti 




* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1, 5. c. 27. f Diodor. Sic. 1. 19. c. 61. 

J Liv. Hist. Nat. 1. 33. c. 20, 
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tween two adjacent capes on the coast westward of Sarpedon^ 
and the confused account of the places in the Stadiasmus does 
not inspire much confidence in that authority. We perceive, 
however, that the Stadiasmus accords with Strabo and Pliny in 
naming Holmi as the first place to the westward of Cape Sar^ 
pedon, and Pliny confirms the Stadiasmus in placing My]« 
between Holmi and Aphrodisias. Mylss in the Stadiasmus is 
called a Cape and Chersonese, a description precisely appli- 
cable to Cape Cavaliere, which is a peninsula connected with 
the continent by a very narrow isthmus. I am inclined to 
think, therefore, that cape Cavaliere was Mylse, that the cape 
near the PapadtUa rocks was the promontory of Venus, and 
that some vestiges of the town of Aphrodisias would be found 
near the harbour behind the cape. Captain Beaufort informs 
us that he did not observe many remains of Grecian antiquity 
on this part of the coast 3 they were probably converted into 
new buildings by the Crusaders, many marks of whose resi- 
dence are found here, and among others the names of Cavaliere 
and Provencal attached to the most remarkable cape and 
island *. The island of Provencal, called by the Turks Mena- 
vdt, is probably the Pityussa of the Stadiasmus 3 for the Papa- 
dula islands, consisting of several small rocks, would hardly 
have been described by a Greek word in the singular. Holmi, 
the ancient residence of the people of Seleuceia before the 
time of its foundation by Seleucus Nicatorf, was probably at 

* Among other places on this coast taken possession of by the 
Knights of St. John were three fortresses, consigned to their care 
about the year 1200 by Pope Innocent III., who had received them 
from Leo king of Armenia, on the occasion of his coronation and 
acknowledgment of the Latin church. The ancient Armenian in- 
ascriptions still existing at Korgos and Selefke, render it probable 
that these were two of the fortresses. See Beaufort's Karamania, 
pp. 220y 245. 

t Stephanus (in lOiiVKtta) says that this Seleuceia was formerly 
called Olbia : which appears to be a mistake, arising from the simi- 
larity of the names Olbia; and Holmi. Strabo is confirmed by Pliny 
(1. 5. c. 27O9 who says, ^ Seleuda supra amnem Calycadnum, Trachi- 
otis cognomine, a mare relata, ubi vocabatur Hormia "(Holmia). 
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AgliaKntdn^ the modern port of Sel^e. The observation of 
the Stadiasmus, that the distances were equal between Cape 
Sarpedonia and Seleuceia^ and between the same promon- 
tory and Holmi^ will be found accurate when applied to Agha- 
lim&n and Sel^fke^ relatively to the extreme point of the 
sandhills above the low sandy cape of Lissan el Kahpeh : for 
it may easily be credited that the point of the sandhills was 
the extreme cape at the date of the Stadiasmus 5 at which time 
the long low spit may have been the shoals which that au- 
thority notices as extending twenty st(ules beyond Sarpedonia. 
The distance, however^ of 120 stades from Sarpedon to Seleu- 
ceia and to Holmi will be found too greats when measured from 
the point of the sandhills to Sel^fke and Aghaliman. 

The river which joins the sea at the bottom of the Bay of 
Papaddla^ being the largest stream on the part of the coast 
under consideration, seems to be the Melas of the Stadiasmus; 
and the cape which lies midway between that stream and Ce^ 
lenderis may possibly be the Crauni of the same authority. The 
other places mentioned in the Stadiasmus^ I shall not pretend 
to determine, but proceed to extract from it the names of the 
-places on the whole extent of the coast of Cilicia Campestris, 
with their respective distances. As this authority proceeds in 
a contrary direction to Strabo, it will be found more con- 
venient to examine the entire passage relating to the coast 
of Cilicia before we continue the immediate reference to 
the text of Strabo, followed in the numbers attached to these 
Notes. 

'Ato * Ay^s^ouih^siots ii$ TtHs K/A/«/oes vv7\.et{ vrccl. 0-. (200.) ofcov 0/ 
vivrgg ci'x-Q IlaXrot/ ea^ rm KihtKiav w7<S» arx^, ^/p, (2500.) 

Aoivou KiTitKtct, 
*Av6 rmif KthiKiciv w7\.tip tig to ' Is^oi^ aret^. ^». (120.) rovro ierU 
vvtfivivett iig roy roVov tig voXtv, 

'Ato tow ' If^ot; tig 'X-6Xt» ^AfiiMffOM orcih. yf/, (700.) 
'Airo ^AfAiwov iig rdg * AfibfMiViUiutg (leg, AftetVixclg) vvTittg hr tcot- 
TvoTffToi; rov xoXttov crxb, $*. (6.) 

' A^-o rS» TFUhMv iig Mffci^y *Aa?i>jj> areti, m, (50.) 
*A7o rot' Mv^icivh^ov oit^it^^OfAOvifTog ar«2. ^. (100.) 
*A9ro riJ^^Axx^y (ig xoXtv Aiyaietg ffT»l, ^. (100.) 
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70V ar«). ^. (100.) 

(150.) 

'A^o ^fe' PfiM'ou eifdvli^ofAOvifrt M r^y Se^sr/Ani* s;ri rot/ ToXot/ j/orov 
0'r«d. ffu, (^50.) Kotrei $i} r jy li^sriXi^if KUfAin eixoLva Tlv^ctfiog kolKU' 
rttC Keti vvi^etva eturou S^oq KetXovfitsvou Ha^ioit dvo aretti, |. (60.) 
*Avd T^f 2f^gr/xXf«ff sis KUfAiny iv Ak^olit letyavet^ietv (tretli, ef, (1000.) 
'Avo T^S* luyovet^iecg Ak^ols M rAg Athufiovs vijffovs orxli, >. (30.) 
•'A TO rSy Ai^vfMty yiffuit slg «ro>/y KetKwfAhvpf MtfX^ojr ffrui, ^. (100.) 
'Aff-o MtfX^sv iig *AMTt6xiitMf iTrl Xlv^ecftw v%rttfM9 ffreid. ^y. (150.) 

0. (70.) vtt^ t6 '^i»^uri^i09 TTOTtt^os sirr/ vTcdrroV IIt;^«e/Ko; KetXureiu 
'Av9 rou 2«07£Aov (scil. l^avaiKOu *) Zs f^i lutretwiKvi^ayTi, c»AX' %ie 

fif^itetg VKiovrt fig *A»Ti6)Cft»y' iTurct cr^oj AvetroKviy rijg 'HTii^ou 

yirtf tA svavvfAot fAxx^oy ^tatdpAK'Ka arech, ry» (350.) 

'A^o rov TLv^AfAQv voretfiw evM^of^ouyTt tig ^uT^ovg M rA xgoV 

iavs^ety fci^n riis A^xrov yorat fcU^ef vot^iKKotg arobh, (p, (500.) 

*A7o rijg Kt^uTiiis rov Tlv^AfAov M roy vorxfcoy 'A^tioy vrotii, gx. 

(120.) , . , 

6.(70.) 

'Av6 FnyfitSp sts TA^oy cret^, o, (70.) ^f/ ^t fihns T9; woKfag vom^ 
ftog Ktihuog, 

'Axo Te^^ov svl xju^ioy Zg^v^toy aT»^. ^«. (120.) 
'Ato Zi 26>.ay kvl xufcviy K»7iAv&i»y arctZ, y. (50.) 
'Ato Kot7^»y^ictg KOifAmg tic ^''K'h.xiouvret aret^, ^.(100.) 

* Ato It^etovong (qu. '^AAatTng?) tig KafAinv Kct'^ov/bchviy Ka^Koy vTaii. 
».(20.) 

*Av6 ^ 'S6hay tig K^^xov vTetZ. trr* (^0.) i/xe^ ay Axix'^y hrly 
Aft^ri^ioy Ku^vKioy xahwf^tyoy art^, ^. (100.) 

'AtotoD "Km^kUv ivl Tiifiiyet Ku'hwfbtyay K^'koy Ko^«K^o-/oy vrot^, 
^xs. (1^5.) 

*Ato rov Ko^^xWot/ It^ rijy lioiKiKmy Hir^ay, ling ejcft x,'hifAXKX $/ 
^g hrty c^og iig 'Se^tUKStxy r^y tTrl Avkou vtmI. o. (70.) (lege K«Xt/»ff^- 
»ov siye KayivZyov f). 

'A^o rjg; K?iifAecxcg M r^» ^orxfioy KoT^vhoy (lege KoT^uZyoy) vrxt, 
fA. 40. 

* Ptolemy calls the southern cape at the entrance of the Issicgulf 
(now Cape Hanzir) by this name, Poffirixog vKovgXog, 

t Stephanas (in 'T^/«) flays, the Calycadnus was sometimes called 
Calydnuj. 
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The reader will think, perhaps, that this long passage was 
hardly worth transcribing Some of the distances indeed be- 
tween the known points give us not much confidence in its 
authority : the number of stades, for instance, from Paltus pn 
the coast of Syria to the Cilician pylae is more than double, 
and that across the Gulf of Issus from Myriandrus to iEgss 
Is less than half the true distance. Nor will the shorter lines 
along the coast bear much examination. I have thought it 
worth while, however, to complete the comparison of this Pe- 
riplus with the survey of Capt. Beaufort, because its minute 
description can be illustrated only by a delineation so detailed 
and accurate as that of Capt. B. In the part of the Gulf of 
Issus which has not yet been surveyed, the names and their 
order may be of use to future investigators of the comparative 
geography of these countries : and the Periplus may throw 
some light upon ancient topography, when it has itself received 
illustration from a correct delineation. 

There are two points at the head of the Gulf of Issus besides 
Alexandreia, which have preserved the ancient name. These 
are Baise and Mgse, both which words are still used in the 
Rofnaie form (the accusative case), in which they were received 
by the Turks from the Byzantine Greeks. Ba«ai is how called 
Bayds, and Alyai or Alyaloci, Ayas. The former stands in a 
small plain at the foot of I^ount Amanus, which rises from the 
extremity of the Gulf 5 the latter occupies a point on the north 
side of the gulf, at the entrance of a bay, which is formed on 
the opposite or western side by a low cape, at the mouth of 
the Djihun, or Ghih^n — ^the ancient Pyramus. 

Strabo, Ptolemy *, and the Stadiasmus ag^ee in naming two 
pylse, or passes, fortified with a wall and gate at the head of 

* T^c fiiuf KA/«/«c f^&royetot Mo^t/far/at, Ktfaro- 

CttAfle, N/xo^oX/;, * ETTi^xvetet, xctl »l * AfcetviKeil vx/httt, Ptolem. 1. 5 
c. 8. 

'H Sv^/« TTf^io^l^ereit d'xro fAtu A^Krav rvi ri K/>/x/^, &C • 

Msr«c Toif * \996y K»l rdcf KiXtKiecs 'jrv^ug * A^f ^eiiih^ttot ii Ketrei * laaout 

"Mvqiuyh^os, &c Utf^ius Is voKuf Ms, UivctQtit 

Heiy^ett kuI etl IvQicct irvy^ut, Ptolem. 1. 5. c. 15. 
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the gulf j namely^ the gate of Amanus^ which was in Cilicia^ 
and the Cilician gate^ which formed the division between Sy- 
ria and Cilicia. The position of both these pyla; has beeii 
ascertained "^ 3 the northern or Amanic, between Ayds and 
Bay&B^ at the northern or innermost extremity of the gulf, 
iv rep KoiXorccTw roS noXitov, &s the Stadiasmus has well de- 
scribed it, t he southern or Cilician, between Bayas and 
Iskenderdn, not far from, if not exactly at the place, where 
Pococke and other modem travellers observed some ruins vul- 
garly known by the name of the Pillars of Jonas. The pass 
of Beilan, leading from Iskenderlin over the mountain into the 
plain of Antioch, was a third pylse f, which has been well di- 
stinguished by Ptolemy from the other two, and was justly 
called the Gate of Syria. 

It wQl follow from the foregoing remarks, that I cannot agree 
with the author of the Illustrations of the Expedition of Cyrus, 
in thinking that Strabo, by the words 'Aju.avi^£^ UiXai, and ai 
UiXcu Xsyofji^aci, Spiov KiXItcwv rs xau J^6pojv |, meant one 
and the same pass ; or that by either of these pylse he meant 
the pass of Beilan. For it is to be observed, that his words 
'A/ucavt^g; leiXou occur in enumerating the places in their order, 
thus : Mallus, JEgx, Amanides Pylse, Issus. At Issus, after 
observing that the gulf took its name from that city, he suddenly 
breaks off from his former order, mentions several cities in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf, and ends with naming the gate 
which formed the boundary of Syria and Cilicia 5 which, it is 
to be observed, could not have been the Pass of Beilan, because 
in that case Alexandria would have been included in Cilicia : 
whereas we know that Issus was the last town of that province. 
Nor is the meaning which Major Rennell gives to these words 



♦ Pococke's Travels, vol. 2. part 1. c. 20. M. Kinneir's Journey in 
Asia Minor, p. 135. Niebuhr's Map in the Voyage en Arabic, torn. 2, 
pi. 52, Drummond's Travels, letter 5. 

t I saw the foundation of the wall which once fortified this pass. 
Perhaps Beilan is only a corruption of XlvTufiVf or Pyla in the ac- 
cusative. 

^ Strabo, p. 676. See the translation in p. 180 of this volume. 

P 
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pf Strabo supported by the other passage which he cites 
(from p. 751); the words of which are ..*•.. . al lidypw rr^^ 
'Avrio)(i8os, %a;/9/ov epvuvov YJCLtaL r^y Mfisff^y tou 'Afji^oLvou rrjv 
Ix rwv 'Afji^ylSojy itvXwy tig t^v Xvpiav xelfAsy^y, 'Titovyrsi /utev 
ouy.ralg Hdypais ri rcSy 'Avrio^iwy TesSiov, The ruins of 
Pagrs are found under their ancient name, in the usual modem 
form of the accusative case (Pagras), on the southern slope of 
Mount Amanus eight or nine miles below Beilan on the road 
to Antioch. Had Beilan been the Amanic gate meant by 
Strabo, he would surely have described Pagrse simply as being 
on the descent from the gates of Amanus into the plain of An- 
tioch, not as on the pcissage over Mount Amanus, which leads 
Ifrom the Pylffi Amanides into Syria ; for thus the passage should 
be translated, and not as Dr. Gillies has given it, " situate upon 
the ascent of Mount Amanus leading from the gates of Amanus 
into Syria." Beilan certainly was, as I have just observed, a 
PyUs, and it was upon Mount Amanus, or rather exactly at th$ 
point which separated Mount Amanus from Mount Pieria; but 
it was not the Pylae Amanides of Strabo, the position of which, 
as already described, is exactly confirmed by the Stadiasmus, as 
well as by Ptolemy. There was a foui^th pass, as Major Rennell 
has justly observed, which crossing Mount Amanus from the 
eastward, descended upon the centre of the head of the gulf, 
near Issus. By this pass it was that Dareius marched from 
Sochus, and took up his position on the banks of the Pinarus; 
by which movement Alexander, who had just before marched 
from Mallus to Mjniandrus, through the two maritime pyls^ 
was placed between the Persians and Syria. Cicero also al- 
ludes to this pass when he observes, that " nothing is stronger 
than Cilicia on the side of Syria, there being only two nar- 
row entrances into it over the Amanus, the ridge of which 
mountain divides the two provinces : '^ qui Syriam a Cilicia 
aquarum divortio dividit*.'* The other pass to. which he alludes 
was that of Beilan. 

* Cicero ad Div. 1. 16. ep. 4. ad Attic. 1. 5. ep. 20. Cicero, in clear^ 
ing Mount Amanus of the Parthians, took Erana, the chief town, and 
several smaller places. 
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With regard to the military operations of Alexander and of 
Cyrus on this celebrated scene of action^ I mast be satisfied^ 
until we have a more detailed and accurate map> with referring 
the reader to Major Rennell^ who has ably confronted the va- 
rious evidences upon the subject in his illustrations of the Ex- 
pedition of Cyrus. The chief movements and the general si- 
tuation of the places are sufficiently clear^ and I fully subscribe 
to Major Rennell's opinions^ with the sole exception which I 
have just stated. 

Having ascertained the eastern extremity of the line of coast 
comprehended between the mouth of the Calycadnus and the 
head of tiie gulf of Issus, I shall now return to the western 
extremity^ and, proceeding according to the order of names in 
the extract from Strabo, examine how far the text of the Geo- 
grapher can be illustrated by other authorities, particularly the 
Stadiasmus. The modern names of K6rgos, Ldmas, and Terstis, 
which would probably be still nearer the original Coryciis, Lat- 
mus, and Tarsus, when written by a Greek, are the principal 
landmarks, and together with the ruins of Pompeiopolis at Me- 
zetlu, they render it not difficult, with Ihe assistance of Captain 
Beaufort's survey, to fix most of the intermediate places. 

(30) Hare it will be observed that the Stadiasmus exactly 
confirms Strabo's description of the rock Pcecile, with its steps 
leading to Seleuceia. Its distance of ^O stades from the Caly- 
cadnus, if correct, will place it about Pershendi, at the norths 
eastern angle of the sandy plain of the Calycadnus, where 
a sheltered bight between the sandy beach and a prelection of 
the mountains which constitute the coast from thence as fea 
as the Ldmas, serves as the harbour of Selefke towards the east, 
as Aghalim4n is to the west. Instead of any steps in the rocks. 
Captain Beaufort here found the '' extensive ruins of a walled 
town, with temples, arcades, aqueducts, and tombs built round 
a small level, which had some i^pearance of having once been 
a harbour, with a narrow opening to the sea.*' An inscription 
copied by Captain Beaufort from a tablet over the eastern gate 
of the ruins, accounts for the omission of any notice of this toivn 
by Strabo ; for the inscription states it to have been entirely 

P 2 
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built by Fluranius^ archon of the Eparchia of Isauria, in the 
reign of the Augusti Valentinian^ Valens^ and Gratianus *. It 
seems probable that it is the same place called Pcecile Petra by 
Strabo ; and that being the eastern port of Seleuceia^ it acquired 
under the Roman emperors a share of the importance to which 
Seleuceia then attained^ and probably some new name^ perhaps 
Zephyrium. As the Stadiasmus speaks of the place in the same 
terms as Strabo^ it may be inferred that this Periplus is older 
than the ruins at Pershendi, or older than the 4th century. 

(31) Between Poecile Petra and Corycus, Strabo places Cape 
Anemurium and the island Grambusa; the Stadiasmus names 
only port Goracesium. KoipvKos still preserves its name; but 
instead of being a promontory as described by Strabo^ it is an 
island^ upon which stands a castle similar in structure to another 
larger castle on the neighbouring shore of the continent. The 
castle on the island appears from the inscriptions which it pre- 
serves^ to have been of the time of the Armenians, who pos- 
sessed this country in the beginning of the 13th century. In 1 432 
Korgos belonged to the king of Cyprus f . In 1 47 1 it was taken 
from the Turks of Mahomet the Second by the Venetians, who 
gave it up to the prince of Karaman ^. The castle on the shore 
stands on the site of a Greek town, the ancient Corycus §, 
which Strabo has not noticed, There does not appear to be 
any cape on the four miles of coast between this point and 
Pershendi' that will readily identify itself with his cape Ane- 

* We find in Hierocles that Seleuceia was the metropolis of Isau- 
ria at the time when Cilicia, divided into two l7r«^x''«'» extended 
no further westward than Corycus inclusive. The chief magistrate, 
however, is stated by Hierocles to have been intitled iiysfiav, not 
M^X^v: but Hierocles probably wrote long after the date of this 
inscription, and in the interval some change may have taken place 
in the mode of government. 

+ Travels of Bertrandon de la Brocquiere in the years 1432, 1433, 
translated by Johnes, pp. 174. 190. 

X Josaphat Barbaro-Viaggio in Persia. 

§ Liv. 1. 33. c 20. Plin. 1. 6. c. 27. Pomp. Mela, 1. 1. c. 13. 
Stephan. in KufavM^, 
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murium^ nor any harbour that will agree with the Coracesium 
of the Stadiasmus^ and the distances in the last authority are 
quite absurd. On the summit of the mountain^ above the ruins 
of Corycus, ought to be found the Corycian cave, of which 
Strabo, Mela, and Solinus have related such wonders, that with 
regard to the greatest part of them we may use the words 
applied by Solinus himself to one of the circumstances reported 
of the cave — Qui volunt, credunt. 

(32) Eleeussa is no longer an island -, and it is remarkable 
that Stephanus, tho\igh in one place * he calls it an island 
near Corycus, in another f describes it as a Chersonese. A 
sandy plain now connects Elaeussa mth the coast, and with the 
ruins of the city which derived its importance and its name of 
Sebaste from having been the residence of Archelaus king of 
Cappadocia ^. These ruins consist of a temple, theatre, nu- 
merous sepulchres, and three aqueducts, one of which is de- 
rived from the river Lamus, six miles distant. The distance 
of Elaeussa as well as of Soli from Corycus is tolerably exact 
in the Stadiasmus -, consequently there must be some error 
either in the distance between Soli and Calanthia, or in that 
between Calanthia and Elseussa : and hence, as there are no 
conspicuous ruins upon this part of the coast, it becomes im- 
possible to fix Calanthia. 

(33) Soli, which like Aspendus and Rhodus was a colony 
from Argus, was at one time the chief city on the coast of 
Cilicia^ but it had fallen into decay, chiefly by the ill treatment 
of Tigranes, when Pompey, having reduced Cilicia, rebuilt it and 
named it Pompeiopolis §. Captain Beaufort has published a 
plan of its ruins. The elliptical mole and artificial port seem 
to have been a magnificent structure, and may perhaps be 

* In * EXctiovcrff 01* f In Ss^M^rij. 

X Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 1. 16. c. 4. Strabo, p. 671* 

§ Xenoph. Exp. Cyr. 1. 1. c. 4. Arrian, 1. 2, c. 5. Q. Curt. 13 c. 7* 

Die. Cass. 1. 36. c. 20. Liv. 1. 33. c. 20.— 1. 37. c. 66. Pompon. 

Mel. 1. 1. C.13. Ptol. 1.5. c. 8. 
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only a repair of an ancient Greek work. The other reiuains^ 
the walls, aqueduct, theatre, temples, and the long colonnade 
on either side of the main street, were probably erected by 
Pompey, as they resemble the skeletons of Roman cities seen 
at Antinoe in Egypt, at Gerasa in Syria, and less perfectly iu 
many other places. 

(34) The most projecting point between the ruins of SoU 
and the mouth of the Tersiis-tshai, or Cydnus, is the sandy 
cape at the mouth of the river of Mersin. This cape, therefore, 
is probably the ancient Zephyrtum, though its distance frmn 
Tarsus is somewhat greater than that which the Stadiasmus 
g^ves between these two places, namely 120 stades. The Sta- 
diasmus agrees with Hierocles in showing that there was a 
town as well as a cape of Zephyrium* 

(35) We naturally look for Anchiale, the port of Tarsus, at 
the nearest part of the coast at which there is shelter for ship- 
ping, or at that from whence the maritime traffic of Tarsus is 
now carried on. The shore q>posite to Kazalii and Karaduar 
is in both these predicaments 3 and between these two villages 
is a river answering to the Anehialeus *, Anchiale boasted of 
an antiquity equal to that of Tarsus ; but as early as the time of 
Alexander the Great it retained only the vestiges of its former 
importance, in its massy and extensive walls f. A large mound, 
not far from the Anehialeus, with some other similar tumuli near 
the shore to the westward, are the remains, perhaps, of the works 
of the Assyrian founders of Anchiale, which probably derived its 
temporary importance from being the chief maritime station oi 
the Assyrian monarchs in these seas. 

(36) The Cydnus, instead of flowing through Tarsus, as in 
former times ]:, leaves the present city to the westward, and 
no longer forms the lake towards its mouth, which once served 

* Stephan. in 'Ay;^«Xu. Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. 

+ Arrian, 1. 2. c. 5. 

X Arrian, 1. 2, c. 4. Q. Curt. 1. 3. c. 5. Dionys. Perieg. v. 8(>8. 
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as a naval arsenal to Tarsus. The alluvion of the river itself 
has converted this lake into a sandy plain. 

Although Strabo has omitted to mention the Sarus in this 
place^ there is sufficient proof that it was the modern Sihiin^ 
which enters the sea at a short distance to the S. E. ofthe 
Cydnus 5 for the town of A'dana^ the district of which adjoined 
to that of Tarsus^ still retains its ancient name and situation on 
the western bank of the Sihdn * j the course of which river is 
traced upwards through mount Taurus into the plains of Cap- 
padocia^ exactly as Strabo describes the Sarus f. 

(37) It is equally evident that the Ghihdn is the P3Tamus, 
whose origin, like the Sarus J, was in Cappadocia, from whence 
it flowed through the Taurus 5 for the Pyramus was the next 
river eastward of the Sarus § 3 and at Mensis, the Ghihvin flows 
within 20 miles of the Sihtin at Adana, without any interme- 
diate river of magnitude between them 5 from thence it winds 
to the east, and joins the sea in the middle of the Issic gulf. 
The Ghihdn is larger than any other river in Cilicia, as Strabo 
describes the Pyramus, and it has deposited a large tract of 
alluvial land at its mouth, which, however, has not increased so 
rapidly as the ancients had predicted. 

(38) The great plain situated between the lower course of 
these two rivers and the sea was called Aleium. The only hill 
which it contains rises from the shore of the gulf of Iskenderun, 
and forms at its southern extremity the northern cape of that gulf 
under the name of Karadash. Here Captain Beaufort observed 
the vestiges of an ancient town. This I believe to have been 



* Bio. Cass. 1. 47, c. 31. Procop. de Mdi£* 1. 5. c. 5. Stephan. in 

'f Ai» fAsv otfv rijs voXwg rotvTvig (soil. Comana) 2«^of pu vo» 
retfAos Koil ^tet rSy ovvMyKuSv rot/ Tecv^ov h^K'jrg^etiovTett v^og roi rm 
'K.i'hiiuiy v^iet k»1 to viFOKUfAiifoif vkkayttg. p. 536. Comana is the 
modern Bostdh. % Strabo, ibid. 

§ Xenoph. de Exp. Cyr. 1. I. c. 4. Ptolem. 1. 5. c. 8. Procop. 
de iEdif. 1. 5. c. 5. 
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Megarsus^ and that MalluB was situated on another hill which 
rises from the eastern bank of the Pyramus near its mouth 5 
for these two situations accord perfectly with the evidence which 
the ancients have left respecting the position of Megarsus and 
Mallus. 1 . Megarsus was a sea-beaten hill in the neighbour- 
hood of Mallus and the mouth of the Pyramus *, and Karadash 
is the only hill near the Aleian plain which borders the sea- 
coast. 2. Mallus was upon a height near the Pyramus^ as 
£uphoriont# Scylax }, Strabo^ Stephanus §, and Mela ||^ all 
indicate^ and not far from the sea^coast, as appears from its 
being noticed in the Periplus of Scylax, as well as in the Sta- 
diasmus. 3. Strabo and Ptolemy agree in naming the Pyra- 
mus before Mallus in proceeding from west to east. 4. This 
position of Megarsus^ the Pyramus^ and Mallus^ agrees per-^ 
fectly with the proceedings of Alexander, as related by Strabo, 
Arrian, and Curtius^f* Alexander having sent his horse under 
Philotas from Tarsus across the Aleian plain to the Pyramus, 
marched the in&ntry from Soli along the sea-coast to Megar- 
sus 5 from whence^ after having sacrificed to Minerva Megarsis, 
he proceeded to Mallus, which it appears that his army did not 
enter until they had thrown a bridge across the Pyramus. 

It is further remarkable, in reference to the site of Mallus, 
that the sailing distance in the Stadiasmus from Mallus to 



* Stephan. in MciyeiQaos, 

Tlv^eifAOV 7^oV iK^oiXeelg 

Alvvf V dXt^^s ^Xf^og h fcsTettxf*!^ 

Miyct^og. Lycophr. v. 439. 

91 hi Meyct^og voTitg Kurat v^og retig tKxvaeat rov Ilv^eifMU ^oret~ 
(Mv. Tzetzes in Schol. ibid. 

'jTi^l M»yet^» rou ILv^»(aw v'Kmiov. . Strabo, p. 676. See the 
translated extract. 

f Ap. Tzetz. in Lycopb. ubi sup. 

X vorecfiog Ilv^etfiog Kal ^ohtg M»XXop, tig ^v duavTiOvg KOtrei rojr 
'jForetfAov, Scylax in Cilicia. 

§ Steph. in Md'KKog. \\ Pomp. Mel. 1. 1. c. 13. 

^ Arrian, 1. 2. c. 5. — castris metis, et Pyramo amne ponte 

juncto, Mallon pervenit. Q. Curt. 1. 3. c. 7. 
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Soli, .accords precisely with that of Artemidorus * from the 
Pyramus to Soli, namely 500 stades, which is very near the 
truth 5 and that the description which the Stadiasmus gives of 
the navigation is exactly confirmed by the form of the inter- 
mediate coast, namely, that it trended first to the southward^ 
and then to the north-westward. 

(39) Mopsuestia is represented to have stood on the Pjnra- 
mus f. Its name under the Byzantine empire was corrupted to 
Mampsysta, or Mamista, or Mansista X -, of which names the 
modern Mensis appears to be a further corruption. This town 
stands on the Ghihdn, on the road from Bai^ to A'dana, nearly 
at the distance from each at which the Jerusalem Itinerary 
places Mansista. The Feutinger Table, also, places Mopsuesta 
at 19 M. P. from A'dana. We cannot doubt, therefore, that 
Mensis occupies nearly, if not exactly, the site of the ancient 
city of Mopsus. 

Above this place, on the same river, stood Anazarba, or 
Csesareia at Mount Anazarbus, which has probably preserved 
some remains of antiquity, as it was the capital of the second 
or eastern Cilicia about the fifth century. Tarsus being at that 
time the metropolis of the western §. 

To the north-eastward of Mgse was Epiphaneia ||-, one day*s 
march from Mount Amanus %, on the road from Alexandria 
to Anazarbus **, which probably branched from the road to 
Mopsuestia, not far from the Amanic gates. In the mountains 

* Ap. Strabon. p. 675. See the translated extract 

t PUn. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 27* Stephan. in Mo>^ot; hrict. Procnp. 
de iEdif. 1. 5. c. 5. 

J Cod. Theodos. 

19 MeifiCivret ^ Kctl Moyf/ov iarieb "KsyofAivm* M. Glycae Anna!, p. 306. 
Paris. 

Civitas Adana, 18 M.P. Civitas Mansista 48 M.P. Mansio Baiae. 
— Itin. Hierosol. 

§ Hierocl. Synecd. 

II Appian Mithridat. c. 96. — EpiphaniaquaeanteaEniandus. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 27. Ptolem. I. 5. c. 8. Hierocl. Synecd. 

If Cicero ad Div. 1. 15. ep. 4. •* Tab. Peutinger, seg.'7. 
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above Epiphania and Anazarbus towards Cappadocia were Pin- 
denissus and Tibara, two strong towns of the Eleuthero- Cilices 
which were taken by Cicero^. Castabalum^ placed by the 
Itineraries about 1 6 M.P. from Baiae^ and about 26 from M^, 
appears from Curtius to have been very near the Pylae Ama- 
nides^ on the northern side f. According to the Table^ Issus 
was 5 M.P. to the southward of Castabalum. 

Below Mopsuestia^ between that place and Mallus^ there ap- 
pears to have been a town upon the Pyrarous called Antiocheia^ 
for besides the evidence which the Stadiasmus affords of this 
&ct^ vire find it exactly confirmed by Stephanus^ who mentions 
it as one of ten cities of that name %, 

llie Seretila^ which the Stadiasmus places between Mallus 
and lEigvd, is probably an error for Serrepolis^ which name is 
inserted by Ptolemy § in the same situation -, and this conjec- 
ture is in some measure confirmed by the genitive TepsrlWewg, 
in which form the Stadiasmus aftenvards mentions the same 
name^ and which nearly approaches to ^eppBiroXetos, 

I shall not pretend to explain the Stadiasmus any further^ 
or to justify its distances^ some of which may, however, be 
found accurate, when a better knowledge of the real geography 
and of the ancient sites shall have illustrated its meaning. 
With such a multitude of verbal and literal errors, we cannot 
be surprised at finding many of the numbers also inaccurate. 
It may be observed, however, that of the three distances which 
the author has drawn across the gulf of Issus, — namely, from 
Myriandrus to Mga, from Rhosuis to Serrepolis, and from the 
Rhosic rock (now cape Hanzir) to Antiocheia on the Pyramus, — 
the two latter .<»eem to be tolerably near the truth. 

* Cicer. ubi supra. f Q. Curt. 1. 3. c. 7. 

Stephan. in *A»rt6xti». 

§ M»h}[og, Iti^^'JTokigy Alyui, 'laffog, Ptolem. 1. 5, c. 8. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME REMARKS ON THE COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WESTERN AND NORTHERN PARTS OF 
ASIA MINOR. 

Principal places in Peraa Rhodia — in Doris-^in Caria — in the 
valley of the Maander — in the valley of the Caystrus~^on the 
coast of Ionia — in the valleys of the Hermus and Caicus, and 
in the adjacent country — in Troaa — in BUkynia — in Paphla^ 
gonia. 

It remains to submit to the reader some obser- 
vations in justification of the ancient names in the 
western and northern parts of the map which aC"* 
companies the present volume. It will not be ne- 
cessary to enter into this part of the subject so 
fully as into those which have already been under 
consideration. The western provinces, in conse* 
quence of their celebrity and greater advantages of 
climate, soil, and situation, have been more fully 
described, both by ancient and modern writers; so 
that, in conducting the reader to the results re- 
corded on the map, a general reference on the one 
hand to the travellers whose routes are there marked, 
and on the other to the ancient historians, geo- 
graphers, and itineraries, will ,be sufficient. In 
those instances only, it may be necessary to be 
more particular, where the ancient positions are 
determined by less obvious authorities or by unpub-' 
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lisbed documents^ or where the question is ren- 
dered doubtful by deficient or conflicting evidence- 
As to the north-eastern part of the peninsula, we 
must be contented with a brief notice of its geogra- 
phy, for a reason the reverse of that which induces 
me to abridge the geographical notice of the pro- 
vinces bordering on the iEgsean sea. The distance 
of Paphlagonia and Eastern Bithynia from the cen- 
tre of Grecian civilization, and the little attention 
which those countries have received from ancient 
history, have hardly tempted a single traveller to 
trust himself among their barbarous tribes, or to 
explore their mountains and forests; and hence the 
evidences of the geography of that country, botli 
ancient and modern, are extremely imperfect. 

I shall begin from the western extremity of Captain 
Beaufort's Survey, and shall proceed to the westward 
and northward from the same point at which the re- 
marks of the preceding chapter set out in the oppo- 
site direction. It so happens that Daedala is precisely 
the point at which Strabo also changes the course of 
his observations; and from which, after describing 
the coast of Caria with the adjacent islands and con- 
tinent in a western direction, he proceeds, as we 
have seen in the translated extract at the beginning 
of the last chapter, to direct his description of 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, from west to east. 

Captain Beaufort not having surveyed any part 
of the coast between Telmissus and Halicarnassus, 
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excepting that near Cnidus; and no traveller Hav- 
ing pretended to publish a delineation of it, except 
M. de Choiseul Gouffier, whose map is too obvi- 
ously incorrect, both in construction and in detail, 
to merit much attention; this part of the coast-line 
of Asia is more subject to a suspicion of inaccuracy 
than any other. The important positions of Rho- 
dus, Cnidus, Cos, and Halicarnassu^, are indeed as- 
certained by the observations of Captain Beaufort, 
and I have derived some assistance from a few 
measurements taken with the compass and sex- 
tant from the same places, by Sir William Gell; 
but no reliance can yet be placed on the outline of 
the gulfs of Syme and Kos : even the extent of those 
magnificent bays is very uncertain, and nothing is 
known of the situation of the numerous towns and 
islands placed in them by the ancient authors, espe- 
cially by Pliny: in short, the exploring of these two 
gulfs with that of the coast in the vicinity of Cau- 
nus, is now one of the most interesting desiderata 
in the geography of Asia Minor. 

Strabo * describes Peraea as beginning at the 
fort and mountain Daedala, near Telmissus, and as 
ending at mount Phoenix, both places included, 
^'Next to the gulf Glaucus occurs the cape and tem- 
ple Artemisium, and then the grove of Latona ; 
above which, s 60 stades inland, is the city Calynda, 
then Caunus, a city with docks and a closed port ; 

♦ Strabo, p. 651, 655, 664, 665. 
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and near it the Calbis, navigable by boats. Be* 
tween Caunus and the Calbis is Hsilis ; and on a 
height above Caunus is a fort named Imbrus. The 
next place on the coast to Caunus is Physcus, a 
small city which has a harbour and a grove of La* 
tona ; then the rugged coast of Loryma, the high-* 
est mountain above which is named Phoenix, and 
has a castle of the same name on its summit. Be- 
fore this coast lies Elseussa, 4 stades from the sea^ 
8 stades in circumference, and 120 stades distant 
from Rhodus. Beyond Loryma is the cape Cynos- 
sema and the island Syme." 

As it appears from another passage in Strabo *, 
where he cites Artemidorus, that the common road 
from this coast to the northward, was from Physcus 
by Alabanda and Tralles, there seems little doubt 
that Physcus was at Mdrmara, which is still the 
usual place of debarkation from R6dos to those 
going towards Ghiuzel-hisddr and Smyrna. 

The distances of Elseussa and port Cressa from 
Rhodus, as given by Strabo and Pliny f, are suffi- 
ciently accurate to identify those two places. The 
excellent harbour of Cressa is now called Aplothika 

* Strabo, p. 663. Strabo has committed a great error in 
stating that Physcus was tfie nearest point of the coast to My'- 
lasa. Tlie gulf of Kos is not one-third of the distance of Mar- 
mara from Mylasa. 

t Caria medise Doridi circumfunditur ad mare utroque la- 
tere ambiens : in ea promontorium Pedalium, amnis Glaucus 
deferens Telmissum^ oppida Daed^, Cryafugitivorum : flumen 
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by the Greeks, and Porto Cavaliere by the Italians^ 
and on its western shore are the ruins of a Hellenic 
fortress and town, which are undoubtedly those of 
Loryma; for Lory ma is called a city by Seneca* 
and Stephanus, although not so designated byStrabo 
or by Pliny; and port Loryma is described by Livy 
as being opposite to Rhodusf, at a little more 
than the distance :{; which Pliny assigns to Cressa. 
The order of names on this coast in Ptolemy ^ is in 
exact agreement with the other authorities which 
I have cited in proof of their position, as marked 
on the map, if we suppose his cape Onugnatus to 
be the same as the Cynosema of Strabo« 

Although Choisseul Gouffier must have nearly 
crossed the sites of Daedala and Calynda, he did 
not ascertain the position of either of them : nor 
has that of Caunus, the chief city of Per«a, yet 
been explored. The promontory called by Strabo 
Artemisium, from the temple of Diana which 

Axon : oppidum Calydna * * oppidum Caunos liberum j deinde 
Pyrnos^ portus Cressa a quo Rhodus insula xx M.3 locus Lo- 
ryma. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 27. 

Here Pyrnus occupies the place of Physcus, which ought 
perhaps to be substituted for the former word. 

* Senec. Qu. Nat. 1. 3. c. 19. 

t Liv.l. 37. c. 17. 

X viginti paullo amplius millia. Liv. 1. 45. c. 10. 

§ Kvl$os TfoXig kol) aKfOL, 'OvovyvdSos oUpa: Awpviia, Kprj^a'a 
XllXTfjv, *o/yiJ, ^ou<nM, KaXfio; ^orajxow IxCoXa)^ Kauvo^, Ka- 
Ajv^a, Xi^ai, Kxpiia, AouSaXa ritos, TiX/xTjo-o-o^. Ptol. 1. 5 
c. 2. 3. 
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stood upon it, appears to have been the same as 
the Pedalium of Pliny and the Stadiasmus, and to 
be the cape now called Bokomadhi. 

The Clydae, which the Stadiasmus * names be- 
tween Pedalium and Crua (Crya) is evidently the 
same as the Chyda^, which Ptolemy places a little 
to the westward of Crya, and Crya is undoubtedly 
the Cryassus of Stephanus and Plutarch f. We 
are not surprised at finding in the modern town 
of R6dos an inscription ;{;, in which Cryassus and 
Chalce (the island still called Khalki) are alluded 
to, both these places having been dependencies of 
the Rhodian republic. Tlie islands off the coast 

* Aonrov Kapia. 

'Ex, TeXf/.6v<rov slg AaUxXa crra,^, v. (50.) 

'Ex AoLi$ciXwv sl$ KaXXifidx^^ (rra^. v. (50.) 

'Ex KaXXi|xa%ij^ sU Kpovav a-roL$, f . (60.) 

•£x Kpwu)¥ sU Tov Ko%X/ay crra$, v. (50.) 

'Ex KXv^wv hr) ro IIij^aAioy dxpuytfjpiov ara^. A. (30.) 

*A»o TOO Hyj^aXiov sir) toy 'Ayxwva rov ev\ rou TkaoKOv crraJ^, 
It. (80.) 

'Airo roy 'Ayxw^o^ ht) rwv Kovvlwy (lege Kavvicw) HaivopiMv 
(trad. px. (120.) 

200 Blades from Pedalium to Panormus of the Caunii is nearly 
the real distance fi'om cape Bokomddhi to port Karagatsh^ and 
renders it probable that the latter was the anciei)t Panormus^ 
a name which well applies to that fine basin. Its having been 
a part of the territory of the Caunii, may perhaps account for 
other authorities having omitted to mention it. 

t Plutarch, de Virt. Mul. 

X AY2SANAP0Y AYSANAPOY 

XAAKHTA KAI FYNAIKOS 
KAEAINIA02 KAAAIKPATIAA 
KPYASSIAOS. 
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of Dsedala and Crya are noticed by Pliny*, who 
says there were two belonging to the Daedalenses; 
and three, two of which are by Stephanusf named 
Alina and Carysis, belonging to the Cryenses. 

In consequence of our ignorance of the actual 
topography of the gulfs of Doris and Ceramus, I 
have not attempted to place any of their towns, 
even con ectyrally, except Euthense, which is stated 
by Mela;}; to have been in a bay "between Cnidus 
and the Ceramic gulf : Bargasa and Ceramus are 
described by Strabo § as being near the sea, be- 
tween Cnidus and Halicarnassus ; and Passala, an 
island in the same gulf, was the port of the My- 
lassenses ||. The modern name K^ramo, which, if 
it exists, identifies the site of Ceramus, rests, I be- 
lieve, solely upon the authority of D'Anville. 

The Dorian colonies from the Peloponnesus, 
which settled in Halicarnassus, Cnidus, Cos, and 
in the three cities of Rhodus, introduced the use 
of Doric architecture, and of the Doric dialect, into 
this angle of Caria. Remains of Doric buildings 
are found at Lindus, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus^; 

• PHn.l. 5. C.31. 

t Stephan. in Kpia. — Stephanus has distinguished Crya from 
Cryassus/ ascribing the former to Lycia and the latter to Caria» 
copying Artemidorus for the former, and Plutarch for the latter. 
The distinction is probably an error ; unless Crya was the old site, 
and that the other was the new Cryassus mentioned by Plutarch. 

X Pomp. Mel. 1. 1. c. 16. § Strabo, p. 656. 

II Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 31. Stephanus in Uda-a-aXa, 

IF At Lindus are the ruins of a dodecastyle Doric portico 
in front of a cavern^ at Cnidus there is a Doric stoa, and jlX 

a 
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and inscriptions in tbeDoric dialect have been found 
in most of the cities of the Hexapolis. It appears 
that they had not neglected the latter mark of their 
origin in the early ages of the Roman empire ♦. 

Halicarnassus are the ruins of a large Doric temole, supposed 
by Choiseul Gouffier^ who has published a design of it^ to 
have been the temple of Mars mentioned by Vitruvius. 

It is not to be supposed that the people of the Hexapolis 
confined themselves to Doric architecture, being so near the 
country where the Ionic originated and was brought to per- 
fection. At all the three places just mentioned, but particu- 
larly at Cnidus, we find examples of the other orders. 

Cnidus formed one of the most important objects of the late 
mission of the Society of Dilettanti. There is hardly any ruined 
Greek city in existence which contains examples of Greek 
architecture in so manv different branches. There are Mill to 

m 

be seen remains of the city walls, of two closed ports, of several 
temples, of stoae, of artificial terraces for the public and private 
bitildings, of three theatres, one of which is 400 feet in dia- 
meter, and of a great number of sepulchral monuments. De- 
signs of the most important of these curious remains are about 
to be published by the Society of Dilettanti. 
* The following is an inscription at Cnidus : 

A BOYAA KAI O AAMOS 

AYPHAIAN EIPHNHN GYrATEPA MEN 

NEIKAAA rYNAIKA AE TOY HANTA- 

APISTOY. MAP. AYP. EYAOiSfOY AIS 

IEPE02 AIA BIOY TOY MEFISTOY KAI EN- 

0ANE2TAT0Y OEOY HAtOY KAI AAMI- 

OYPrOY, APETA BlOY KAI 2O$P0SYNA 

KEKOSMAIMENAN, nANHFYPIAPXHSASAN 

OIAOTEIMOS KAI EEIOANOS, TAN TEI- 

MAN ANASTANTOS ^EK TON lAION 

TOY ANAP02 AYTAS KAG A TA HATPIAI 

YEESXETO 3j.(^j2. 

In a fragment of another Doric inscription at Cnidus^ men- 
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The conversion into a peninsula of the island 
on which Strabo and Stephanus represent Jasus 
(now Asy'n Kale) to have stood, is probably a re- 
mote effect of the encroachments of the Mseander 
upon the sea. We find another instance of the 
same kind at Caryanda : for there can be little 
doubt that the large /7^/;2^//fi;, towards the west- 
ern end of which is the fine harbour called by the 
Turks Pasha Limdni, is the ancient island of 
Caryanda, now joined to the main by a narrow 
sandy isthmus. Pasha Limdni (the port of the 
Pasha) is the harbour of Caryanda, noticed by 
Strabo^ Scylax, and Stephanus; its position ac-* 

tion is tfgain made of the officer called ^a^i^iovpyos , o\so of 
a yuftvixof dyotfy itevraerrfpiKOs held at Cnidus. It was, pro- 
bably, for these quinquennial celebrations, common, no doubt, 
to all the surrounding country, that the great theatre at Cnidus 
was principally intended. 

In an inscription copied by Chandler (Ins. Ant. p. J 9), at 
lasus (Asy n Kide), we find a decree of the Calymnii cited at 
length. This decree is in the Doric dialect, whereas that of the 
lasenses which contains it is in common Hellenic. We are 
informed'by Herodotus (1. 7. c. 99.) that the islands Calydnise, 
of which Calymna was the chief, were colonized from Epidau- 
rus ; they were consequently included (as was Nisyrus likewise) 
among tiie Dorians of the Hexapolis. 

In Mrtylene I found several inscriptions^ shewing that the 
use of the iEolic dialect was preserved to a late period in that 
island, which was colonized from Thessaly : the most remark- 
able form is BOAAA for BOYAH, and B0AAETTA2 for BOT- 
AETTH2. 

Pococke has given copies (very inaccurately as usual) of 

a 2 
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cording with that of the other places along this 
coasts as described by Strabo. " Next to Halicar- 
nassus," he says, " is Termerium, a cape of the 
Myndii, opposite to cape Scandaria of Cos. * * * 
Proceeding towards Myndus are the capes Astypalsea 
and Zephyrium ; and immediately beyond the latter, 
the city Myndus, with a harbour; then Bargylia, 
also a city, between which and Myndus is the har- 
bour and the island of Caryanda*. Near Bargylia is 
the teniple of Diana Cindyas. Next occurs lasus.'* 

We can hardly doubt that Myndus stood in the 
small sheltered port of Gumishlti, where Captain 
Beaufort remarked the remains of an ancient pier 
at the entrance of the port, and some ruins at the 
head of the bay. The cape to the southward of 
this port will consequently be Zephyrium; and it 

some of these inscriptions (Inscr. Antiq. p. 45)) and one is to 
be seen in Gruter, p. 1091. . . 

In reference to the use of the Doric dialect by the colonies 
of that race of Greeks^ it may be worthy of remark that the 
Greek inscription of the time of Psammetichus king of Egypt, 
lately discovered by Mr. W. Bankes on the temple of Ibsambal 
in Nubia, appears from the words '9atuaxix^ *E\s^avriyay, and 
rot for 01, to be in the Doric dialect. Herodotus tells us that 
the Greeks in the service of Psammetichus were lonians and 
Carians: those who inscribed the temple of Ibsambal may 
therefore have been from the Carian Doris. It was perhaps in 
memory of these first Greek settlers in Upper Egypt that the 
Greeks of the Thebais often used the Doric dialect as late as 
the time of the Roman emperors., 

* Pliny also (Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 31.) numbers Caryanda 
among the islands. , 
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is not improbable that the ruins which the same 
traveller observed at Kadi Kdlesi, in a bay on the 
south side of that cape, are those of a small ancient 
town of the same name, which has not been no- 
ticed by the ancient authors. 

Such having been the situation of Myndus and 
of Caryanda, Bargylia (called Andanus ^ in the 
Carian language) should be sought for on the coast 
between Pasha Limdni and Asy^n Kdlesi: this po* 
sition, it may be added, Bgrees with that which 
Mela f ascribes to Bargylia, as well as with the 
fact that the gulf of lasus was often called the 
gulf of Bargylia j:. 

Of the interior cities of Caria, Stratoniceia is 
shown to have been at Eskihissdr, by the important 
ruins which have given rise to the modern name, 
in conjunction with an inscription ^ found there, 

* Stephan. in Ba^yuXa. Const. Porph. deThem. 1. 1. th. 14. 

t sinus lasius et Basilicus. In lasio est Bargylos. 

Pomp. Mel. 1. J. c, 16. 

X Liv. 1. 37. c. 17. Stephan. in Ba^yyXa. Constant. 
Porph. ubi supr. 

§ ChishuU, Antiq. Asiat. p. 155. — ^This inscription was co- 
pied at Eski-hiss4r in 1 709, by the celebrated botanist Sherard, 
then British Consul at Smyrna. He also copied at the same 
place, a long Latin inscription, containing a list of the prices 
of various commodities, as regulated by one of the Roman em- 
perors — which has recently been excavated and more com- 
pletely transcribed by Mr. W. Bankes. Sherard presented to 
the Earl of Oxford a volume containing copies of between three 
and four hundred inscriptions collected by him in Asia Minor. 
This MS. is now in the British Museum. Catal. Harl. Cod. 7509. 
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which relates to Jupiter Chrysaoreus, the deity par- 
ticularly worshipped at Stratoniceia. 

The names of Lagina and Mylasa still subsist, 
slightly corrupted. Of the latter city there are 
many remains; but that which constituted its most 
remarkable antiquity in the time of Pococke, the 
temple of Rome and Augustus, was destroyed about 
the middle of the last century by the Turks, who 
built a new mosque with the materials *. 

The situation of Alabanda is still doubtful; and 
the ancient testimony on that of Labranda is so 
much connected with it, that the same uncertainty 
prevails as to the site of the latter. The follow- 
ing is the subi^tance of what Strabo says of these 
places: 

Labranda was a dependency of Mylasa, distant 
from thence 68 stades, and situated in the moun- 
tain over which lay the route from Mylasa to Ala- 
banda. As far as Labranda there was a paved road, 
which, as leading to the temple of Jupiter Stratius, 
(otherwise named Labrandenus,) was called the Sa- 
cred Way f . Alabanda stood at the foot of a hill with 
a double summit, which resembled an ass bearing 
a pack-saddle. It was situated near a very winding 

* Pococke, vol. 2. part 2. c. 6. Chandler, Asia Minor, c. 56. 

t Ta Ss AdtpOLv^OL xciiJt^T^ e(rr)y h rw opei Kari rijv J^ 'AXa- 
toiv^cvv sis foL MyXaa*a, atusisv r^; leiXswf svTavioL. A*oV f oT* 
viws dpxouos xa) Jo'avov Aios 'Lrparlov. fiij^axoLi S* M run 
xuxX^ \tm iiti tm MvKarsujy* 6$6s ts earpwrai v^bHv n oxra 
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river, and its territory was separated by a ridge of 
hills from that of Mylasa t. 

Pococke and Chandler supposed Alabanda to 
have been at Karpusli, where they found sepulchres 
and the remains of public buildings, of a theatre, 
and of town walls; and Chandler was the first to 
describe the ruins (at lakli, not far to the southward 
of Kizeljik or Mendeliat,) of a small fortified town 
containing a theatre, and a ruined temple of the 
Corinthian order, of which 1 6 columns of 2^ feet 
in diameter, with a part of the entablature, were 
standing in the year 177 &> This, Chandler sup- 
posed to have been the temple of Jupiter of La- 
branda t- M. de Choiseul Gouffier J and M. Bar- 
bie du Bocage§ were of a different opinion. With- 
out pretending to determine the position of Ala* 
banda, they agreed in thinking that the ruins at 

^oiMtoaroXekM rd Ispd. Strabo, p. 659. 

iElian (de Nat. Anim. 1. 12. c.30.) says that 70 stades was 
the distance between Alabanda and Mylasa. 

* 'AXaCavJa $e xa) avrr) fjL^h vtixBifdi >^6(poi$ $va) <rvyx,u* 
frivols ovTujs, ujo'T o\J/iv itOLpsy^^tr^oL^ xav0ijA/oy KatsTrpafji,[Livou 
♦ * * iieartTj I' ear) xa) avfrj xa) y) fdHv MvXaorewv itoXis rdSv 
t^piwv rovrojy (a-xopiflwv} xa) ^ p^^a^u itaa'ci ipeivy^, 

Strabo, p. 660. 

TtoKXas ^\ (ha^da'sis r^ auty o^aj s^ei) xa) (i Tfo- 

rajUrO;) sx Koa-xmotjv els 'AXaCav^cs. Strabo^ p. 587. 

t Antiquities of Ionia, part 1. c. 4. Chandler, Asia Minor, 
c»58. 

J Voyage Pittoresque de la Grece, c. 1 1 . 

§ Voyage de Chandler, torn. 2. p. 248. ■ 
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lakli are those of .Baromus, which we know from 
Polybius and Livy* to have been one of the most 
important places in this part of the country, at the 
time of the Roman wars ; and from Strabo, to have 
been situated, as the ruins at lakli are, near the 
eastern extremity of Mount Grium t- It appears, 
moreover, from a coin of the emperor Caracalla^!) 
that the Jupiter of Euromus had considerable cie- 
lebrity; to him, therefore, the existing temple may 
have been sacred, and not to Jupiter of Labranda: 
in favour of which opinion, it may be added that 
the temple of Labranda was noted for its antiquity, 
whereas the architecture at lakli is of Roman 
times. 

On the other hand, it may bq remarked that the 
distailce of lakli from Mylasa agrees tolerably with 
the 68 or 70 stades between that place and Labran- 
da ; th&t supposing Alabanda to have been at Kar- 
ptisli, the direction of lakli from Mylasa is not much 
to the left of a line drawn from thence to Karpdsli : 
and that the deviation is a natural consequence of 
the projection westward of the range of hills, a part 
of which overhangs the temple at lakli. 

There are some reasons, however, for thinking 

• Polyb. L 17. c. 2.— 1. 18. c. 27.— 1. 30. c. 5. Liv. 1. 33. 
c. 30.—- 1. 45. C.25. 

t TO Tpiov ..... itapoiX\Yj\oy tw AdffAw, ivilMv dvo r^s 
MiXYfvlag itpig 6w, hd. r^s Kaplas fJt^e^i EvpoiiLOv xa) XaAxij- 
topwy. Strabo, p. 635. 

J Vaillant Nuro, Grace. Eckhel Doct. Num. Vet. Caria. 
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that Alabanda was not at Karptisli, but at Ara^ 
bissdr. 1 . Pococke describes the ancient remains 
at Arabissir as consisting of town-walls, a theatre, 
and a large oblong Roman building with windows, 
which appeared to him to have been intended for 
public assemblies : he adds that the city occupied 
the slope and foot of two hills. Now the two hills 
accord with Strabo*s description of Alabanda ; and 
the oblong building may have belonged to the 
Roman conventus of which Alabanda was the chief 
town*. 2. The river Tshina, near Arabissdr, ac- 
cords extremely well with the river upon which 
Alabanda was situated ; as do the mountains which 
separate its valley from the plain of Mylasa, with 
the geographer's words, ^ fj^srot^v ogetPfj^ relating to 
the mountain between Mylasa and Alabanda. — 
3. The other words of Strabo, descriptive of the 
situation of the temple, b rS ofs/, and of the road 
which led to Labranda from Mylasa, tend to show 
that the temple was on a mountain, and that 
the road thither did not lead through a plain like 
that from Mylasa to lakli. It may be added, 4. that 
the ancient gate at Mylasa, upon which Chandler 
observed the figure of a hatchet, the symbol of 
Jupiter Labrandenus, and from which he inferred 
that it was the gate leading to Labranda, does not 
open towards lakli, but faces the east towards the 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 29. 
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mountain and Arabissdr*. Upon the whole^ there- 
fore, I am inclined to think that Alabanda was at 
Arabissdr, and Euromus at lakli; and that the ves- 
tiges of Labranda will hereafter be found on the 
mountain to the north-eastward of Mylasa. The 
ancient remains at Karptisli are perhaps those of 
Orthosia. This was a place of some importance ; 
and we know that it was situated in the country to 
the southward of the Maeander, opposite to Tralles 
and Nysa ; that it was not far from Coscinia t> and 
that Coscinia was upon the same river as Alabanda j;. 

If Ahibanda was at Arabissdr^ Tshina, where 
Pococke § found considerable remains, may be the 
site of Coscinia, and its modern name may possibly 
be a corruption of the anqient. 

M« Barbie du Bocage || has with great reason 
supposed that the river of Tshina was the branch 
of the Meeander called Marsyas by Herodotus ^. 
The historian describes the Marsyas as flowing 
from the country of Idrias into the Maeander ; and 

* Chandler, Asia Minor, c. 56. 

t . . . ,ifepi>teivreu 8e i^ioXoyoi xaroiKiai Kspavrw MoLidy^pov, 
Koffxivla xa) *0p6u)ffia, Strabo, p. 650. 

X Strabo, p. 587. vide supra. 

§ Pococke, vol. 2. part 2. c. 9. — It is impossible from Po- 
cocke*s confused narrative to understand either the exact cqurse 
of the river Tshina, or the position of the places in its vicinity. 
The attempt to describe them on the map must therefore be 
considered as a mere approximation. 

II Voyage de Chandler, tome 2. p. 252. 

f Herodot. I, 5. c. 118. 
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he relates that the Ptarumii under Dauriaes Jmnng 
met the revolted Carians not far from the junction 
of the two streams, the Carians were defeated, and 
retired to Labranda, where they took up a position 
in the sacred grove, and werq joined by the Milesii 
and others of their allies. They were defeated a 
second time, and the Persians continued to advance 
into Caria, until the Carians, attacking the invaders 
by night on the road to Pedasus, were in their turn 
victorious, and slew Daurises and several others of 
the Persian leaders. It is evident that the Marsyas 
of which the historian here speaks was a Carian 
river, totally different from the stream or fountain 
of the same name at Celsense, the course of which 
was not longer than that city itself*. Idrias was one 
of the earlier names of the city, which under the Ma- 
cedonians assumed the name of Stratoniceia, and 
its territory included Lagina, celebrated for a temple 
of Hecate f- The latter place still preserves its an^ 
cient name, and not far from it are the sources of 
the Tshina. It may be further observed, in con^ 
firmation of the identity of this river with the Mar- 
syas of Herodotus, that the retreat of the Carians 

* See above, chapter 4. p. 159. 

t Strabo> p. 660. Stephan. in ^Ex.anja'la, 'l^fia^, X^paardofitg, 
All these were ancient names of Stratoniceia. In consequence 
of some restorations by Hadrian, it afterwards received that of 
Hadrianopolis, but did not long retain the appellation. See 
Hierocles Synec. The worship of Hecate is mentioned in the 
inscription of Stratoniceia, published by ChishulL 
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from its valley into the hills to the westward was a 
very natural movement, and perfectly conformable 
with the other circumstances of these transactions. 
In opposition to the placing of Alabanda at Ara- 
bissdr will perhaps be adduced the distances on the 
road which led from Physcus by Tralles to Smyrna, 
as stated by Artemidorus, and preserved by Strabo *• 
These distances are from Physcus to Lagina 860 
stades, to Alabanda 250, to the Mseander, which 
was the boundary of Caria, 80, to Tralles 80, to 
Magnesia 140, to Ephesus 120, to Smyrna 320, — 
total from Physcus to Tralles 1 260, from Tralles 
to Smyrna 580. The numbers from Tralles to 
Smyrna agree tolerably well with the reality : but 
it is sufficient to refer for a moment to the map, to 
perceive how totally unworthy of credit those on the 
road from Physcus to Tralles must be, both in the 
aggregate and in detail. The 1260 stades are 
represented on the map by only 60 geographical 
miles in direct distance, making more than 20 stades 
to a mile. Instead of 850 stades from Physcus 
to Lagina, there could not have been with all the 
windings of the road more than 300 ; nor are there 
more than 50, instead of 80, from the Maeander to 
the ruins of Tralles. The evidence of position de- 
rived from this passage may therefore be rejected, 
except inasmuch as it shows that Alabanda lay in 
the road from Physcus to Tralles. 

* Strabo, p. 663. 
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The second-rate places of Caria, dependent upon, 
the chief cities of the coast, or upon the three great 
towns of the interior, were Euromus, Chalcetor, 
Heracleia, and Amyzon *. 

As Mount Grium extended from the Milesia 
eastward to Chalcetor and Euromus f, Chalcetor 
would perhaps be found, supposing Euromus to 
have been at lakli, at the foot of the mountain 
which lies between that place and Asy'n Kd- 
lesi. 

The Heracleia mentioned by Strabo among the 
four smaller towns of the interior of Caria, is not 
the same as the Heracleia under Mount Latmus 
which he describes elsewhere, for this was a mari- 
time town. It must therefore be the same which 
Ptolemy distinguishes from Heracleia of Latmus 
(t^oV \irfMf) by the name of Heracleia of Albanuni 
{xgog 'A>&dvGf). Whether Albanum was the name 
of a river or mountain it is difficult to say ; — but 
the traveller might perhaps seek for the site of this 
Heracleia, with some prospect of success, in the 
situation in which it stands in the enumeration of 
the towns of this country by Pliny |, namely, be- 
tween Euromus and Amyzon. 

The ruins of the citadel and town-walls of Amy- 
zon are to be seen on the eastern side of Mount 

* Strabo, p. 658. 

t Strabo, p. 635. See p. 232,. note !• 

} Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 29. 
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Latmus on the road from Bali to Tcbisme, one hour 
short of the latter, and a little above some villages 
called Kafasldr. Mr. Hamilton here copied an 
inscription in a very defective state of preservation, 
of which however some of the expressions are di- 
stinguishable. Towards the beginning I observe 
AMYTONEON and XAIPEIN. When the letters of 
the inscription were perfect, the former word was 
undoubtedly amyxoneon, and it proves that these 
remains belonged to Amyzon *. Mixed with Hel- 
lenic ruins, there are others at this place, of the 
date of the Byzantine empire, — a circumstance 
which agrees with the mention made of Amyzon 
among the places of Caria in Hierocles, and in the 
list of Greek bishoprics. 

The city of Latmus or Heracleia at Mount 
Latmus has preserved considerable remains of its 

* The form of the letters in this inscription seems to show 
that its date is about the time of the first wars oi the Ro* 
mans in Asia. It was an epistle addressed to the Amyzo- 
nenses by some person in power : beginning with the usual 
form of salutation^ and ending with the no less customary £P- 
PnsaE. In the ClassicalJoumal, No. 28, the reader will 
find an inscription nearly of the same tenor and date, which I 
copied at Cyretise in Perrhoebia, and which was an epistle ad- 
dressed to the people of that place by the Consul Titus Qainc- 
tius Flamininus, when he commanded the Roman army in 
Greece hgainst the king of Macedonia, Philip son of Demetrius. 
In the inscription of Amyzon, besides the two words already 
stated, I distinguish TO lEPON ASTAON— BAXIAEHi: £T- 
NOLAN— KAI MHGENI ENOXA£IN YMAZ. 
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walk, together with many sepulchres and a small 
tdmple. These ruins are found at the foot of a 
rocky mountain, the ancient Latmus, on the shore 
of a lake, which takes its name from the village 
of Bdfi near the eastern extremity. This lake is 
the Latthic Gulf described by Strabo*, but which 
since his time has been separated from the sea 
by the new plain formed at the mouth of the Mae- 
ander. Chandler, not adverting to this remark- 
able change, mistook the lake of Bid for that of 
Myus, and consequently the ruins of Heracleia 
for those of Myus— -an error which was corrected 
by M. de Choiseul Gouffier, With this adjust- 
ment, and the undoubted land-marks afforded by 
the fine ruins of Priene at Samstinf, and by the 

* Having described Miletus and the islands before it^ Lade 
And the Tragaeae, now heights in the plain^ he adds : e^yjs ^* eorh 
i Aarjxixo^ xoXit^s Iv w'Hpix\Biarjviro Aarjxw Xsyoi^Evyj, iroX/;^- 
y«v v^opiLOv Ix^^' ^^t*^^*^^ ^^ Ttpotspov Airpi^os o^Myifiws tu! 
vfl'epxsijxivtt; o^bi, Strabo^ p. 635. 

t A re-examination of the ruins of Priene and Branchidae 
was a principal object of the second Asiatic Mission of the 
Society of Dilettanti. Their late publication renders it unne- 
cessary for me to make any observations on the great monu- 
ments at those two places : but the reader will not be displeased 
at my here inserting a curious inscription^ in Boustrophedon, 
from Branchidae. It was copied by Sir W. Gell from the chair 
of a sitting statue on the Sacred Way^ or road leading from the 
sea to the temple of Apollo Didymeus. This road — ^bordered on 
either side with statues on chairs of a single block of stone^ with 
the feet close together and the hands on the knees — is an exact 
imitation of the avenues of the temples in Egypt. The inscrip- 
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theatre of Miletus at Paldtia, we have accurate 
data for judging of the progress of the encroach- 

tion (which is perfect to the right and incomplete to the left) is 
as follows : 

» 



AH I Afe^Tfl p 




I 



The name at the beginning was probably Hermesianax. It 
appears by -^fieds (Ion. for ^*ua^ us) dysiriKsv, that the inscribed 
statue speaks for them all. The word at the beginning of line 3 
may possibly be B PAN KIAEA. Of the crasis instanced in TXl- 
DOAAONl, there are several examples in the Sigeian inscrip- 
tion, in the Eleian tablet, and in other monuments of a time 
when the Greeks wrote rather by sound than grammar. It 
seems to have been particularly at the end of inscriptions that 
the Greek ear required an agreeable cadence and combination 
of vowel sounds ; and hence their inscriptions sometimes ended 
in metre, although the former part was not constructed by any 
such rules. Thus the last line of the following Doric inscrip- 
tion on a helmet lately found at Olympia appears to be the end 
of a hexameter verse : a supposition which will account for the 
crasis or omission of two of the vowels. 

TO /4 rry M a/AT o Kv>v\a^ 

'Jgpi/jy 6 AiiyofJi^ivs^s xd) ol I,vpaxovaloi rtp AiiTvpfyr^voi dvo Ku/xij;. 

The 
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ments of the A^s&ander upon the sea, as well as for 
determining the sites of the two towns of Pyrrha and 
My us, the situation of which relatively to Miletus 
is accurately described by Strabo *. 

The reader has perceived that in the question . 

The single instead of double liquid in TVRANA, seems to 
have been not uncommon in the old Doric — ^we have A A AAOI£ 
for dWi^Xotf in the Eleian tablet. - 

This curious inscription relates to a military expedition of 
Hiero king of Syracuse^ son of Deinomenes, (commonly called 
Hiero the First,) in aid of the people of Cyme, who had suffered 
severely from the Tyrrhenian fleet. (Diod. 1. 1 1 . c. 5 1 .) The tri- 
remes of Hiero gained a brilliant victory and destroyed a great 
number of Tyrrhenian ships 5 and the helmet seems to liave been 
among the TyrrKenian spoils which upon this occasion Hiero 
and his Syraciisans dedicated at Olympia. A few years before 
this exploit, the same prince had obtained a victory in the 
Olympic games, which the first Ode of Pindar has mad^ 
more illustrious than the historian Diodorus has rendered his 
triumph over the Tyrrhenians : though the poet alludes also to 
the latter victory. (Pjrth. 1. v. 137.) Pausanias, who has de* 
scrifai^d (Eliac. post. c. 12. Arcad. c. 42.) the magnificent de- 
dications of Deinomenes the son of Hiero, in honour of his fa- 
ther s three victories in the Ol3rmpic games, says nothing of 
the offerings of Hiero after his success over the Tyrrhenians : 
but so numerous were these martial dedications at Olympia^ 
that the omission is not surprising. Pausanias had enough to 
do to describe the great monuments of art and religion. 

* . . . . a^* *HpaxX»af sir) Uvp^oLv iroX/%vijv leXovs kxardv 
ntov ara^iwv. Mixpov Jl itXhy yo dm -MjA^roy elg 'H/jax Atiav 
lyxoXiriJovri' Bvdvitkola f sU riwp^y Ix MtXijroy rptaxovra* 
rocounjy i^n fioupotoplav i itxpo^f/iiv 'K^oSg .... *Ex $s Uippag 
sir) rr^v eK^okf^v rou MaiivS^ov irsvrrjKoyrx .... dva^^ksvrotvn 
y viryjBsrtKols ar}td(p8(n rpiiyArra, ara^kv ^oX is Mvws . .. ."Evflfv 
h a'ra$!ots rkwcLpa xoipt^yi Kapixyj 0u|(t?^^^^ y{y ^Aopvov ko'ti 
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concerning the site of Alabanda, that of Tralles 
has been assumed to have been at Ghiuzel-hissdr. 
It is now time to show that Srtiith, as well as Po- 
cocke and Chandler, who too blindly followed the 
Opinion of Smith, were Wrong in supposing that 
town to stand on the site of Magnesia — an error 
which infallibly led to others of equal importiaince. 
M. Barbie du Bocage in the notes to his translation 
of Chandler gave convincing reasons for thinkihg 
that Ghiuzel-hissdr occupied the position of Tralles: 
but it was not until Mr. Hamilton explored the ruins 
of Magnesia at Inekbazar =^9 and discovered the ruins 

cnr/jkaiov lipov XApvivsiov Xeyofji^sycv *t*asp%BVtcu ^^Mdtyvij- 

iria ri it^s Mativipo) .... Mstot ih ris liito>^s tod Matdyipot) 
'6 xara np*i}vTjy IotIv aiyiakos' vithp aitw S* ij U^jijvij xai ij 
MtntdXyj ro Spog &c. Strabo^ p. 636. I have inserted this pas- 
isage^ as giving, when cbmpared with th^ actual topography, 
the clearest idea of the situation of the ancient places and the 
state of the coast in the time of Strabo. The plain of the Mse- 
atider as it advanced upon the sea, and converted the com- 
mercial shoreis of the maritime cities into tinhealthy marshes, 
successively devoted them to desolation. Myus in the time of 
Strdbo had recently been abandoned by its inhabitants, who had 
removed to Miletus 5 but the accumulations had not yet shut 
tip the Latmic Gulf. Such having been the causes of the deso- 
lation of the ancient sites near the mouth of the Maeander, they 
We never likely to be reoccupied. In the Voyage Pittoresque 
t)f Choiseul GouflSer, vol. 1. pi. 111., will be found plans by 
KauiFer and Barbie du Bocage, explanatory of the progre^lsive 
increase of the M^andrian plain and the cdnsequent changes In 
the topography. 

* Inekbazar was visited by Van Egmont and Heyman in 
p&ssfhgfrom Skalan6vato Ghiuzel-hiss&r 5 and bine is rather sur- 



of the celebmted temple of Diana Leucopbryene, 
(which has since been measured and drawn by the 
Mission of the Society of Dilettanti,) that the ques- 
tion could b^ considered as satisfactorily determined. 
The deciisive reasons \n proof of the position3 of 
Magnesia, Tralles and Nysa, as marked on the map 
at Iniekbas^r, Ghiuzel-hissir and Sultan -hissir, 
respectively, shall here be stated as briefly as pos* 
sible. 

1. Magnesia was a4?cprding to Pliny 15 miles ^, 
find accpr4ing to Artemidorus 120 stades f from 
JESphesvs.. This is about the real distance of Inek- 
t>azar, and not half that of Gbiuael-hiss^r, from the 
ruiiis of Epbesus at Aiasoluk. 

%. Trall^s 9v^s on the road from Physcus to 
£!ipihesus |;. 3.ut hltd Magnesia been at Gbiuzel- 
hi$&^, Tr$ille$, which was 18 n>iles according to 
Q^e 9jQ);hor§, or HO Aade» according to another ||i 
%o the ^a^ward of Magnesia, must have been about 

prised^ that their accpunt of .the ruins ^% that place, although 
extremely vague^ did uot lead geographers to the ^uspicioi^ 
that at Inekbaz^r ;nrould be found remain? of Magnesia and of 
the temple of Leucophryeae, Tbe gj^ieral dulness and inac- 
curacy of Heyin^p*s book fliay perhaps ,^Qivit ibr this negl^rCt 
of its authority. I am ignorant of the exact date of the Travels 
of the Dutch statesman and of the Qnental scholar of the same 
nation who was his companion. The 'English translation was 
publbhed in 1759. We ar-e-told in4he<Prelace that the travels 
occupied thirteen years. 

* Plin. Hist. NaJi.Jl..6. .c. 29. t Artem. ap. Strab. p. 663. 

X Artem. ibid. § Plin. ubi supr. || Artem. ubi supr. 

R 2 
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Atshd/ which is very much but of the direction from 
Mdrmara to Ephesus. 

3. We are told by Strabo, that to the traveller 
going from Magnesia to Tralles, with Mount Mes- 
sogis oh his left hand, the plain on his right* be- 
longed to the Magnetes, and to the people of Myus 
and Miletus *. . But the two last places were too 
distant to have possessed any part of the plain 
opposite to Ghiuzel-hissdr and Atshd. 

4. Strabo describes Magnesia as situated in a 
plain at the foot of a mountain called Thorax, not 
far from the Maeander, but nearer the Lethseus a 
stream flowing from Pactyas a mountain of the 
Ephesii f . This description agrees precisely with 
Inekbazar, in face of which are two insulated hills, 
which, when all the plain of the Mseander below 
Inekbazar was sea, were two islands called Derasidse 
and Sophonia ;{;. Besides the town-walls, theatre, 
stadium ^, and other indications of the site of a 

* Strabo^ p. 648. t Strabo, p. 647. X P^i^* ^^i supr. 

§ It appears to have been very customary with the Asiatic 
Greeks to make their stadia circular at both ends. Examples 
exist at Magnesia ad Maeandrum, Tralles, Aphrodisias, Laodi- 
ceia ad Lycum, and Pergamum. At Magnesia, Tralles, Sardes, 
and Pergamum, the theatre is placed on one side of the sta- 
dium thus. 



') 



Under the Romans the stadium was sometimes converted into 
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great city, are the vast prostrate fragments of an oc- 
jtastyle Ionic temple, the peristyle of which was near 
200 feet in length, and was formed of columns more 
than 4 feet and b half in diameter. It agrees perfect-* 
ly with the description given of the temple of Diana 
at Magnesia by Vitru vius * and Strabo + ; the former 
of whom informs us that this building was a pseu- 
dodipterous octastyle of the Ionic order, and the lat- 
ter that it was larger than any temple in Asia except 
those of Diana Ephesia and of Apollo Didymeus, 
and that it surpassed even the Ephesian temple in 
harmony and in the construction of the cell (r^ ev- 
gv6fji*i(f KUi rjf rix/^ rp m^t rfjv KocruffKev^v rov atjxoS 
^oXu iiu^sg^i). Among the ruins are seen inscribed 
pedestals which formerly supported statues of Nerva 
and Marcus Aurelius ; one of these is dedicated by 
a high priest and scribe of the Magnetes;. and on 
another fragment were found the names of some 
priestesses of Artemis Leucophryene J. 

an amphitheatre^ by building a curved wall across its breadth^ so 
as to form with one of the circular ends a circle or oval. An 
inscription at Laodiceia^ boasting of such a pitiful conversion 
of the stadium at that place, has been published by Chandler : 
and Pococke remarked the remains of a similar operation in the 
stadium of Ephesus. It appears frond Strabo that there was an 
amphitheatre at Nysa : and there is one still existing at Perga- 
mum 3 the latter is a building separate from the theatro-stadium. 
* Vitruv. praef. in 1. 7. t Strabo, p. 647. 

t 1. 

AYTOKPATOPA KAISAPA 
TON THS KAI GAAAS- 
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6. The ruins of Tralles are found above th^ 
modern town of Ghiuzel-hissdr^ in a situation stidh 

SH2 AESnOTliN MAP- 
AYP- ANTONfilNON EY- 
SEBH EYTYXH SE 
BASTON M- AtP- STPA- 
TONEIKOS K. SIAIKtoS 
lEPOKAHS- K- M- AYP' 

O^IAHTOE- K- AYP 

MAS. K. AYP TAS 

01 APXIEPfella KAI rPAM 
5VIAtEI2 ANEST {if&av) 
AOnSTEYONTOE 
KPISnOY A2IA . 

2. 
. . . AE2n 

...PATOPA KA.. 

. . M. AYP. ANTfl 
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. . . S AIAIANOS o . . . 
. . . EY2 KAI rPAMMA- 
* . . S THS MArMTftN 
E$1S KAI . . 
3. 



..lE- 

PEIA EFENfetO A:PtE. 
MIAOS AEYKO^PYft. 
NHS A^POAEISIA N 



On ihe same stone as the preceding : 

APAGH TYXH 
lEPEIA EFENETO AP- 
T^EMIAOS AEYKO^I^Y- 
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as Strabo * ha$ described — a table summit strong 
by nature (J'Xgw^a/ ir) r^'TCiZfov rivog^ oucguv $xfiyrof 
igvfdfvfip). The only ruin well defined is tl;ia,t of tjhe 
theatre and stadium, which formed oqc buildbg. 
The Ionic temple of iSlsculapius built by Argelius^ 
whiob Vitruvius mentions f^ as well as the other 
jvorks of the purer times ^f Qrecian art, seem t9 
iiave been buried by earthquakes beneath the ruins 
of later buildings ; among which are nn^ny remiain^ 
of the architecture of the Lower Empire, vestiges 
of the resitoration of Tralles by Aiidronicus Paiseo- 
•logus j:. Pococke copied a Latin inscription at Ghi- 
uzel-bissdr in which the name of Tralles occurs, but 

Although Magnesia was an ^olic city founded by Thessali- 
ans^ (Strabo, p. 647.) no inscriptions have been found there 
in the JEblic dialect. 

Pausanias in enun^erating the great temples of Ionia has 
omitted that of Magnesia, possibly because he did not consider 
its district a part of Ionia. He states the temple of Ephesus 
(to have been the first both for size and riches ', next, the tem- 
ples of Apollo at Branchidae and at Colophon, neither of which 
.was ever finished 3 then the temple of Juno at Samus and of 
Minerva at Phocaea, both of which had been burnt by the Per- 
sians, but were still objects of admiration : and after them the 
temples of Hercules at Erythrs, and of Minerva at Priene 3 the 
former remarkable for its antiquity, the latter for the statue 
which it contained. Pausan. Achaic. c. 5. The remark of -Pau- 
sanias on the temple of Samus, which in magnitude was second 
only to that of Dia^ia Ephesia, may account for ^he neglect of 
it by Strabo and Vitruvius. The latter was so ill-informed 93 
to call it a Doric building. 

♦ Strabo, p. 648. t Praef. in 1. 7. 

X Pachymer. Hist. 1. 6. c. 20. Nicepbor. Qrieg. 1. 5. c. 5. 
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without having observed it. It is found also in two 
inscriptions copied at Ghiuzel-hissdr by Sherard. 
The site of Tralles is traversed by a tdrrent answer- 
ing to the ancient Eudon. 

6. At Sultdn-hissdr, not far to the westward of 
Nasli, are the remains of a large city, corresponding 
with the description which Strabo has given of Nysa. 
Nysa was situated for the greater part on the slope 
of Mount Messogis, and was divided by a torrent 
so as to appear like two separate towns— a bridge 
traversed this torrent in one place, and in another 
the valley was occupied by an amphitheatre, beneath 
which flowed the torrent*. Chandler's account of 
the ruins at Sultan-hissdr is exactly conformable 
with this description of Nysa, — so perfectly in re- 
gard to the remark of Strabo on the appearance of 
a double city, that Chandler supposed the western 
division to be Tralles, and the eastern Nysa. Po- 
cocke has reported an inscription found at Nasli, 
which contains the words nysaeis and Mastay- 
PEITOY. Possibly Nasli may have been the site of 
Mastaura. 

The situation of the other dependencies of Nysa, 
— ^namely Briula, Aromata, celebrated for its vines, 
and Acharaca where was a Plutonium and cavern, 
— have not yet been discovered. The latter was not 
far from Nysa on the road to Tralles f . 

It may be inferred from Strabo that Hydrela 

• Strabo, p. 649. t Id. Ibid. 
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also was in this part of the valley; and notwith- 
standing his remark*— i^ that when the three towns 
founded by Hydrelus and his two brothers fell into 
decay, their united population formed the single 
one of Nysa, — ^Hydrela appears to have flourished 
at the time of the Roman wars in Asia f . 

To the eastward of the Marsyas, or river of 
Tshina, several other smaller streams join the Mse- 
ander oh its southern bank. That which is nearly 
opposite to Nasli may perhaps be the Harpasus, 
which flowed near the town of Harpasa;}; ; for we 
learn from Pococke ^, that some ruins in this situ- 
ation are called Arpds-Kdlesi. Not far to the east- 
ward of this stream is another, which descends 
from Gheira and Karajasu. On the eastern side of 
its junction with the Maeander are the remains of 
an ancient city. This was probably Antiocheia^ 
which stood at the junction of the Mosynus with 
the Mseander ; having a bridge over the latter river, 
and a fertile territory on either bank|j. At this 
bridge it appears that the great eastern road from 
Ephesus to Mazaca — which passed through Mag- 
nesia, T^alles, and Nysa — crossed the river, lead- 
ing afterwards from Antiocheia along the left bank 
to Carura and Laodiceia ^. 

' * Strabo, p. 650. t Liv. 1. 37. c 56. 

t Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 29. 
§ Pococke, vol. 2. part 2. c. 1 1. 
II Plin. ibid. Strabo, p. 630. 
H Artemidorus ap. Strabon. p. 663. 
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Other an^ept sites were observed in this region 
hy Sherajd * and Pococke : but all the ancient gep*- 
graphy of the country to the southward of the Mae^ 
ander is jstill involved in great ujt^ertainty, there 
being no points absolutely certain except Ijaodiceia 
ad Lycum^ Aphrodisiac* and Mount Padmus, now 
ealled @aha-dagh* 

Aphrodisias is proved to have been at Gheira, 
by the numerous r^maiins. of antiquity still to be 
seen at that plaoe. Among these are 3everal in- 
:Sieriptions cojitaining the name of the people ; and 
TtuiAs istill exist of the temple of Vwusff from 
whose worship was derived the. name by which the 
«ity was most commonly known :|:. 

Ther^e can be little doubt that the hot sprjjogs 
observed by Pocodce § and Chandler || on the ^uth 

* Sherard was accompanied in a tour to Aphrodisias in the 
year 1705, by Piceninij and in another in the year 1716, by 
Lisle. He copied upwards of iOO inscriptions at Aphrodistas, 
^hlch are toibe found tn the MS. ydliMne already i^i^tioped. 
From two of the inscriptions of Aphrodisias, selected for publi- 
cation by Chishull, it appears that Aphrodisias and Plarassa 
formed one community, having a governing council and a jtQm- 
pie of Venus common to both : coins with a legend qf both 
.names are also not very uncommon. Plarassa i^ designated 
as a town of Caria by Stephanus. 

t Mr. Gandy, one of the architects of the Misidion of the 
Dilettanti, visitc^d Gheira, and made drawingsof 'the ruins. 

I Its other appellations were.Ninoe, MegftlopoUs, and^Le- 
legopolis. Steph. in MsyaXij TLoXig et l^iviyj, 

§ Pococke, vol. 2. part 2. c. 12. 

II Chandler, Asia Minor, c. 65. 
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bank of the Mseander, about 1 2 miles west of Deni* 
zM, mark the site of Canira» which was celebrated for 
its hot baths in the time of Strabo, and was then 
the boundary of Caria and Phrygia. It was the same 
place, probably, as the Cydrara of Herodotus ; for 
either here^ or at no great distance, must have been 
the ituseting of the three great roads which the his-* 
torian mentions % one leading into Ly^ throi^h 
liie opening of Mount Messogis by Tripolis to 
J^Hladelphia ; a second down the valley of the Msa- 
ander into Caria ; and the third into Phrygia l^ the 
valky of the Lyons and Cdsense. Cydcara, in the 
time of Herodotus, was near the frontier of the 
three provinces. 

Smith, tn his Journey to die Seven Churohes in 
1671, was the first to describe the sites rof Laodi- 
oeia, Hterapolk, Trapolis, and Colossse. In all these 
places, except Tripolis, he has been followed by Po-' 
cocke, or by Chandler; and at HBerapolis, recently^ 
by Mr. Cockerell : the general topography and the 
antiquities which exist in these places are therefore 
known, although -they have not yet been described 
to the piiblic with sufficient accuracy or detail rf. 

Laodiceia :[; preserves gi'eat remains of its impor- 

* Herodot. 1. 7. c 30. 

t The SetOTid Mission erf the Dilettanti into Asia tlid not pe- 
netrate so far as these ,places. 

J Laodiceia is now a deserted place, called Tfrom the ruins 
Eski-hiss4r, a Turkish word equivalent to the Pale6ktotro, 
which the Greeks so frequently apply to ancient sites. 
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tance as the residence of the Roman governors of 
Asia undfer the emperors; namely, a stadium in un- 
common preservation, three theatres, one of which 
is 450 feet in diameter, and the ruins of several 
other buildings ♦. 

There are few ancient sites more likely than Lao- 
diceia to preserve many curious remains of antiquity 
beneath the surface of the soil: its opulence, and 
the earthquakes to which it was subject f, rendering 
it probable that valuable works of art were often 
there buried, beneath the ruins of the public and 
private edifices :|;. And a similar remark, though 
in a smaller degree perhaps, will apply to the other 
cities of the vale of the Maeander, as well as to some 
of those situated to the north of Mount Tmolus : 
for Strabo informs us that Philadelphia, Sardes, and 
Magnesia of Sipylus were not less than Laodiceia 
and the cities of the Maeander, as far as Apameia at 
the sources of that river, subject to the same dread- 
ful calamity^. 

Hierapolis, now called Tabuk-Kale or Pambuk- 
Kale, owed its celebrity, and probably the sanctity 
indicated by its name, to its very remarkable sources 

* Antiquities of lonia^ part 2. p. 32. — Chandler^ AsiaMinor^ 
c. 67. 

t Cicero. Epist. ad Am. 1. 2. ep. 17. 1. 3. ep. 5. 1. 5. ep. 20. 
Tacit. 1. 14. c. 27. 

J . . . . Ei yi^ rif ixXfj xa) ij AaoWxe^a gSo-gioro^ xa] r? ; 
irXTjo-iop^ciJ/JOu TO TrXiov. Strabo, p. 578. 

X Strabo, p. 579, 628, 630. 
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of mineral water, the singular effects of which, 
caused by the rapid accumulation of its deposit, are 
shown by the narratives of Pococke and Chandler* 
to have been accurately described by Strabof. A 
great number and variety of sepulchres are found 
on the different approaches to the site, which is a 
commanding hill overlooking the valleys of the Ly- 
cus and Mseander, and terminating on that side in 
a precipice. The town-walls are seen on the other 
sides, and the main street is traced in its whole 
length, bordered by three Christian churches, one of 
which is upwards of 300 feet long. About the mid* 
die of the street, just above the mineral sources, Po*- 
cocke, in 1740, thought that he distinguished some 
remains of the temple of Apollo, which according 
to Damascius, quoted by Photius, was in this situ^ 
ation ^. Chandler distinguished the area of a 
stadium in a recess of the mountain. But the 

* Pococke^ vol. 2. part 2. c. 13.— Chandler, Asia Minor, 
c. 68. 

t Stnibo, p. 629, 630. Chandler found at the theatre the 
beginning of an encomium of Hierapolis : 

yiufAUfftp AyTitttinvt MKoafii^n 

Ahd Smith was the first to copy an inscription mentioning a 
company of dyers : 

The latter illustrates Strabo, who tells us the waters of Hierapolb 
were famous for dyeing. 
X Phot. Biblioth. p. 1054. 
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principal ruins are a theatre and gymnasium, both 
in a state of uncommon preservation; the former 
346 feet in diameter, the latter nearly filling a 
square space of 400 feet the side. 

Of Tripolis we have a very imperfect description 
by Smith. Chandler saw at a distance the theatre 
which Smith mentions. Lucas, the only other tra^ 
veller virho has visited the site, was incompetent to 
^ve a description of its antiquities; and all that can 
be understood from his narrative is, that he jreaily 
did pass by Tripolis, though he writes Koah-Ye- 
nije, a village near the ruins of Tripolis, Kasha- 
«head, and Pambuk-K^lesi, JBambour<-quezer. 

The remains of Colossae were found by Smidi 
^and Pococke below the modem Kbdns^; whiefa 
Dame serves to identify the site, as we learn froiA 
Constantine Porpbyrogennetus * that Colo^sas was 
in h|s time called Chonse (XSmt). Herodotus f 
mentions a subterraneous course of the Lycus for 
about half a mile near this place; but no traveller 
has yet verified this observalion of the historian, or 
has ascertained the (^istence of the salt lake of 
Anava between Colossse and Apameia J. 

M. Barbie du Bocage, in his notes to the French 

* Const. Porphyrog. de Them. 1. 1. th. 3. The hishcjis of 
Chonae subscribed to the second Nicene Council in 787, one 
hundred and fifty years before Porpbyrogennetus. 

t Herodot. 1. 7. c 30. 

X Herodot. ibid. Strabo^ p. 579. 
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translation of Chandler's Travels, has justly re- 
marked that Chandler very improperly blames PO'^ 
eocke for having miiiinderstood the geography of 
this part of the ccmntry. It was Chandler himself 
who erred, in mistaking the river Caprus for the 
Lycus^ and the Lyeus for the Msander. But al- 
though Pococke was right, he did no more than 
follow Smith, who clearly saw that the river which 
he crossed between Kosh-Yenije and Tabtik-Kdlesi 
is the Maeander ; that the stream between Tabtik- 
Kdlesi and Eski-hissdr (Laodiceia) is the Lycus; 
and that the small rivers which meet at the site of 
Laodiceia are the Caprus and the Asopus. 



The valleys of four parallel rivers with the in- 
terjacent ridges of mountains, form the leading 
features of that beautiful and fertile country in the 
middle part of the western extremity of Asia Mi- 
iior^ ^hich comprehended the ancient provinces of 
Ionia> Lydia, and Mysia. 

The Msander and Hermus, which (in proceed- 
ing from south to north) are the first and third of 
those rivers, are nearly equal as well in magnitude as 
in the length of their course, which is between two 
and three hundred miles. The fourth or northern- 
most river> the Caicus, although not so celebrated 
as the Caystrus, which is the second in the above- 
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mentioned order, is much more considerable ia size* 
Deriving its origin from the same mass of Olym- 
pene mountains which give rise to the Hermus and 
the Rhyndacus, it is formed of two large branches, 
either of which is as long in its course as the Cay- 
strus. But the latter, although little more than 
70 miles injength, collects all the waters from the 
adjacent slopes of the great mountains Tmolus 
and Messogis ; and thus becomes a stream of con- 
siderable magnitude at Ephesus, where it joins 
the sea. 

There is very little certainty as to the names and 
positions of the ancient cities which occupied the 
valley of the Caystrus. The evidences of ancient 
history are so scanty with regard to them, that it 
is only from the discovery of their ruins, and of 
ancient inscriptions, that we can hope to ascertain 
either their situations or their names. 

The remains of antiquity at Ber^ki, on the south- 
ern side of Tmolus, seem from Strabo and Ovid 
to have belonged to Hypaepa * ; and it is not im-^ 
probable that, in the fertile and delightful region 

* riget arduus alto 

Tmolus in adscensu : clivoque extentus utroque 
Sardibus hfnc, illinc parvis finitur Hypaepis. 

Ovid. Metam. 1. 11. v. 150. 

"'tttcnTta ^l ie6Xi$ Jot) Kata^aivovcny dvo tov TjxmAov icpog 
TO row Kocuarpov ireUoy, Strabo^ p. 627. 
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an the summit of the mountain between Berlin 
and Sart (Sardes), a part of which is occupied by 
a large lake, there might be found some remains 
of the city Tmolus ; which, together with many of 
the surrounding places, was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the fifth year of the reign of Tiberius *. 

From the many remains of antiquity at Tyre, it 
appears that this large and advantageously-situated 
modern town- is the successor of the chief Grecian 
city of that part of the country. It is known from 
Strabo and Pliny f, that the valley of the Caystrus 
was divided into that of Ephesus towards the sea ; 
the plain properly called Caystrian; and the Cil- 
bian plain : above the last were the Cilbian moun- 
tains^ in which the Caystrus had its sources. We 
find that the Caystriani, the lower Cilbiani, and the 
upper Cilbianij coined each their own money, with 
the name of the people inscribed:};; and they had 
undoubtedly each a chief town in which the coinage 
took place. As Tyre stands in the central part of 
the Caystrian valley, it probably occupies the site of 
the city of the Caystriani : whether this place had any 

* Tacit. Ann. 1. 2. c. 47. Euseb. Chron. 

t Strabo, p. 440, 620, 629. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 29. 

t See Eckhel Doct. Num. Vet. vol. 3. p. 96 5 where several 
coins are described, with the legends KAT2TPIANAN, KIA- 
BIANXIN TXIN KATXl and KIABIANnN TllN ANIi. But 
it seems that not only the upper and lower Cilbiani, but that 
settlers also in their country, from Nicsa and Pergamum, had 
their separate coinage. Eckhel. ibid. 

s 
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other name cannot be discovered in ancient history. 
Larissa Ephesia^ which possessed a temple of Apollo 
Larissenus, and was supposed to have been anciently 
a city of much greater importance than it was in 
the time of Straho, stood in another part of the 
Caystrian plain, 180 stades from Ephesus, towards 
Mount Tmolus"^. There was another Larissa, 30 
stades distant from Tralles, on the road leading 
from thence across the Messogis into the plain of' 
Caystrus, from whence the worship of Jupiter La^ 
rissius at Tralles had its origin f , 

Although the remains of Ephesus are still very 
considerable and of easy access, they have hardly 
yet been sufficiently explored, or at least they have 
not yet been described to the public with the accu-i 
racy and detail which they merit. Tlie temple of 
Diana Ephesia, the largest and most celebrated of 
the Asiatic Greek buildings, is the only one of the 
great examples of the Ionic order, of which we do 
not npw possess particulars more or less satisfac- 
tory. The temples at Samus, Branchidss, Priene, 
Magnesia, aind Sardes, have been measured ai^d 
drawn by experienced architects; — ^but not a stone 
has yet been discovered that can with certainty be 
ascribed to the Ephesian temple, although very 
little doubt remains as to its exact situation :{;. 

* StFabo, p. 620. t Strabo> p. 440. 

X The tQtsl disappearance of such a vast edifice aa the tem^ 
pie of Diana Ephesia is to be ascribed to two causes^ both arising 
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There has beed some difference of opinion with 
legard to the ancient maritime sites between 

from its situation. Its position near the sea has facilitated 
the removal of its materials for the use of new buildings during 
the long period of Grecian barbarism 5 while that gradual 
riaiog of the soil of the valley, which has not only obstructed 
the port near the temple^ but has created a plain of three miles 
between it and the sea, has buried all the remains of the temple 
that may have escaped removal. Enough of these however, it 
]sptt>bable, still esists beneath the soil to enable the architect ta 
obtain a perfect knowledge of every part of the construction. 

It is remarkaUe that all the greatest and most eostly of the 
temples of Asia, except one, are built on low and marshy spots : 
those of Samus, Ephesus, Magnesia, and Sardes, are all so 
situated. It might be supposed that the Greek architects, hav- 
ing to guard against earthquakes, as against the most cruel 
enemy of their art, and having ample experience in all the con- 
comitant circumstances of these dreadful convulsions, which are 
the peculiar scourge oi all the finest parts of Asia Minor, were 
of opinion that a marshy situation offered some security against 
their effects. But the custom seems rather to be connected with 
the character of the Ionic order, which is itself associated with 
that of the Asiatic Greeks. While the massy and majestic Doric 
was best displayed on a lofty rock, the greater proportional height 
of the elegant Ionic required a level, surrounded with hills. So 
sensible were the Greeks of this general principle, that the co- 
lumns of the Doric temple of Nemea, which is situated in a nar- 
row plain, have proportions not less slender than some examples 
of the Ionic order. In fact, it was situation that determined the 
Greeks in all the varieties of their architecture 5 and, so fiar 
fn^m being the slaves of rule, there are no two examples of the 
Dofic, much less of the Ionic, that exactly resemble, either in 
proportion, construction,^ or ornament* It must be achnitted^ 
however, that the colonies of Italy and Sicily appear to have been 
less refined in taste ; and, like all colonies, to have adhered to 
ancient models longer thmt the mother-country. 

s2 
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Ephesus and Cape Trogilium, which was the ex- 
treme point of Mount Mycale. Strabo* describes 
this coast in the following terms : " Beyond the 
strait formed by Samus and Mycale, in sailing 
towards Ephesus, a part of the coast on the right, 
hand belongs to the Ephesii and a part to the 
Samii; — the first place is Panionium, situated three 
stades above the sea. Here is held the. common 
festival of the lonians, who sacrifice to Neptune 
Heliconius ; the priesthood belongs to the people of 
Priene. Next occurs Neapolis, which the Ephesii 
exchanged with the Samii for Marathesium, the 
latter being nearer to them; then Pygela, a small 
city; then the port Panormus, and the temple of 
Diana Ephesia." 

The uninhabitable aspect of the rocks and fo- 
rests of Mycale from Cape Trogilium to the mo- 
dern Tshangli, is such as make it impossible to fix 
upon any spot, either on the face or at the foot of 
that mountain, at which Panionium can well be 
supposed to have stood. Tshangli, on the other 
hand, situated in a delightful and well watered val- 
ley between two projecting points of the moun- 
tain, was admirably suited to the Panionian festi- 
val : and here Sir William Gell found, in a church 
on the sea-shore, an inscription in which he di- 
stinguished the name of Panionium twice. I con- 

* Strabo, p. 639. 
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ceive, therefore, that there can be little doubt of 
Tshangli being on the site of Panionium. 

Several travellers in passing from Ephesus to 
Skalan6va have remarked the ruins of a small town 
near the sea, at about one-third of the distance 
from the former place to the latter. These are 
probably the remains of Pygela; though I am not 
aware how far the neighbouring coast will answer 
to. Livy's description of Pygela as a harbour*. 
Between this spot and Tshangli there are only 
two places which we can suppose to have been an- 
ciently occupied by towns: one is Skalanova; the 
other is half-way between Skalan6va and Tshangli; 
where, in a valley watered by a stream, is a source 
of hot water, near the ruins of a fortress, which, 
although it appears to have been a work of the 
Lower Greek Empire, contains some remains of 
an earlier age. This latter I take to be the site of 
Neapolis, which the Ephesii built, and afterwards 
exchanged with the Samii ; and Skalan6va stands 
probably on the ancient Marathesium. 

The survey by Captain Beaufort of the coast be- 
tween Skalan6va and the canal of Khio, illustrates 
ancient history in the most satisfactory manner. 
There still exist on this coast some remains of two 
celebrated buildings — the Ionic temple of Bacchus 
at Teos, and the temple of Jupiter Clarius at No- 

* Liv.l.37.c. 11. 
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timw, the port of Colophon *. The chief written 
evidence is supplied hy Livy and Strabo ^ and upon 
this the map will be found a sufficient commen- 
tary. 

Although the aacieni names to the westward of 
Teos are not so certainly fixed as those to tlie east- 
ward of that place, one can hardly doubt that the 
harbour of Sykid, on the west side of Cape Corycus, 
now K6raka, was the port called Corycus; for Livy 
describes Corycus both as a promontory of the Tdi 
aod as a harbour. In the war between Antiochus 
and the Romans, in the year b. c» 193t, Polyxeni- 
das, commander of the fleet of Antiochus, hearing 
that the Roman fleet was approaching from Delus, 
and being desirous of coming to an engagement 
with them before they should be joined by Bu- 
menes and the Rhodii, sailed from Pbocsea with a 
hundred vessels of a small class, of whieh seventy 
were covered. Having passed through the channel 
of €3)ius, he anchored in Cyssus, a port of the £ry- 
thraei. The Romans sailed from Delus to Phanee 
in Chius, and from thence, after taking in provi- 
sion at the city of Chius, they proceeded toPhocaea; 

* Colophon stood at a distance of two miles from the shore. 
Liv. 1. 37. c. 26. The temple of Clams has not yet been sitf- 
ficientiy examined^ although^ according to Captain Beaufort, its 
remains are not inconsiderable ; and^ what is curious iQ thi9 
part of the country, it was of the Doric order. For Teos, see 
Antiquities of Ionia, part I.e. 1. 

t Liv. 1. 36. c. 43. 
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where they were joined by Eumenes'from Ebsa, the 
port of Pergamutri, with twenty-four cdvered, and 
many open vessels. The combined fleet, amount-* 
ing to 200 ships, (a fourth of which were unco- 
vered,) then sailed along the shore, with the view 
of passing into port Corycus, which was beyond 
Cyssus. Polyxenidas, when he saw the enemy ap- 
proach, advanced against them^ and Was defeated^ 
Cyssus, from this transaction, seems to have been 
the harbour now called Latzdta, the largest on this 
part of the coast; and it is probably the same which 
Strabo calls Casystes *. Tshisme, noted for more 
than one Turkish disaster, seems to be the port 
Pboenicus of the Erythrsei, in which the Romans 
anchored after the action, on their way to the city 
of Chius. The remains of Eirythrse are found coi)^ 
siderably to the northward of Tshisme, in a port 
sheltered by the islands, anciently called Hippif . 

As Strabo :{; states the entrance into the canal 
of Chius on this side, between Cape Argennum 
of the main land and Cape Poseidium of Chius, to 
have been sixty stades in breadth, these two capes 
could be no others than the promontories marked 
with those names in the map ; the real distance 
agreeing exactly with the ancient number. 

The next place to Poseidium, in coasting the 



* Strabo> p. 644. f Chandler^ Asia Minor, c, 25. 

{ Strabo^ ubi sup. 
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island with the'shore on the right hand, was Pha* 
ns&^, which is described by Livy as a harbour 
turned toward the iEgean (portum Cbiorum in 
iEgeum mare versum), and in another place as a 
promontory (promontorium Chiomm). We have 
already seen that it was the place at which the Ro- 
man fleet touched in proceeding from the isle of 
Delus to the Pergamenian coast; on another occa- 
sion they assembled at Phanae, previously to their 
sailing to the same island f : it seems therefore to 
have been in the bay on the western side of the 
southernmost cape of Chius. 

The other ancient names of this island have been 
placed on the map« as well as the information af- 
forded by the ancient authors "j^ compared with the 
blind accounts of the modern travellers Pococke 
and Heyman would admit. 



The rivers Hermus and Caicus, each of which is 
formed by the union of two branches meeting at 
thirty or forty miles above the mouth, water two 
extensive valleys equal in natural advantages to 

* Strabo, p. 645. t Liv. I. 36. c. 43.— 1. 44. c. 28. 

X Particularly Herodot. in vit& Horn. Thucyd. 1. 8. c. 24. 
Strabo^ ubi sup. There is a manifest error in regard to the 
breadth of the island in our copies of Strabo^ which assign 60 
stades for the interval between Elaeus on the western side^ aiid 
the city Chius on the eastern : — ^the narrowest part of the island 
cannot be less than double that distance. 
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those of the Meander and Giystnis, and not ex- 
ceeded in beauty and fertility by any in the world. 
Sardes was the chief city of the valley of the Her- 
tnus, and Pergamum in that of the Caicus. Both 
have retained the ancient name a little corrupted 
by the Turks : but while Pergamum continues to 
be the capital of the surrounding country, Sardes 
has yielded to Magnesia of Mount Sipylus, and has 
dwindled to a small village. This village however 
and its vicinity have to boast of two of the most 
interesting remains of antiquity in Asia; the colossal 
tumulus of Alyattes near the lakeGygsea*, and the 
vast Ionic temple of Cybebe f or the Earth, on the 
bank of the Pactolus^;. Here is also a theatre con- 
nected with a stadium, and the ruins of a large 
church, perhaps the only one of the Seven Churches 

* Herodot. 1. 1 . c. 93. 

t Herodot. 1. 5. c. 102.-^Strabo, Chrest. 1. 10. 

X 'Opsaripa icayXdyri T6L 
Mdrsp aJrou £^io$ 

Sophocl. Philoct. V.395. 

From a drawing of the temple by Peyssonel in 1750^ it ap- 
pears there were then standing three columns with their archi- 
traves, a part of the cella^ and three detached columns. Mr. 
Cockerell found there in 1812 only three columns standing 
with their capitals -, but enough remained of the ruins to satisfy 
him that it was of the kind called by Vitruvius Octastylus Di- 
pterus-^that the exterior columns of the peristyle were about 
7 feet in diameter at the base, and that the peristyle was up- 
wards of 260 feet in length. 
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of Asia of which there are any distinguishable re-^ 
mains. 

Pergamum retained under the Romans that su- 
periority over all the cities of Asia which it had 
acquired under the successors of Philetdcrus : and 
it still preserves many vestiges of its ancient mag-» 
nificence* Remains of the Asclepium and of some 
other temples ; of the theatre, stadium, amphithea-^ 
tre, and several other buildings, are still to be seen*» 

There is a confusion of names in regard to the 
two branches of the Hermus, similar to that which 
I have already had occasion to notice in the in-^ 
stances of the Sangarius and Maeander. It se^ms 
clear from Homer f and from Strabo|, that the 
branch of the Hermus which waters the plain of 
Ak-hissir, and which joins the main stream not far 
from Magnesia, is the ancient Hyllus, which in the 
time of Strabo was called Phrygius; for we find no 
mention in ancient history of any other tributary 
stream of the Hermus, with the exception of the 
G)gamus near Philadelphia, that of Sardes the 
famed Pactolus, and a third the Cryus, obscurely 
named by Pliny, and which was probably of no 

* Choiseul Gouffier. Voyage Pittoresque de la Gr^e^ tome 2. 
c 13. 

t rot relieves itarpwioy s(rriv, 

''TXXai y IxBuosvrt, jted^'Epi/^ ^/yijWi. II. T. 392. 

. i Strabo^ p. 554. . . /EpfMv slsw xa) o "iWog efji^CaWsi, 
ipoyios vvv xaAoJ|X£)'o;. Strabo^ p. 626. 
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greater magnitude than the other two jost men- 
tioned. Nor in faet is there any stream of import- 
ance joining the main river now called Kodus or 
Ghedis, in the lower part of its course^ except the 
river of Ak-hissdr. The course of the main stream, 
moreover, agrees exactly with the description whidi 
Strabo has given of the Hermus. '* It rises/' he 
says, ^* in the sacred mountain Dindymene, flows 
through the Catacecaumene into the district of Sar- 
des, and from thence through the subjacent plains 
into the sea*." 

From Livy however, in his narrative of the trans- 
actions which preceded the decisive victory gained 
by the Romans over Antiochus at Magnesia, it seems 
evident that Phrygius was the name by which the 
southern or main branch of the Hermus was better 
known to the Romans. Antiochus had collected 
his forces at Thyateira, when his opponent the 
Consul Lucius Cornelius Scipio crossed the Hel- 
lespont, and moved in six days from Ilium to the 
sources of the Caicus. Here he was joined by 
Eumenes from Elsea; and from hence, on the sup* 
position that the king was still near Thyateira, he 
marched to meet him, and moved in five days into 
the Hyrcanian plain. But Antiochus in the mean 

* Pliny (Hist, Nat 1. 5. c. 29.) says that the Hermus rises 
near Dorykeum of Phrygia; which although not a very accurate 
description^ agrees at least with the distant origin of the Ko* 
dds in the mountains adjoining to Olympus. 
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time had quited Thyateira, and after having crossed 
the fiver Phrygtus^ had entrenched himself at 
Magnesia. The Consul followed on the opposite 
side of the river, until he arrived in the enemy's 
presence. When the armies had remained in this 
position, with the river between theift, for two days, 
the Romans crossed it and took up a position with 
thfeir left to the stream, consequently to the west- 
ward of the position of Antiochus^ which was pro- 
bably done for the sake of securing a communication 
with the fleet at Elaea, and a retreat in that direction 
in case of necessity. After his defeat Antiochus 
fled to Sardes and Apameia. 

From these transactions it cannot well be doubted 
that Livy applies the name of Phrygius to the 
southern or main branch of the Hermus, in con- 
tradiction to Strabo, who identifies it with the 
northern. And in this the historian agrees with 
Pliny*, who by distinguishing the Phryx from the 
Hyllus, and by observing that the Phryx gave name 
to Phrygia, and that it separated that province from 
Caria, shews clearly that he applied the name Phryx 
to the largest, and at the same time to the southern- 
most branch. This instance serves, like that of the 



* Hermus .... oritur juxta Dorilaium Phrygiae civitatem 
muUosque colligitfluvios, inter quos Phrygem, qui nomine 
genti dato a Caria earn disterminat, Hyllum et Cryon et ipsos 
Phrygias, Mysiae, Lydise amnibus repletos. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1.5. 
c. 29. 
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Sangarius, to prove how easily a confusion of names 
occurs ia regard to the branches of a river. 

From the direction of Scipio*s route from Troy 
to the Hyrcanian plain, and from the proportion of 
bis marches, it may be inferred that the north- 
eastern branch of the river of Bergma, which flows 
by Menduria and Balikesri, is that which was an- 
ciently called Caicus; — of the name of the southern 
branch I have not found any trace in ancient history. 
Strabo * informs us that the Caicus was joined 
by the.Mysius flowing from Temnum; and that 
this mountain separated the valley of the Caicus 
from the plain of Apia, which bordered on Thebe 
and Adramyttium. Such is our ignorance of the 
real structure of this part of the country, that it is 
only from the ancient geographer that we have any 
knowledge either of the mountain or the river. 

Notwithstanding the facilities which were so long 
given to the researches of travellers by the favourable 
disposition of the ruling Turkish family of Kara- 
Osman-Oglu, added to the influence of the Eu- 
ropean factories at Smyrna, even the most accessi- 
ble parts of the valleys of the Hermus and Caicus 
and of their interjacent ridges are still very insuffi- 
ciently explored. It seems strange to say, that of 
a coast so near to Smyrna as that between, the 
mouths of the Hermus and Caicus, we possess no 
delineation that can be relied on; and consequently 

* Strabo^ p. 616. 
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HO satisfactory infocmation upon the very inteiestkig 
positions of Leucs^ Pbo€»a, Cyme, ^E^, Neonti-' 
cbus, Myrina, and Grynium; the latter noted for a 
magnificent temple of Apollo, of white marble ^^^ 

In short, with the exception of Temnus, which 
appears from the Peutinger TaUe to have been at 
Menimen; and of Nacrasa, which an inscription 
mentioned by Chishullf shews to have been at 
Bakir,— -we have no accurate information on the 
sites of any of the second-rate towns of this part of 
Asia Minor — and all to the east and nortb of Phi- 
ladelphia, Thyateira and Pergamum, a$ far as the 
Thymbres^ Mount 01}rmpus, and the coast of the 
Propontis, is little better than an unknown land, in 
which there are very few ancient names that I have 
been able to place with any degree of certainty. 

The site of Cyzicus has been visited and imper- 
fectly described by Pococke and Sestini, and Mileto- 
polis appears from Chishuirs description of the neigh* 
bouring lake to have been at Minids p And hence 
we have two lines in the Table of which the extre- 
mities are known— <-namely, that leading from Per- 
gamum to MUetopolis, and that leading from Per- 

*- Strabo, p. 622. f Antiq. Asiat. p. 146. 

X This place was mited by Chisfmll in the year 1702; in his 
way from Smyrna to Adrianoplej when tearing the main tobA 
from Smyrna to Brusa to the right at Susugerli^ he proceeded 
from thence to th -: Hellespont which he crossed at Gallipoli. It 
i» from Ins route alone that I obtain any clear knowledge of the 
situation and course of the JEse^u^ and Granicus. 
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gamum to Cyzicus. On the former tvas Hadriano'^ 
theras % for such undoubtedly is the coarrection that 
should be made of the corrupted name in the Table, 
though the distance there assigned to it of 8 M.P. 
from Pergamum cannot be implicitly relied on, as 
the 41 M,P. which forms the whole interval be- 
tween Pergamum and Miletopolis is not half the 
r^Uty. On the road from Pergamum to Cyzicus 
we find two names in the Table, which do not 
occur elsewhere in ancient history — ^Phemeneo-*^ 
Argesis. The distance of Phemenium from Cy* 
zicus is omitted in the Table : but if the other two 
distances on this line are correct, the mines of Er- 
gaateria mentioned by Galen were between Pheme- 
nium and Argesse f . 

The name of Kesri or Batikesri seems to be a 
corruption of Csesareia :|:. It is the chief town of 
the Txurkish district of Karasi, and is situated on 
the Caicus, near the great road from Smyrna to 
Constantinople: it is probably the site of one of 

• 

* This Hadrian otherse was a place of sufficient importance 
to coin its own money. Eckhel Doct. Num. Vet. Bithynia. 

f Ergasteria was at 440 stades from Pergamum on the road 
to Cyzicm. Galen^ in proceeding to Ergasteria from Perga- 
wmn, remaiked a great quantity of metallic substance, which 
he calls molybdaena. Galen, de Medicam. Simp. 1. 9. c. 23. 
- X Bala^ or Bali, from the Greek UaXsud, is not unfrequetitly 
prefixed to Turkish corruptions of ancient Greek names. Abu- 
bekr Ben Behrem mentions a Baliambdli (Uakeuay itiXiv} in 
the district of Aidin, and a Balia in that of Karasi. Piatrse ia 
the Peloponnesus is called by the Turks Balab&tra. 
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the numerous places which under the Romans 
changed their more ancient name to Csesareia. 

In some part of Mount Olympus, to the west- 
ward of Brusa, we find mention made by the Turk- 
ish geographer Abubekr, of a town called Edrenus. 
There can be little doubt that this is the ancient 
Hadriani ad Olympum or in Olympo, of which 
coins inscribed with this local distinction are still 
in existence*. Edrenus is no other than 'Algiupov^f 
a slight corruption of Hadriani in the usual modern 
Greek form of the accusative, like Kodus for Cadi. 



The geography of the western side of the Idaean 
range, which slopes to the JBgean sea and the Hel- 
lespont, is in a very different state from that of the 
country to the eastward of that mountain. The 
natural beauties of the Troas, its accessibility by 
sea, butiabove all its celebrity as the scene of the 
Ilias, have attracted a greater number of travellers 
to it, than to any other part of Asia Minor f. 

* Eckhel Bithynia.— Sestini, Lett. t. 2. p. 103. 

t It is to M. de Choiseul Gouffier^ and to those who assisted 
him^ that we are indebted for the best map of this interesting 
region, though much still remains to be done in the details of its 
topography. In 1819 Choiseurs map received some corrections 
and additions from M. Barbie du Bocage, founded upon the ob- 
servations of M. Dubois> who had been sent to the Troas in the 
preceding year by M. de Choiseul. See Voyage Pittoresque de 
la Gr^e, torn. 2. pi. 19. 
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The most remarkable places in the Troas were 
Assus,.Lectum, Hamaxitus, Larissa, Colonae, Alex- 
andreia,Cebrene, Neandria, Cenchreae, Scamandria, 
Sigeium, and New Ilium. 

The two most important, and to which the 
greater part of the population of the others was 
drawn, as early as the time of the successors of 
Alexander, were Alexandria, and New Ilium; and 
these continued to be the chief towns under the 
'Roman emperors. Alexandria has preserved con- 
siderable remains to this day. Of New Ilium only 
the foundations of the walls with a few other 
fragments are to be seen. 

As Hamaxitus, Larissa, and Colonse, were from 
their proximity to Alexandria absorbed by that city 
at the time of its foundation*, we are not surprised 
that no remains of them have been remarked by 
travellers. Some circumstances, however, men- 
tioned by Strabo f, are sufficient very nearly to fix 
their positions. Hamaxitus in particular is deter- 
mined by the salt-works of Tragasae, which are still 
in a state of operation on the sea-coast near the 
mouth of the river of Tuzla. This river (perhaps 
the ancient Satnioeis) does not, however, take its 
name, which means salt^ from the maritime salt- 
works alone: there are other salt-works at some 
very copious sources of hot salt water, at a consi- 

* Strabo, p. 604. f Id. pp. 440, 473, 604, 612, 620. 

T 
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derable distance from the sea, on the northern 
side of the valley, where is a village called Tuzla^ 
and where the neighbouring hills are composed 
of rock salt. This curious fact accounts for the 
name Halesium, anciently applied to the di- 
strict *. 

As it appears from Strabo that Cebrenia bor- 
dered on the territories of Antandrus, Hamaxitus, 
Neandria, New Ilium, and Scepsis f , and that the 
Scepsia was on the iEsepus;]:, consequently on the 
eastern side of the summit of Ida, — Cebrenia seems 
to have occupied the higher region of Ida on the 
western side, and its city very probably stood at 
Kushunlu Tepe, not far from Bairamitsh, where 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, proceeding from the latter place 
towards the sources of the Mendere and the sum- 
mit of Ida, found very considerable remains of an- 
tiquity. The fine valley which extends from thence 
to the modern town of Ene, seems to answer in its 
upper part to the level country of Cebrenia, men- 
tioned by Strabo^; and in its lower or western 
to the plain called Samonium, which belonged to 
Neandria||: for Neandria being described by the 
geographer as inland from Hamaxitus towards New 
Ilium, and as 130 stades distant from the latter^, 
corresponds exactly in position with Ene. 

* Strabo, p. 605. + Id. pp. 596, 606. 

X Id. pp. 552, 603. § Id. p. .')96. 

II Id. p. 472. % Id. p. 606. 
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In the plain of Troy, or region watered by the 
lower course of the Mendere and its branches, the 
only positions proved to be ancient sites, by remains 
of buildings existing in their original places, are — 

1 . That of New Ilium on a hill which rises to 
the eastward of the villages of Kum-Kiui and Ka- 
lafdlli, about 5 miles to the S. E. of Kum-Kal^ 
or the lower castle of the Dardanells, and three 
miles from the nearest shore. The vestiges of the 
walls of the citadel are to be traced on the summit 
of the height ; and some of the buildings of the 
town, on the western slope and at the foot of the 
hill : but very little now remains in its place, the 
site being resorted to (as it probably has been ever 
since its abandonment), as to a stone-quarry^ for 
the materials of modern constructions — whence we 
find all the villages, farms, and particularly the 
Turkish cemeteries of the surrounding country, full 
of the inscribed or decorated marbles of New Ilium. 
2. Pale6 Aktshi Kiui. This, by its direction and di- 
stance from New Ilium, corresponds exactly with the 
^thiofv K6f[Lf}y or village of the Ilienses, described by 
Strabo * as being 30 stades eastward of New Ilium 
towards Ida and Dardania. 3. Paie6-Kastro, near 
the Turkish village of It-ghelm^s, on a height over- 
looking the Bosphorus. This is probably the site of 
the town Rhoeteium, on a part of the sea-shore of 

• Strabo, pp. 593, 597. 

t2 
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which was the iEanteium or tomb of Ajax *, still 
existing. 4. Yenishehr, the ancient Sigeium. 
5. Another Pale6-Kastro, near the mouth of the 
small river which receives the canal derived from 
the river of Bundrbashi. This has been supposed, 
with great probability, to have been a small town 
and port called Agameiaf. 6. The hill which 
rises above the less or lower Bundrbashi to the 
S. E., and which is bounded in the same direction 
by the deep valley of the Mendere. This, it is not 
improbable, was the site of Scamandria; for it may 
be presumed that Scamandria being named by Pliny 
together with New Ilium:}:, was^ in some part of the 
lower plain of the Scamander^ near that river; and 
there is no site on the Mendere so remarkable as 
that of Bundrbashi. Pliny describes Scamandria 
as a small town : but it seems from an extant in- 
scription to have been of sufficient importance to 
make a recorded treaty with New Ilium concerning 
the sale of corn • 
The same heights are by many persons supposed 

; * Strabo, p. 595. 

t Stephan. in 'Aya|xg<a. Hesych. et Phavorin. in 'Ayap'a^ 
et ^Ayajw-o;. Choiseul Gouffier, Voyage Pitt, de la Gr^e, 
torn. 2. p. 33 1 . 

X Est tamen et nunc Scamandria civitas parva^ ac M . D. 
passus remotum a portu Ilium immune. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. 
C.30. 

§ This inscription is now in the Royal Museum of Paris. 
Choiseul Gouffier^ torn. 2. p. 288. 
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to have been in an earlier age the position of the 
renowned capital of Ilus and his successors : indeed, 
so many of the most intelligent travellers* in the 
Troas are agreed in placing the Homeric Ilium at 
Bundrbashi, that I should have been satisfied on 
the present occasion with stating my concurrence 
with their opinion, and with referring to the ar- 
guments of such of them as have supported it by 
their publications, had not some adverse systems 
been recently maintained with great learning and 
ingenuity; though chiefly, it must be admitted, by 
those who have considered the question in the closet 
only. I shall hexe offer, therefore, a few observa- 
tions on this subject; first stating what appear to 
me to be the strongest grounds for thinking that 
Bundrbashi was the site of Troy, and then the 
principal objections that have been made to that 
opinion, together with the arguments which occur 
in reply to them f* 

As even the identity of the country on the Asiatic 
side of the entrance of the Hellespontine strait 

♦ I may particularly mention Choiseul Gouffier, Lechevalier, 
Morritt^ Hawkins, Gell^ Hamilton, and Foster. 

t To those who may consider it idle to inquire for a site 
which was unknown 2,000 years ago, it may not be improper 
to offer the remark, that not one of the ancient authors who 
have written on the Troas, with the exception of Homer, was 
so well acquainted with the locality as modern travellers arej 
and that not one possessed any delineation of its topography ap- 
proaching to the accuracy of that with which we are furnished 
and not yet satisfied. 
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with the scene of the Ilias has been doubted, it 
may not be useless to premise, that if the war of 
Troy was a real event, having reference to a real to- 
pography (and to doubt it would shake the whole 
fabric of profane history), no district has yet been 
shown that will combine even a few of the requisite 
features of the plain of Troy, except that between 
Kum-Kal^ and Bundrbashi: whereas in that district, 
and in the surrounding country by land and by 
water, we find the seas and mountains and islands 
in the positions which the poet indicates, and many 
of them with the same or nearly the same names. 
The features which do not accord so well with his 
description are those which are the most liable to 
change in the lapse of ages, — the course and size of 
the rivers, and the extent and direction of the low 
coast where these waters join the sea. Instead of a 
river with two large branches, which Homer seems 
to describe, we find on one side of the plain a broad 
torrent, reduced in the dry season to a slender brook, 
and a few stagnant pools ; and on the other side a 
small perennial stream, which instead of joining the 
former is diverted into an artificial channel, and is 
thus carried to a diflerent part of the coast. But the 
diminutive size of some of the most celebrated rivers 
of antiquity is well known to those who have tra- 
velled in Greece ; and it must be considered that a 
poet writing of a real scene is obliged to magnify 
those features, which without exaggeration would 
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be beneath the dignity of his verse. In regard to 
the course of the streams, it seems sufficient still 
to find, at the end of three thousand years, two ri- 
vers which, if they do not now unite, evidently did 
so at a former period of time: and for the sources 
of that stream which Homer describes as rising 
under the walls of Troy, to find some very remark- 
able springs, not very different in their peculiarities 
from the poet's description, and rising at the foot of 
a commanding height on the edge of the plain. 

For poetry this coincidence appears sufficient: 
and in regard to the position of Troy itself, it seems 
enough to find a hill rising above the sources just- 
mentioned, not only agreeing in all particulars with 
the kind of position which the Greeks * usually 
chose for their towns, but the only situation in this 
region which will combine all the requisites they 
sought for; namely, a height overlooking a fertile 
maritime plain, — situated at a sufficient distance 
from the sea to be secure from the attacks of pirates, 
and furnished with a copious and perennial sup- 
ply of water, — presenting a very strong and healthy 
position for the city; and for the citadel a hill be- 

^ It is almost unnecessary here to remark^ thai; the ruling 
family^ and hence probably a large portion of the people of 
Troy^ were of Greek origin^ and that they had adopted the 
manners and language of Greece. The Dardanidae were Greeks 
settled in Asia^ as the Atrids were Phrygians settled in Europe, 
For the history of Ilium the reader may conveniently consult 
the work of Chandler, in 4to. 1802. 
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yond the reach of bowshot from the neighbouring 
heights, defended at the back by steep rocks and 
precipices, surrounded by a deep valley and broad 
torrent, and backed beyond the river by mountains 
which supplied timber and fuel. That it was pre- 
cisely such a situation as the inhabitants of Greece 
and Asia in remote ages preferred, might be shown 
by a great variety of examples : and it can hardly be 
doubted that a person totally unacquainted with the 
Ilias, but accustomed to observe the positions of an- 
cient Greek towns, would fix on Bundrbashi for the 
site of the chief place of the surrounding country. 
It is a necessary consequence of placing Troy 
on the heights to the S.E. of Bundrbashi, that the 
river flowing from the sources which give that vil- 
lage its name (meaning Spring-head), is the Sca- 
mander of Homer : that the large torrent which 
flows through a deep ravine on the eastern side of 
the heights, is the Simoeis : and that notwithstand- 
ing the much greater magnitude of the bed of the 
latter andoccasionally of that stream itself, the united 
river after the junction in the plain was called by 
the name of the former, Scamander. In support 
of this opinion, it lias been justly observed by Le- 
chevalier, that Homer's description, allowance being 
made for poetical exaggeration, is correct, both as 
to the springs themselves, and as to the very dif- 
ferent character of the two rivers : nor can it be 
denied that the two hills, that of Bunarbashi and 
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the higher eminence behind it, correspond to the 
mention by Homer of Ilium and its citadel Per- 
gamus. The termination of the slope towards 
the springs accords also with the idea which we 
receive from the poet of the extent of the city on 
that side, and of the position of the gate Scaeae or 
Dardaniae, which was near the sources of the Sca- 
mander, and was the principal outlet towards the 
plain '*^. But if these assumptions are not unreason- 
able, it cannot be denied on the other hand that in 
attempting to identify such objects as the tombs of 
Ilus, Myrinna, and iEsyetes, Lechevalier has ex- 
posed himself to reasonable objections from his op- 
ponents, and has rather injured than strengthened 
his cause. For it is not certain that all the monu- 
ments mentioned by Homer were tumuli; and it is 
very possible that if they were, several of them have 
been obliterated by time. Nothing can be more 
likdy than that the real history of the monuments 
should have been forgotten in the interval between 
the destruction of Troy and the foundation of New 
Ilium, and that names should have been ascribed 
to them by the inhabitants of the latter place, suited 
to their own system of Trojan topography, and fa- 
vourable to the pretensions which they held, that 
their city stood upon the ancient site. With regard 
to the existing barrows, it seems incontrovertible 
only that those which stand in conspicuous situa- 

* Lechevalier^ Voyage de la Troade, tome 2. c. 5, 6. 
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tions on either side of the mouth of the Scamander, 
are the tumuli, supposed in the time of the Romans, 
and probably with reason, to have been the sepul- 
chres of Ajax, Achilles, and some other chieftains; 
and these monuments are so far important, as they 
prove the identity of the plain of the Mendere with 
the scene of the Ilias *• 

It is objected to the springs of Bundrbashi, that 
instead of being only two, — one hot and the other 
cold, as described by Homer f , — ^they are in one place 
so numerous as to have received from the Turks the 
name of Kirk-Ghiuz, (the Forty Fountains), and 
that they are all of the same temperature. 

But viewing them as the springs of a river, they 
may in poetical language, or even in common speech, 
be considered as two, since they arise in two places, 
distant from each other about 200 yards : in one 
the water appears in a deep basin, which is noted 
among the natives for being often covered with a 

* A monument of the same kind is seen on the summit of 
the hill above the lower European castle of the Dardanells^ 
and another at the upper European castle. The latter has 
been clearly described as the Cynossema or tomb of Hecuba 
(Strabo^ p. 595) ; the former as the monument of Protesilaus^ 
near Elaeus. Herodot. 1. 9. c. 116. Philostr. Heroic, c. 2. 
t Kpovvuj 5* Txavov xaXippoWf Ivfla Ss ntrffOA 

Aoia) dyata'a'ova'i 'ZxaiJ^vSpov diyvjevros*. 

*H i^h yip ^ viart XioLpw phi^ diAf) $s xairvo^ 

Tiyvsrai 10 oujrrj$ cSare) itv^hs aifloftevow 

'H f hrkpii ^epe'i ir^opm ehula %aAa?]? 

"^H x^ovt ^^vxp^i "i £0 5$aro$ }tpvorrdkX<yi 11. X. v. 147. 
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thick vapour like smoke : in the other place, there 
are numerous rills issuing from the rocks, into a 
broad shallow piece of water, terminating in a 
stream which is joined by that from the smoking 
spring. As to the temperature of the water, the 
observations of travellers give various results. Some 
have observed a difference : according to others, it 
would appear that being all deep-seated springs, their 
temperature is the same at all seasons, or about 60^ 
of Fahrenheit at their eruption from the ground ; 
consequently that they will feel cold when the air is 
at 70^ or 80% and warm when it is at 40* or 60°*. 
But even in this case it is obvious that there will 
be a real difference between the heat of the shallow 
recipient of the springs called the Forty Fountains, 
and that of the single deep pool. It seems sufficient 
to justify Homer's expression, that a difference of 
temperature was believed, and that an occasional 
appearance of vapour over one source was often ob- 
served by the natives : for the poet would probably 



* Major Rennell quotes several observations^ all of which 
make both the sources from 61^ to 64® Fahr. Choiseul says 
that on the 10th Feb. he found the atmosphere at 10^ Reau- 
mur, the hot source at 22**, the cold source at 8'. Dubois from 
the 12th to 16th Jan. found the temperature of the single or 
hot source from 2* to 5** Reaumur higher than the air j and 
that of the Forty Fountains, from ^** to 1° below the heat of the 
air. Although I was several days in the Troas, I could not 
make any observations, from an accident which happened to 
my thermometer. 
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flatter the local prejudices, even if he had examined 
the fountains so attentively as to be convinced that 
the warmth of all the sources was the same. 

Another and a more weighty objection to the 
placing of Troy on the heights of Bundrbashi^ is 
that the much greater magnitude of the river, which 
flows on the east side of those heights, concurs 
with its modern name Mendere in showing it to 
be the Scamander of Homer; and that such was 
evidently the opinion of several authors of antiquity, 
particularly of Demetrius, a native of Scepsis in the 
Troas, from whom Strabo principally derived his 
information on the geography of this district. In 
fact there can be no doubt, that in the time of 
Demetrius, who wrote in the second century before 
Christ *, the Mendere from its source in Mount 
Kazdagh to its junction with the sea was called 
Scamander. But was it so in the time of the Tro- 
jan war ? In this inquiry we have nothing to do 
with any authority but that of the Ilias itself : for 
it is evident from the remarks of Demetrius and 
Strabo, that the topography of the poem and the site 

* Strabo^ p. 594. Demetrius visited New Ilium about the 
time that Antiochus the Great was defeated by the Romans — 
he was then a boy. He describes the town of New Ilium as 
being in a state of decline^ and so poor that the houses were 
not covered with earthen tiles — cScrs jluj^s xspafMoT'ds s^biv rig 
(rrk/oLs : meaning probably that they were covered with what 
are. called in modern Greek irAaxg;, generally made of schistose 
limestone. 
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of Troy were as much a subject of doubt and dispute 
in their time as they are at present Nor is this 
surprising. The result of the Trojan war was the 
subversion of Ilium and the extinction (with the 
exception of a single branch of the royal family) of 
the colony which had settled in this part of Phry- 
gia*, Strabo repeatedly remarks that the revo- 
lutions following the Trojan war were the great 
cause of the difficulty which he experienced in ad- 
justing the Homeric chorography. The barbarous 
people of Thrace, called Treres, who then established 
themselves in the Troas, could not have taken much 
interest in any thing relating to the former co- 
lony, to whose language they were strangers, and 
whose history was recorded only in the songs of an 
Ionian stranger. It was not till long afterwards that 
the iEolian Greeks of Lesbus extended their settle- 
menis into the Troas. It was not even by them that 
New Ilium was founded, but by a Lydian, and con- 
sequently a semibarbarous colony f , about the eighth 
century before Christ; and it was not till a taste for 
the poems of Homer having begun to prevail in 
European Greece, and the Athenians having taken 

* That Troy was totally ruined and abandoned as early as 
the time of thepoet^ is evident from his expressions in many 
parts both of the Ilias and Odysseia. That it continued to be 
an uninhabited place was the general opinion of all antiquity. 

t StrabOj p. 601. The Lydians are here called semibarba- 
rous in the Greek sense — as using a language and writing not 
Greek, and yet bearing a great resemblance to it. 
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possession of Sigeium^ andapartof theChersonesuSy 
that their enlightened sovereigns Pisistratus and his 
sonsf, if they were not the first to collect, arrange, 
and edit the Ilias, — were at least the first to bring it 
into notice among the most lettered of the Euro- 
pean Greeks $• We cannot wonder that the Ho- 
meric topography should at that time have become 
subject to the same kind of uncertainty now found 
to prevail in regard to such places as Athens, Rome, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria of Egypt, and even many ci- 
ties much more modern. 

For the New Ilium founded by the Lydians, co- 
lonized afterwards by the iEolians, and augmented 
and first fortified with a circuit of forty stades by 
Lysimachus ^, a situation was chosen which, being 
nearer to the sea than that of the ancient city, was 
better adapted to the more advanced state of com- 
merce and civilization ||. It was very natural that 
its inhabitants the Uienses ^ should pretend that 



* Herodot. 1. 5. c. 94. Strabo, p. 599. 

t The Pisistratidae lived at Sigeium after their exile from 
Athens. Herodot. 1. 5. c. 65. 

X /Elian. Var. Hist. 1. 13. c. 14. — Pausan. Achaic. c. 26. — 
Cicero de Orat. 1. 3. c. 34. — Epig. in Anthol. 1. 4. c. 4. 

§ Strabo, p. 593. 

II Thucydides (1. 1 . c. 7.) has remarked the effect of the 
progress of Grecian society^ in moving the settlements of the 
Greeks nearer to the sea-coast. 

% 'lAifiTf. This word is never used by Homer, who always 
calls the people Trojans, TpvSsf, 
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their town stood on the site of the ancient city*; 
and no less so, that a historian of a neighbouring 
and kindred race should flatter them by concurring 
in their opinion f . That the conquerors of Asia 
likewise, and so many other illustrious visitors of 
Ilium from Xerxes to the Caesare, when they found 
it useful to their purposes or grateful to their va- 
nity to sacrifice to Minerva Ilias, should have will- 
ingly followed the guidance of the priests to the 
temple in New Ilium, and should have admitted 
without inquiry that it stood on the site of the Per- 
gamus of Priam — is nothing more than we should 
expect under such circumstances. But we know 
that the claim of the Ilienses was strongly contested 
during the whole period in which their city flourished. 
Demetrius of Scepsis and Hestisea of Alexandria 
Troas opposed it about the time of the Antio- 
chian war, and Strabo subscribed to their opinion 
in the Auguststh age:};. 

Although Demetrius found it impossible to 
assent to the claim of the Ilienses in this respect, 
and seems to have been far from implicitly believ- 
ing in the identity of all the Homeric places pointed 
out by them §; he appears never to have suspected 

* Strabo, pp. 593, 600. 

t Hellanicus of Lesbus. *EX\dyiKOs %a^<f oftsvo; tolg *lAi6W- 
ariy, &c. Strabo, p. 602. J Strabo, p. 599. 

§ He says that the greater part of the actions described by 
the poet were fought in the Scamandrian plain (or Trojan pro- 
perly so called) : and there, he adds, the Ilienses point out 
the Erineus, the tomb of JEsyetes, Batieia^ and the tomb of 
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that the Scamander was any other than the large 
torrent, to which he found that name then applied 
from its mouth in the Hellespont to its distant source 
in the summit of Ida called Cotylus *. It was a 
necessary consequence (as all those who have con- 
curred in the same belief have experienced) to iden- 
• tify the Simoeis with one of the branches of the 
Mendere flowing from the eastward. The Ghium- 
brek-su, the most important of the Trojan streams 
after the Mendere and Bundrbashi river, seems to 
have been that which Strabo (probably following 
Demetrius f ) supposed to be the Simoeis, as may 
be inferred- from his observation that the site of 
Troy, which he places at the Pagus Iliensium (Pale6 

Ilus — 7'oyV oVo]tXra?opgyou^ T'iifous htoivQa SeiKwiisvovs opwy^y, 
rov 'E^iyeov &c. Demetr. ap. Strab. p. 597. 

* Strabo^ p. 602. A passage in the 12th book of the Ilias 
(v. 20.) has been adduced in favour of the opinion that the 
Mendere was the Scamander of Homer -, because the description 
there given of the origin of the Scamander in Mount Ida, will 
better apply to the Mendere than to the Bundrbashi stream, 
which rises on the edge of the plain. But the same passage 
makes the Granicus and iEsepus concur with the Scamander 
and Simoeis in the destruction of the Grecian rampart, though 
they flow in an opposite direction and fall into the Propontis, — 
an absurdity which must destroy the geographical authority of 
the passage, if indeed it be not spurious. 

t It is not easy to distinguish the opinions and observations 
of Strabo from those which he has copied from Demefrius. In 
general, however, it may be supposed that Strabo had seen little 
of the Troas himself, and that he therefore followed Demetrius, 
as a native and a copious writer on the subject. But there 
is reason to think that even Demetrius saw little of the Troas 
after his early youth. 
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Aktshi), was near the river Thymbrius ; and that the 
temple of Apollo Thyrabraeus at the junction of this 
river with the Scamander, was 50 stades from New 
Ilium * ; for these data concur in showing that the 
Kamdra*su f was the Thymbrius, and consequently 
that the Ghiumbrek-su was the Simoeis of the geo- 
grapher. 

But although a site had been found for Troy 
at Pagus by those who did not subscribe to the 
claims of the Ilienses in favour of their own site, 
neither Demetrius nor Strabo was able to disco- 
ver any springs corresponding to the Scamandrian 
sources of Homer. Demetrius, having observed 
how utterly irreconcileable the single source of the 
Scamander in the distant summit of Mount Ida 
is with Homer's description of the Scamandrian 
springs. Was under the awkward necessity of imagi- 
ning that those fountains, wherever they might be, 
were called the springs of Scamander,^ not as being, 
in reality the sources, but only because they were 
near the Scamander, or because they afforded a 
stream which joined that river :}:. And as the valley 
and river of Ghiumbrek do not unite with the plain 
and river of the Mendere till very near the sea, De- 



* Strabo, p. 598. 

t So called from the ruins of an aqueduct upon arches 
(jtajxajCg^) which crosses the bed of the river. This aqueduct 
probably conveyed water from Mount Ida to New Ilium. 

X Demet. ap. Strab. p. 602. 

U 
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metrius distinguishes the Simoeisian from the Sea- 
mandrian plain *--^a distinction, it may be observed, 
which no where occurs in Homer, and is in fact 
inconsistent with his topography. 

There seems no other mode of obviating these 
difficulties, inevitably attendant upon takinjg the 
Mendere in its whole course for the Homeric Sca- 
mander, but to suppose tliat the river of Bunir- 
bashi was the ancient Scamander, that it gave name 
to the united stream^ and that the part of the Men- 
dere above the junction was the Simoeis. The 
latter name appears to have become obsolete during 
the ages in which the events of the war of Troy 
had been almost forgotten on the scene itself, and 
in the time of Demetrius and Strabo to have been 
known only to antiquaries inquiring into the topo- 
graphy of the Ilias. The name of Scamander on the 
other hand, being the more illustrious of the two, 
and a name apparently of familiar import in Asia 
Minor f, was retained in use: but as the river of Bu- 
ndrbashi had lost much of its local importance, and 
had now become of inferior consideration, the name 

* Demetr. ap. Strab. p. b97. 

t Scamander^ Meander and Mendere^ — which last is now 
applied by the Turks to three of the rivers of Asia Minor^ — 
seem all to belong to the ancient language of the country, 
before the introduction of Greek. Scamander may be Sea- 
MsBander, Sea being perhaps a, distinctive prefix to the Trojan 
Maeander. And the SxaTfiu vvAa) may have received its name 
from the same word. 
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of Scamander before attached to the united stream 
and to the Bundrbashi-su, was after the revival of 
New Ilium by Lysimaehus (and perhaps long before 
that tim^) applied to the united stream and to the 
whole course of the Mendere. 

In some of the preceding pages we have had 
occasion to remark in the instances of the Sanga- 
rtus, Msander, and Hermus, how easily the names 
of two branches of a river are confounded with 
one another or with the united stream, and how 
readily they are transferred from the one to the 
other. In addition to these examples, it may be ob- 
served that a similar transmutation of name in two 
branches of the same river, under circumstances 
which cannot so easily be accounted for as in the 
Trojan rivers, is to be found in Thessaly, where the 
river called by Herodotus and Thucydides Api- 
danus, is undoubtedly the same as the Enipeus of 
later writers, whose Apidanus is at twelve miles 
distance, and joins the other branch not far from the 
confluence of the united stream with the Peneus. 

The principal causes of the obscurity into which 
the Homeric Scamander (or river of Bundrbashi) 
had fallen at the time of Demetrius, are sufficiently 
manifest. When Troy stood at Bundrbashi, it was 
natural that the river which had its sources under 
the walls should be one of the deified rivers of the 
district. In the climate of Greece a perennial foun- 
tain, however small, was held in at least equal ho- 
nour with a large torrent affording only water that 

u 2 
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was either turbid or stagnant: and we find many 
proofs in ancient history, and upon ancient monu- 
ments, especially coins, of the importance often at- 
tached to streams, however diminutive, which flow 
near the sites of large cities. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the river, which from the position of 
its sources and from its utility was more peculiarly 
the river of Troy, should, whileTroy flourished, have 
had a preference over the broad torrent in giving 
name to the united stream ; or that its local impor- 
tance should have ceased when the capital of the 
district was removed to a situation nearer the sea. 
But besides these accidental causes, there were 
others arising from physical changes which tended 
to destroy the importance of the river of BunArba- 
shi. The Mendere and its tributary streams, which 
flow from Aktshi-Kiui, from the Kamdra valley, 
from Tshiblak and from Ghiumbrek, being all tor- 
rents descending from lofty mountains, bring down 
with tliem a great quantity of stones, earth, and 
other matter: while the Bundrbashi stream, de- 
riving all its water from pure dieep'seated veins, has 
little or no deposit. Hence during the ages which 
have elapsed since the Trojan war, the eastern side 
of the plain has been gradually rising ; the course 
of the Mendere has been gradually receding from 
that side *, and the western side has become more 



* A part of the old bed is still to be seen in going from 
Bun^rbashi to Tshiblak. 
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and more marshy^ until at length the Bun^rbashi, 
instead of uniting with the Mendere about the 
middle of the plain, as in the time of the Trojan 
war, is now forced to find its way through the 
marshes on the western side, and from those marshes 
into the Mendere by two exits not far from Kum- 
Kale, or towards the ancient Sigeium. Its waters 
in the plain have been still further diminished by 
a canal, which carries off a large portion of them 
into another stream> which joins not the Helles- 
pont, but the iEgean, at a part of the coast situ- 
ated not less than seven miles from the ancient 
mouth of the Scamander. Whether this canal 
is the remains of an ancient work made for the 
purpose of draining the plain, when it became 
marshy by the operation of the causes above stated, 
or whether it was formed by the Turks merely for 
its present use, of turning some mills, may be 
doubtful : its effect has been to cut off in summer 
all communication between the Bundrbashi springs 
and the marshy ground on the western side of the 
plain ; so that it is only in rainy seasons that the 
old bed of the river, which is still very traceable, 
is now filled with water. I shall here take occasion . 
to remark, that the manner in which the alluvion 
collects in this plain, as already described, will ac- 
count for an apparent difficulty in regard to those 
passages of the Uias which shew that the Scaman- 
der (the united stream) flowed on the left of the 
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Grecian encampment, or toward Rhosteium *, in* 
stead of towards Sigeium, as n>igbt be inferred from 
Strabo f and present appearances: for it is evident 
from the causes mentioned, that the altered course 
of the river would be to the westward of the former 
course ; and consequently that when there was a 
bay at the mouth of the Scamander, the river pro- 
bably issued into that bay> not towards its western, 
but towards its eastern side :[;. No appearance of 
a bay indeed is now visible ; but its former exist- 
ence is undoubted, as well from the testimony of 

* This has been admitted by nearly all the vnriters cm the 

Trojan question^ but has been stated with particular cleaines» 

by Major Rennell (Observations, Sect. IV.). I shall therefore 

merely cite the verse of Homer, which furnishes the direct 

pro<^. 

"EKfwp 

{i^i'/yis lie* dpitrrs^d [mpvaro ifiayjg, 

^Ox'^S "tfoip 7torafjt,o7o ^xafMv^po^v, 

11. A. y. 497. 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that the poet here,, as else- 
where, speaks of the left of the Greeks. Hector was opposed 
to Ajax, whose station was on the Greek left. 
• t Strabo, p. 597, 598. 

X In the time of Strabo (or Demetrius) the mouth of the 
river was 20 stades distant from New Ilium : it has now moved 
still further west, and joins the sea close to Kum-Kale. The 
small harbour under Intepe (or the tomb of Ajax) is the modem 
representative of .the portus Achaeorum, which was the port of 
New Ilium, and the nearest point of the coast to that city. 
Strabo, p. 598. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5. c. 30. Pomp. Mel. 1. 1. 
c. 18. Naustathmum was near the place where the river joined 
the sea in the time of the geographer. 
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Homer as from the physical structure of the land. 
Instead of two promontories with a beach between 
them, as described by the poet, there is now only 
one low point of land, which has been formed be* 
twen the two ancient capes by the soil brought down 
from the upper country by the river, and deposited 
at its mouth in the course of ages. The rate at 
which the new land has accumulated may be in<» 
ferred from SU'abo and Pliny, from whom it appears 
that in their time New Ilium was distant about a 
Roman mile and a half (torn the nearest shore ^« 
Now it appears from the existing vestiges of New 
Ilium, by those of its citadel on the summit of the 
hill of Pale6 Kastro, which rises behind Kalafatli, 
and Kum Kiui, and by other remains on the 
western slope of that hill,^ — that the lower part 
of the town reached nearly to the position of 
Kum Kiui, which is three miles from the shore, 
or more than double the distance assigned by 
Strabo. Allowing therefore the same rate of accu* 
mulation between the Trojan war and the Augustan 
age, as since that period, it becomes probable that 
in the former age the sea reached to about half a 
mile below the position of Kum Kiui : and conse- 
quently that Hestisea of Alexandria was nearly cor- 
rect in supposing that all the plain below the hill 
of New Ilium had been gained from the sea since 

* Strabo says 12 stadia | Pliny, 1500 Roman paces. 
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the time of the Trojan war *, — the sandy ground at 
the extremity of the slope of tliat hill, which gives 
name to Kum Kiui (Sand-village), marks perhaps 
what was at one period the sea beach. To those 
who. may think this formation of new land over- 
rated t> it is to be observed, that in every instance 
in which the history of Greece has left us the 
means of comparison, the same phasnomenon has 
occurred in the maritime plains ; and that in the 
instances of the Spercheius and Macander, but par- 
ticularly of the latter, the soil has been formed in 
the same period of time with a much greater ra- 
pidity. 

From all these considerations, therefore, it seems 
highly probable that the mouth of the Scamander 
in the time of the Trojan war was not far from 

* Hestisea ap. Strab. p. 599. 

t A late writer on the Trojan question (Mr. Maclaren) par- 
ticularly insists on this supposed error^ and conceives the sandy 
point of Kum Kale to be nearly in the same state as it was in 
the Trojan war ; founding his opinion chiefly on the rapidity 
of the current of the Hellespont, which must^ he thinks, have 
carried away the soil almost as quickly as it was brought down! 
But the cape of new formation which lies between Kum Kale and 
Intepe is surely a proof that the current has had no such effect ; 
and in fact every one who has navigated the Hellespont knows 
that there is a strong counter current along the two shores, 
the effect of which has probably contributed to form that cape. 
Strabo (p. 599.) has collected the passages of Homer which 
support his opinion that Troy stood far from the sea; and these 
alone seem fatal to the new hypothesis brought forward by the 
author just alluded to — that of its position at New Ilium. 
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the situation now occupied by the village of Kum 
Kiui, and that the river of Bundrbashi or Sca^ 
mander, instead of then creeping ^long the foot 
of the southern and western heights, crossed the 
plain from near Erkessi in the direction of Kum 
Kiui, and that it joined the Mendere or Siinoeis 
towards the middle of the plain, perhaps not far 
from the present village of Kalafatli. The passages 
of the Ilias in which the ^6§og^ or ford of the Sea- 
man der is mentioned, tend to show that such must 
have been the course of the river, if Troy stood at 
Bunirbashi; and we have seen that the nature of 
the plain, and the manner in which the alluvion has 
been accumulated, render such a state of the river 
in ancient times highly probable. 

A third objection to Bundrbashi as the site of 
Troy is, that its distance from the Grecian station 
at the mouth of the Scamander is so great as to 
render impossible some of the events of the Ilias. 
Tn considering this distance, however, we must first 
deduct from the actual distance of Bundrbashi 
from the nearest shore, the new land formed 
since the Trojan war, together with the depth of 
the Grecian encampment, which in length extend- 
ed from the foot of the hill of Achilleium on 
the right, to the mouth of the Scamander on the 
left. The new land we have already seen to have 
been nearly all that which now lies below Kum 
Kiui. The following are the only circumstances 
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upon which we may build a judgement as to the 
extent of the Gredan encampment* 

According to the poet, the bay was too narrow 
to contain the whole fleet, which was therefore ar* 
ranged in several lines *. Although nothing but 
necessity could have made the Greeks submit to 
having any of their vessels at a distance from the 
sea, and that we may therefore suppose the number 
of lines to have been as few as possible, the poefs 
expression will hardly allow the supposition that 
there were fewer than four or five lines. And this 
number agrees very well with the dimensions of the 
ground : for if we allow 26 feet for the breadth of 
each ship, added to the interval between it and the 
next, we shall find that about one*fifth of 1 200, 
which is the amount of Homer's enumeration t> 
would have been sufficient to occupy the space of 
one mile and a quarter, to which the rear of the 
Greek encampment was confined by the bin of 
Achilleium on the right, and by the river on the left, 
supposing its mouth to have been near Kum Kiui:(:. 

* Ovil ydp ouS*, svpvg itep siiv^ s^vvria'aT'o Kacras 
K\yioi\hs y^oLf xoL^seiv* (rrelyovT'o Si Xaoi' 
Tw pi irpoxpotra'as s^vtrav, tccc) teXyj^o^v dieitn^^ 
'H'iifos or6iua, fMixpof, otrov tniyekpyxiw inpou, 11. S. v.33. 

t Tliucydides (L L c. 10.) verifies our copies of the catalogue 
by remarking that the total number of ships was 1200. 

X In one passage (0. ^76) the poet seems to represent 
Ajax as striding from ship to ship : but if some of the vessels 
were so closely arranged as to have admitted of such an action^ 
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Fbr the breadth or depth of the encamimien^ it 
would not be necessary to assign more than three 
or four hundred yards* if it were measured only by 
the length of the ships, added to the necessary 
interval between the rows : but it is obvious that 
a large space niust, either in the lei^h or depth 
of the encampment, have been required for the 
tents of the leaders, for the chariots and horsesi 
for the market^ and for the places to contain the 
cattle and other commodities which the Greeks 
collected for provisions, or to be exchanged for 
wine^. In short, for a permanent encampment of 
between 50,000 and 100,000 men f, with a front 
of a mile and a quarter, a depth of not less than 
half a mile would be necessary. Such a space 
would not be greater than was required by the Ro- 
mans for their encampments ;{:; in whidh, although 
there was ample accommodation for the several de- 
partments of the army, there was no necessity for 
the space required in the camp before Troy, for the 
ships, and for some of the other incumbrances in- 

a greater width must have been necessary between the divisions 
than if each vessel was isolated : so that in either case the en- 
tire space required will be nearly the same. 

* U. H. V. ^67. 

f About .one hundred thousand is the result of the calcula- 
tion of Thucydides 5 and the extent of country from which the 
army was collected wiU hardly allow of a smaller number^ We 
may admits however, with the historian^ that a large part of 
them was always absent collecting plunder and provisions. 

t Polyb. 1. 6. c. 27^ &c. See Lipsius de Mil, Rom. 1. 5. 
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cidental to its permanence. On t(he one hand we 
can hardly restrict the Greek camp to a smaller 
space than I have mentioned, because it would have 
been insufficient to contain the ships and tents: 
on the other, a much larger can hardly be assigned; 
because the inconvenience of having any of the 
ships at a distance from the sea-shore would be a 
powerful motive for contracting the space towards 
the plain, and because the poet expressly states that 
the army was crowded *. 

In considering, therefore, the transactions of the 
Uias, the present distance of Bundrbashi from the 
mouth of the Scamander must be diminished about 
three miles and a half, in order to give the distance 
between Troy and the Grecian rampart, which will 
thus be reduced to about six miles. 

The events which have been considered most in- 
consistent with the distance of Bundrbashi from the 
Hellespont, are those occurring on the days called 
by Pope the 23d and 28th; the former day occu- 
pies the 2d, 3d, 4th, dth, 6th, and the greater part 
of the 7th books of the poem ; the 28th day extends 
from the beginning of the 11th to the middle of 
the 18th book. 

On the 23d day the Greeks are drawn out, after 

* arslvovTO $h Xaoi These words^ however, seem more to 
relate to the unusual and somewhat dangerous expedient of 
doubling the ranks of ships> in consequence of the narrowness 
of the bcach^ than to the crowded state of the army in gtjneral. 
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their forenoon's repast, in the plain lying between . 
the rampart and the Scamander ; and from thence 
they advance to the city, where, after the duel be- 
tween Menelaus and Paris, the armies join battle 
with alternate success. At one time the Trojans 
have so far prevailed as to have approached the 
Greek camp"^; and at another, the Greeks are 
again near the city f. Hector then rallies his army; 
a duel ensues between him and Ajax, which is put 
an end to by the approach of night :{;, and the 
Greeks retire to their encampment. It does not 
seem necessary to suppose that the ground passed 
over by the Greeks on this day is more than 20 
or 22 miles ; six of which were performed after the 
close of day. 

On the 28th day the two armies drawn out in 
the plain before the Greek encampment, fought 
only with the light troops until the hour of the 
woodman's meal^, which, to judge by modern 
customs, was about 9 or 10 o'clock in the fore- 
noon. The charioteers of the two armies having 
then come to action, the Greeks had the superio- 
rity, and beat back the Trojans quite to the walls 
of Troy II , where Agamemnon being wounded. 
Hector in turn leads the victorious Trojans to the 
Grecian rampart, forces it, and fights at the ^hips. 
Patroclus then advances to battle in the armour of 

* II. E.V.791. t Z.v.256,435. J H. v. 282. 

§ A. V. 86. II A.v. 170. 
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Achillee, and drives the Trojans back to the city. 
Here he is slain, and the Trojans again advance 
near to the Greek camp before the day closes ** 
As the movements on this day carry the parties 
quite up to the hostile fortifications, the distance 
passed over is in so much, but no more, greater 
than on the 23d day; and 24 miles seems to be 
the utmost distance that we are obliged to suppose 
the Greeks to have passed over on this day. 

In considering the probability of these exploits, 
we must take into consideration that whatever may 
have been the proportion of the infantry to the 
chariots, the extreme distances appear to have been 
performed only by the latter ; for Homer, in all 
the great movements from the Greek camp to 
Troy, and from Troy to the Greek camp, as well 
as in all the principal actions, notices the chariots 
only. Even in the assault of the wall, in the be- 
ginning of the 12th book, Hector descends from 
his chariot; and all the other Trojans^ adds the 
poet, follow his example. 

Not much argument, however, seems necessary 
against objections which, when allowed in their full- 
est force, are founded only on the exaggerations of a 
poet, to whom, however accurate as a geographer 
and historian when it was his object to be so, we 
cannot refuse the usual poetical liberties in some of 
the most animated descriptions which his work 

* 2. V. 239. 
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contains* If the labours of the Trojan and Grecian 
heroes in the two days the events of which are 
thought to disprove the position of Troy at Bun^- 
bashi, were too great for ordinary men ; they were 
not beyond the power of heroes who could hurl 
such rocks as two men in the time of the poet 
were unable even to lift*; who could make their 
voices heard from the centre to either extremity ft 
or even from the one end to the other :[: of an en- 
campment of sixty or eighty thousand men; and 
who could see so clearly, that Helen is able from 
the walls of Troy to point but and minutely describe 
all the leaders of the Grecian host, when the whole 
Trojan army lay between ^. It is evident that these 
are fictions which the Muse allows and encourages ; 
aiid instances of them are so frequent throughout 
the poem, that it cannot be necessary to make any 
more particular reference to them. At one tame 
the poet found it convenient to magnify beyond pro- 
balnlil^, or even beyond possibility, the common oc- 
currences of war; at another, to bring together the 
actions of an extensive field, in order to present 
tiiem to view in one continued »cene. 

A fourth objection which has been made against 
the site of Bunirbashi is, that in this position it 
would have been impossible for Achilles to have pur-, 
sued Hector three times round the walls of Troy, 

* II. E. V. 303. T. V. 286. t 3. ▼• 222. 

X n. V. 77. § r. V. 178. 
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as Hom^r relates. But does Homer really so relate ? 
It cannot be denied that many interpreters, ancient 
and modern^ have understood the poet in this sense ; 
and it is perhaps the most obvious meaning to a cur- 
sory readier, who does not particularly consider the 
£act described, or who has not, by a view of the site 
of Troy, been convinced of its extreme improbabi- 
lity, Virgil, however, who in the latter part of tlie 
1 2th book of the iEneis, has very closely imitated 
every part of Homer*s description of the encounter 
between Achilles and Hector, seems to have under- 
stood his prototype very differently. He does not 
represent Turn us as pursued by his adversary round 
the walls of Laurentum, but as forming a circle in 
a plain which was boimded by those, walls, by a 
marsh, and by the Trojan army. In like manner 
the pursuit of Hector by Achilles occurred in. sight 
of the Trojans, collected on the ramparts on one 
side, and of the Grecian army drawn out in the 
plain on the other. And the poet, in desciihing 
the action, mentions no objects passed by Hector 
and Achilles, except the Scaean or Dardanian gate, 
the carriage-way under the walls, the Erineus, and 
the source of the Scamander * ; all places which we 
know to have been on the side of the city towards 
the plain. Can it be supposed that Homer intended 
to describe the heroes as following such a track as. 
must have concealed them entirely from the view of 
both armies, except in a small portion of the circle.^ 

* ll.X. V. 131. 
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It bm justly been observed by LechevaKer and 
Choiseul Gouffier that the word xegi^ which has 
given rise to the erroneous interpretation of this 
passage, means, in other passages 'i*^ perfectly si- 
roilar^ near or before the city, and not mvund iu 
To this I may add, that no supposed utuation 
of the city, which is not entirely in the plain^ 
wSI suit the idea of a course round the entire 
circiut of the walls ;^ and that such a situation 
would be totally unadapted to the description 
whidi Homer has given of Troy, as windy f , lof^^ 
ty ^ and as surmounted with a citadel bordered 
by precipices ^. Strabo in fact, following Deme- 
triusy makes use of this very argument to prove 
that the ancient city did not .stand at New Ilium ; 
round which, he remarks, it would have been im- 
possible for Achilles to have pursued Hector ||. It 
would seem, therefore, that the poet, as a keen ob- 
scfver of nature, intended to describe thai circular 
course, which a person invariaUy takes when he 
runs firom anothet; and fincb no shdter or advan- 
tageous position for defending himself. The track 
of the two heroes was from the Seaean gate, along 
the road under the walls, by the Erineus, and by 
the fountains of the Scamander back again to the 

•n.B.508. Z.327. n. 448. 2.279. 

t IIP. 395. e.499. M.115. N.724. S.174. «^. 64, 297. 

t n. N. 625. 

§11. A. 508. Z. 512. E.460; X.4U. 11.700. 

II SCrabo, p. 599. 
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Scaean gate, 'ilg o* rgk TlgioifJifOio mTav TBgi iivfi- 

It remains to offer a few remarks in justification 
of the north-eastern, portion of the map which ac- 
companies the present volume. This part of Asia 
Minor was called Pontus by the Romans, from its 
bordering on the Euxine sea: though it still retained 
the divisions of its ancient inhabitants, the Bithyni, 
Maryandihi, Caucones, and Paphlagones. Here, as 
in m^ny other parts of the peninsula, modern travel- 
lers have not yet afforded us sufficient information 
to enable us to make the best use of the' evidence 
of ancient history. The astronomical observations 
of M. Beauchamp and Capt. Gauttier have been of 
great importance in giving the correct length of the 
coasts its general outline^ and the exact position of 
the principal places : but it requires such a careful 
survey as that of the southern coast by Capt. Beau- 
fort, to illustrate fully the three ancient Periplus of 
the Pontic coast f, and to correct' the nunierical 

* X. 1165. ^ 

t These Periplus are: 1 . By Arrian^ governor of Cappadocia 
under Hadrian. 2. By Marcian of Heraclia Pontica, who is 
supposed to have lived about a century later than Arrian. And, 
3. By an anonymous author, who has collected his information 
from the two former, and from some other sources. He is of 
a much later date than the two others, as appears from the 
names of his own time, which he has annexed to some, of the 
ancient names, and by the miles which he has subjoined to the 
stades. 
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errors which their disagreement with one another 
proves to exist in them. 

On the sea-coast all the most important sites of 
antiquity are determined by the actual names. — 
These sites are Rhebas, nowRiva; Ca^^/Kerpe; 
the river Sangarius, Sakaria; i%rae/ia, Er^gri; 
the river PariheniztSy Bartan, in Greek Parth^ni; 
AmastriSy Amdsera; Cytortis^ Kidros; Thymena^ 
Temena; Carambis, Kerempe; AbontUeickuSy af- 
terward lonopolisy Ainiboli; Gnolis, Kin61i; Ste- 
phane, Istefdn, in Greek St6fanos ; Sinope, Sinub, 
in Greek Sin6pi; Carusay Kerze; Amisus^ Sam- 
sun. With these data it will not be difficult for 
the future traveller to fix the intermediate names 
of the three Periplus: especially as existing vestiges 
of antiquity, and the rivers which form a large 
proportion of the ancient names, will greatly facili- 
tate the task. 

Although the route along this coast, in the 
Feutinger Table, is unworthy of much notice, and 
conveys very little information, it is right to point 
out the obvious correction of one remarkable error 
which it contains. The author, misled by the 
similarity of the name of Amastris (written Ma- 
strum in the Table) with that of Amasia, has sub- 
stituted the coast-road from Amastris to Sinope 
for that leading from Amasia to Sinope. Of this 
the names along the latter route in the Table, al- 
though disfigured, leave no doubt. — Cromen, Cy- 

X 2 
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thero, Egilan, Carambas, Stefano^ Syrtas, are ob* 
viously intended for Cromna, Cytornm, iEgiali, 
Carambis, Stephatie, Syrias ; and the sum of the 
distances, 149 M.P., is tolerably correct. It 
is probable, therefore, that the two roads should 
change places in the Table ; although it must be 
confessed that no proof of this inference is to be 
found in the road of the Table from Mastrum to 
Sinope ; for the sum of the distances of the three 
places on that route is not above half the real road** 
distance, and I can find no traces of their names 
(Tycse, Cerese, and Miletus) in any other ancient 
author. 

Another and a more important defect in the routes 
of the Table through Paphlagonia, is the omission 
of the name of the place which by its two towers is 
shown to have been the most remarkable on the road 
leading from Nicomedia to Gangra, with a branch 
to Amasia. As this route of the Table lies between 
the coast road and that leading from Nicsea to 
Amasia by Juliopolis, Ancyra, and Taviuna, it 
seems evidently to have been the same as the mo- 
dern road from Nicomedia to Amasia by Boli; for 
the structure of the country, and the direction of 
its mountains, passes, valleys, and rivers, must na- 
turally have led the main ancient road in the same 
direction as the modern. The position in the Table 
of the place with two towers without a name, rela- 
tively to the two ends of the route, shows that it 
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stood on or about the site now occupied by Boli. 
Now Boli is evidently an abbreviation of some name 
ending in Polis, which in process of time was vul- 
garly used in that form, like ^ xokig for Constan- 
tinople. In Honorias, which under Gonstantine 
formed a district separate from Paphlagonia proper, 
lying between it and Bithynia, there were three 
places with the termination of polis — Claudiopolis, 
or Bithynium ; Flaviopolis, or Gratia ; and Hadri- 
anopolis"*^. The other towns of Honorias wereTium, 
Heraclia Pontica, and Prusias on the Hjqpius ; so 
that the district seems to have chiefly comprehend* 
ed the country lying between the Sangarius and 
the Billffius. Bithynium or Claudiopolis was on the 
Sangarius f ; and having been originally a colony 
from Greece j;, was probably not far from the 
mouth of that river, Greek colonies having gene- 
rally settled in maritime situations, as we see in- 
stanced in several cities on this coast. Flaviopolis 
was twenty or thirty miles from Claudiopolis, on the 
road leading from that place to Ancyra§ ; conse- 
quently to the westward of Boli. Boli, therefore, 
seems to have been the ancient Hadrianopolis. It 
is singular that among the numerous inscriptions 

* Ptolem. 1. 6. c. 1 . Hierocl. Synecd. p. 694. Notit. Episc 
Gnec. 

t Pausan. Arcad. c. 9. Stephan. in Bitvvm. 
X From Mantineia in Arcadia. Pausan. ibid. 
§ Itin. Anton, p. 200. 
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which so many travellers agree in having observed 
near Boli, not one should yet have been copied, 
containing the name of the ancient city. 

The other places on this road in the Table have 
been inserted in the Map, in the situations which 
I have thought the most probable, trusting less to 
the distances in the Table, (which are probably not 
more correct in detail than they are in the general 
result,) than to the situation of the valleys and fer- 
tile districts. Potamia, a place which Strabo has 
noticed as being in this part of the country*, seems 
to have stood in the valley of Beinder, where the 
branches of the Parthenius first unite into a consi- 
derable stream. 

On another route in the Table, which crosses 
the preceding nearly at right angles, the only place 
named between Gangra and Sinope is Pompeiopo- 
lis. This place seems to have occupied the site of 
Tash Kiupri, as well from the position of that mo- 
dern town, as from the considerable remains of an- 
tiquity found there, and which are apparently of the 
date when Pompeiopolis may be supposed to have 
flourished. 

Of Germanicopolis, or Germanopolis, we know 
only that it was one of the principal places of the 
interior of Paphlagonia, and that it continued to 
be so in the sixth century f . It has probably left 

* Slrabo, p. 562. 

t Ptolem. 1. 5. c. 4. Justinian. Novel. 29. c.l. 
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some remains similar to those. of Pompeiopolis, 
though they have not yet been discovered by mo- 
dern travellers, D'Anville supposed Germanico- 
polls to have occupied the site of Kastamuni; but 
the words in the Novellas of Justinian seem to 
place it near Gangra *.— Kastamdni is the mo- 
dem corruption of Castamon, which, we find men- 
ioned in the Byzantine history t> and which may 
have been a more ancient name, although it is not 
found ill Ptolemy, nor in any authority earlier 
than the 1 2th century . 

The subordinate districts of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia Pontica; namely, Timonitis, Bogdb- 
manis, Zygiani, Marmolitis, Blaene, Domanitis, 
Cimiatene, Gazelonitis, Saramene, Phamezonitis, 
Diacopene^Babamonitis, — have been inserted in the 
map, from the information, as well as it could be 
understood, of Strabo and Ptolemy ; and some of 
the Turkish names from the still obscurer descrip- 
tion of Abubekr Ben Behrem. 

It is much to be regretted that no modern tra- 
veller has visited Tshordm, which there is the 
strongest reason to believe occupies the site of Ta- 
vium, the chief fortress of the Trocmi, and a very 
important point in the ancient itineraries. 

Upon comparing the road from Tavium to Cae- 

* See the Note on ^6pa in Hieroc. Synec. p. 695. ed. Wess. 
t Anna Comn. I. 7. p. 206. Nicet. in Joan. Comn. Chalco- 
cond. I. 9. p. 259. 
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lareta (Mazaca) in the Table with that in the An-* 
tanine itinerary, we find that none of the names 
agree^^tbat the distance in the Table is nearly dou* 
Ue that in die Antonine*-<-^-aBd that both of them 
give an incorrect rate to the Roman mile. It might 
be supposed, in explanation of this difficulty, that 
thari were two roads from Tavium to C^sareia ; 
but I am inclined to ihink there is some error here 
in the Antonine^ as it places Soanda on this road, 
which we have good authority for believing to have 
been in a very different situation, namely,, on the 
great western road from Caesareiay between that 
city and Garsabora *. 

* Artemid. ap. Strab. p. 663. 
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I HAVE reserved to this place all observations on the geogra- 
phical information contained in the Latin historians of the 12th 
century^ who have described the first crusade * ^ because^ upon 
a caieful examination of it, I have not found any thing either to 
invalidate or materially to confirm that which is deducible from 
the ancients or from the Byzantines. At the same time there 
are several passages in the Latin historians which may receive 
some illustration from the cotempprary Greeks, or from the 
ancient geographical authorities. 

NOTE TO PAGE 9. 

The following is the substance of a short account^ by Anna 
Comnena^ of the military operations in Bithynia in the autumn 
of the year 1096^ which proved fatal to so many of the followers 
of Peter the Hermit. Peter having passed over into Asia^ con- 
trary to the advice which the Emperor Alexius gave him to wait 
for the other crusaders who were then on the way^ encamped at 
Helenopolis^ from whence the Normans proceeded to ravage the 
country around Nicaea -, and having successfully defended them- 
selves against a body of Turks^ which advanced agmnst them , they 
carried back their spoil in safety to Helenopolis. In a second ex- 
pedition they occupied the fort of Xerigordus) but the sultan Ki- 
lidj Arslan, having sent one of his officers against them, retook 
that place, slew many of the Normans, and made many of them 
prisoners. He then sent two men to raise a report in the 
camp at Helenopolis, that the Normans had taken possession 
of Nicaea, and were plundering it j when the other troops, de- 

* Gesta Dei per Francos. 
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sirous of sharing in the spoils proceeded in a disorderly manner 
towards Nicae : and thus they fell into an ambuscade which the 
Sultan had stationed in a place called Draco^ and were cut to 
pieces. The number that fell was so great that their bones 
formed a mountain. Peter then retired to Helenopolis^ where 
he was invested by the Turks : but the Emperor^ unwilling that 
he should be taken, sent his officer Catacalon with some ships 
to his succour^ upon whose arrival the Turks retired^ and Peter 
returned with his surviving followers into Europe. 

From the Latins there is great difficulty in extracting any 
dear account of these events^ which may partly be ascribed 
to the want of a good map^ partly to the ignorance of the 
authors in ancient geography^ but chiejQy to the circum- 
stance of none of those writers having been personally engaged 
in Peter's imprudent expedition. They agree tolerably well 
with the Greek Princess in regard to the principal events^ but 
are at variance both with her and with one another as to many 
of the particulars. They relate that the crusaders^ having 
crossed the Bosphorus^ marched to Nicomedia, and from thence 
to a place on the sea-side called Civitot or Civito^ where they 
were amply supplied with provisions by sea. The French 
troops^ separating from the others^ spread themselv^ over the 
country and took possession of an abandoned fortress called 
Exerogorgo (the Xerigordus of Anna Comnena)^ the situation 
of which is variously described as four days beyond Nicomedia, 
as four days beyond Nicaea^ and as three or four miles from the 
latter. Here they were soon surrounded by the Turks, who cut 
off their supply of water, slew many of them, and at length, by 
the treachery of one of the French chieftains named Reynald, 
captured many more. Soon after this event there was a general 
action in the field, which was fatal to the gallant military com- 
mander of Peter's army, Gauthier Sansavoir, (Walter the mo- 
neyless,) as well as to several other distinguished leaders. The 
exact scene of action it is very difficult to understand, though it 
rather appears from a comparison of Anna Comnena with Albert 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and William of Tyre, the two Latin authors 
who have given the fullest account of these transactions, to have 
been at the northern extremity of the plain of Nicsa, and on the 
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adjoining hills. The chief Klanghter of the Franks seems to have 
occurred in the passes leading from thence to the sea^ of which 
passes the Turks had made themselves masters during the action^ 
unknown to the enemy. According to the Latin historians^ a 
part of their army found its way back to Civitot^ where they were 
speedily surrounded by the Turks^ and where they would have 
been in great danger of being all slain or taken^ had not the 
Turks been induced^ by the mediation of Alexis^ to retire^ and 
to leave the crusaders at liberty to return to Constantinople. 

It naturally occurs, on reading these two accounts of the 
same events, that Helenopolis, which name is not found in the 
Gesta Dei per Francos, was the same place which the authors 
of that collection mean by Civitot 3 but a little furt^r examina* 
tion will show this supposition to be inadmissible. In the first 
place, the passage of Procopius referred to in page 8 of this vo- 
lume "^ is a convincing proof that Helenopolis was on the shore 
of the Gulf of Nicomedia. Procopius, in complaining of the in- 
jury which Justinian had done to the imperial establishment for 
the relay of horses on all the great post roads of the empire f, re- 
marks in particular, that the abolition of the jpost from Chalcedon 
to Dacibyza had obliged all persons who were going from Con- 
stantinople to Helenopolis to cross the sea in small boats, which 
often exposed them to great danger; It is evident, as well from 
this passage of Procopius as from several others in Anna Com^ 
nena, that Helenopolis was the usual place of debarkation for those 
going from the capital to Nicsea and the south eastward, as the Dil 
or Glossa is at present ^ and hence Constantine turned his atten- 
tion to this important point soon after he had established the 
seat of empire at Byzantium, giving to the vUlage of Drepa- 
num J, which before stood there, the name of Helenopolis in 
honour of his mother. From the same sense of its importance, 

* Frocop. Hist Seer. c. sa 

f In each interval that might be traversed by a foot passenger in a day, 
there vrere several inns, and at each inn 40 horses and as many grooms,— 
so that a courier could perform in one day a distance %qua] to ten pede- 
strian journeys. Justinian substituted asses for horses, and left only one 
inn, where before there had been from five to eight. 

\ Nicephor. Callist 1. 7. c. 49. 
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Justiniaii augmented Helenopolu^ and conatructed there an 
aqueduct^ a bath^ and other buildings *• 

Secondly, it cannot be doubted that the baibarous name Civitot 
or Civito^which^ike many otherparts of the narrative, theauthors 
of the Gesta Dei have copied from one another, is no other than 
the KiCftiro; (pronounced Kivot6 in modem Greek) of Anna Com- 
nena. In the following year we find that it was the place of de- 
barkation and maritimesupply for the crusaders, especially during 
iheir operations before Nicflea $ . and it clearly appears, upon a 
comparison of the Latin historians with Anna, to have been in the 
Gulf of Cius, and not far from that city : for the former state that, 
in order to complete the blockade of Nicaea, and to prevent the 
Turks in the city from receiving succours by the lake, boats were 
collected at Civitot and conveyed from thence overland into the 
lake i while from the Greek princess we learn f that this opera- 
tion, which according to her was performed by placing the boats 
in chariots, took place on the aide of the lake towards Cius. 
Here, in fact, the ground was more favourable to it than in any 
part of the borders of the lake, and here also the lake approaches 
nearest to the sea, the interval being, as Albert of Aix remarks, 
about seven miles. 

As to the statement of Anna, that Alexius sent ships to the 
assistance of Peter, when invested by the Turks at Helenopolis, 
compared with that of the Latin historians, who represent Ci- 
vitot to have been the last retreat of the crusaders, the only mode 
of reconciling this apparent contradiction is to suppose that the 
defeated and dispersed crusaders retreated through the woods 
to both those places, that both were invested by the idctorious 
Turks, but that it was to Helenopolis that Alexius sent his 
admiral, whose interference with the Turks liberated the Franks 
at Cibotus, as well as those who were shut up in Helenopolis. 

NOTE TO PAGE 18. 

The Latin historians are at variance with one another, and 
with Anna Comnena, in many of the circumstances attending 
the march of the crusaders, after the capture of Nicaea, to the 

* Prooop. de JEdif. L 5. c. 2. f Ann. Conm. p. 312. 
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plain of Doiylaum^ and relating to the great battle which took 
place there. Thus much however may be gathered from them : 
that the crusaders moved in a single line in two dayB from Nioeea 
to Leuc8B ^ that at Leucs they crossed the Gedlus by a bridge, 
and halted for two days to r^resh themselves and their cattte in 
that fertile valley. They then divided themselves into two 
bodies ; that which was accompanied by Godfrey took the road 
to the right, (the road probably which now leads through Bo* 
zavik,) while Bohemond and the remainder of the forces pur^ 
sued the direct route to Dorylaeum. On the fourth day, the 
latter corps being then, as ft appears, encamped on the banks 
of the Thymbres in the plain of Doryleeum not fiir to Ijie west- 
ward of that town, was attacked by an immense army of Turks 
under Kilidj Arslan. They supported the unequal contest from 
the 2d to the 8th hour of the day, when Godfrey, who had re- 
ceived from the messengers of Bohemond intelligence of what 
was occurring, arrived, and, making an immediate attack on the 
flank and rear of the Sultan*s army, gained a complete victory 
over them. 

NOTE TO PAGES 37, 58. 

The crusaders now marched in a single body and suffered 
extreme (^stress from a want of water in the dry and barren 
country which they had to traverse, until they arrived at a river 
which appears to have been at no great distance from Antioch 
th^ Less, or Antiocheia of Pisidia. At this city several chief- 
Ufim with their followers separated themselves from the main 
body and pursued different routes $ the remainder moved for- 
ward to Iconium. It must be admitted, that if the evidence as 
to the position of Antiocheia of Pisidia contained in this part of 
the Gesta Dei is not sufficient to overthrow that of Strabo and 
the Peutinger Table, — ^both which authorities tend to show that 
it was not exactly on the modern route from Eski Shehr to 
Konia by Bulwuduo and Ak Shehr, — it is at least a proof that 
Antiocheia lay not far from that line. The river which relieved 
the sufferings of the crusaders seems to have been that which 
flows through the plain of Karahiss&r to the lake of Bdiwuddn. 
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NOTE TO PAGE 65. 

I 

The princess Anna is silent as to all the proceedings of the 
crusaders between the battle of Doryleum and their arrival be- 
fore Antioch of Syria. Bat the Latins agree in stating that, 
after marching from Iconium^ they arrived at a place which is 
variously spelt Erachia, £raclia^ Heraclea^ Reclei \ and that here 
they turned to the right through the mountains to Tarsus. 
Some of them add, that on the first day from Iconium they were 
obliged to take a provision of water in skins, because none was 
met with at the end of that day*s journey ; that on the second 
day they arrived at a river^ and on the third at Heraclea. This 
account of the country through which the crusaders marched 
after quitting Iconium^ is in every respect so accurate a descrip- 
tion of the route from Konia to Tarsus through Erkle, that no 
doubt can remain of Erkle having been the place at which tb^ 
arrived at the end of the third day's march from Iconium^ — 
and hence the authority of their historians may perhaps have been 
considered a proof that Erkle is the position of one of the many 
Greek cities called Heracleia. I have already remarked^ however^ 
that there does not appear at any period of ancient history to 
have been a Heracleia in this quarter of Asia Minor 3 and I have 
stated my reasons for thinking that Erkle is a corruption not 
of *H^axA£fa but of 'AjOp^aXXa. Ii must be recollected that the 
Mussulmans had been in possession of that part of the country 
400 years before the arrival of the crusaders, and that sufficient 
time therefore had elapsed for the Greek name to have assumed 
the form of corruption which it now bears : Albert of Aix, who 
writes it Reclei, which nearly represents the present sounds fur- 
nishes us with a strong presumption that it really had then as- 
sumed that form. 

It is natural that the historians of the crusade, having a suf- 
ficient degree of learning to write in Latin, but no profound 
knowledge of ancient geography, should have had just so much 
familijirity with the name of Heraclea as would lead them to sup- 
pose Erkle to be a corruption of Heraclea, and would induce 
them to translate it in Latin by that word. It has been seen, 
however, that they did not all so convert it. Tudebode; Arch- 
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bishop Baldric^ and the Abbot Guibert/\all write it Erachia 
Upon the whole^ therefore^ I find nothing in the Gesta Dei 
which invalidates the conjecture of Erkle being the site of 
Archalla. 

NOTE TO PAGE 60. 

In addition to the other proofs which I have given in the 
note to this page of the little dependence that can be placed on 
Xenophon's description of the route of CyniH thmugh Asia 
Minor, the following may also be mentioned : Xenophon states 
that there were three stations or thirty parasangs between Co- 
lossae and Celsenae : the distance by the road is not more than 
30 miles. 

NOTE TO PAGE 117. 

The following is the description of Cilicia by Ammianus : 
*' Superatis Tauri montis verticibus, qui ad solis ortum subli- 
mius attoUuntur, Cilicia spatiis porrigitur late distentis^ dives 
bonis omnibus terra cjusque lateri dextro adnexa Isauria 3 pari 
sorte uberi palmite viret, et frugibus multis ^ quam mediam 
navigabile flumen Calycadnus interscindit. Et banc quidem, 
prseter oppida multa, duae civitates exornant 5 Seleucia opus 
Seleuci regis, et Claudiopolis quam deduxit coloniam Claudius 
Caesar. Isaura .... »gre vestigia claritudinispristinae monstrat 
admodum pauca." Ammian. 1. 14. c. 25. The situation of 
Mout between the two great parallel ridges of Taurus corre- 
sponds exactly with that of Claudiopolis as described by Theo- 
phanes : KXavSioiroXews . . . ttjs fisra^v rcSv $io Towputv Iv itbS'kv 
xstfji^S. In the 3rd year of the Emperor Anastasius, Claudio- 
polis, which had been recently recovered by Diogenes from the 
Isaurians, was again suddenly invested by them and reduced to 
the greatest extremity, when it was opportunely relieved by 
John Cyrtus and Conon bishop of Apameia, who suddenly 
crossing the passes of Taurus (those between Mout and Ld- 
ra[nda), were assisted by a sortie of Diogenes, and thus com- 
pletely defeated the Isaurians. The bishop died of a wound 
which he received in the action. Theoph. Chronog. p. 1 J 9. 
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Strabo (p. 672) describes a very ancient Greek colony of 
the name of Olbe, founded by Ajax^ son of Teucer^ and which 
had a temple of Jupiter that preserved its sanctity and import- 
ance through many revolutions. He places Olbe in the moun- 
tains behind Soli and Cyinda^ which, although not a very accu- 
rate description of the situation of the vdley of Mout, seems 
sufficient to identify the Olbe of Strabo with the Olbasa 
which Ptolemy places in the Citis or valley of the Calycadnus. 
Nothing indeed is more probable than that this spacious, fertile, 
and easily defensible valley should have attracted a colony of 
Greeks at an early period. Hierocles mentions both Olbe 
and Claudiopolis in the province of Isauria> of which in his 
time Seleucia was the chief town. It appears also from the 
Notitise, that they were separate Greek bishoprics. 

NOTE TO PAGE 182. 

The theatre of Telmissus is smcdler than that of Patara. Ac- 
cording to Foucherot, (see Choiseul Voyage Pittoresque de la 
Gr^e, tome 1 . pi. 72) the diameter of the theatre of Telmissus 
was 238 French feet, equal to 254 English. That of Patara is 
265 (not 295 as stated in page 182). At Telmissus the cavea 
contained 28 seats divided by a diazoma at the fifteenth Seat 
from the bottom. The theatre of Patara had about 30 rows of 
seats. At Patara are the ruins of a bath, an inscription upon 
which' shows that it was erected by the Emperor Vespasian. 
The theatre was built in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

NOTE TO PAGE 183. 

By the kindness of Mr. Cockerell, I am enabled to submit 
to the reader a plan on a small scale of the theatre of Patara, 
together with a sketch of the form and dimensions of the 
theatre of Myra. Their construction resembles that of the 
other theatres of Asia Minor, as exemplified at Side *, Tel- 
missus, Miletus, Hierapolis, Laodiceia, and in several other 
smaller theatres. It differs from that of the theatres of European 

* For the details of the theatre of Side, from the drawings of Mr. 
Cockerell, see the Karamaiiia of Captain Beaufort— The theatre of Side 
is of the largest size, and is in better preservation than any in Asia Minor. 
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Greece in the form of the extremities of the cavea^ as far as we 
can judge from such of the European Greek theatres as are suffi- 
ciently preserved to show the construction of that part of the 
building. In the Asiatic theatres the ends of the cavea diverged 
from the orchestra, so as to form an oblique angle to the direction 
of the scene. We find, on the contrary, that in the theatres of 
Segeste, Tauromenium, Syracuse, Sparta, EpidauruSj Sicyqn, 
in the theatre of Herodes at Athens, and \n that near loannina 
in Epirus, the extremities of the cavea vere parallel to the 
scene. In both, the cavea exceeded a semicircle ; but in the 
Asiatic theatres the excess was formed by producing the same 
curve at either extremity of the semicircle, until the cavea oc- 
cupied from 200 to 225 degrees of a circle * 3 whereas at Tau- 
romenium, Sicyon, Epidaurus, and in the theatre near loan- 
nina, the excess above a semicircle is formed by two right lines 
drawn from the extremities of the semicircle perpendicular 
to its diameter and to the direction of the scene, as in the an- 
nexed figure t- 




At Syracuse, the cavea was a semicircle and no more. In 
the theatre of Herodes at Athens, the excess above a semicircle 
was a curve, and it is therefore an exception to the European 
rule. The other theatres of European Greece are too much 
ruined to admit of any certainty on this point. 

Vitruvius has not noticed this remarkable difference between 
the Greek theatres of Europe and Asia -, but he gives the follow- 
ing precise distinction between the Greek and the Roman 

• The reader will perceive from Ae plan of the theatre of Myra, that 
when the segment was very great, the ends of the cavea were directed not 
upon the centre of the orchestra, but upon a point nearer to the scene. 

t The form of the Asiatic Greek theatre is exemplified in the annexed 

pUns of Patara and Myra, and in that of HieiapoUs, given in a succeed- 
ing note. 
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theatre : *' To construct the Roman theatre, — having described 
a circle of the size intended for the lowest part of the theatre, 
inscribe in it four equilateral triangles, the angles of which will 
divide the circumference into 12 equal parts. Assume the 
side of one of the triangles for the position of the scene. A 
line drawn parallel to it through the diameter of the circle, v^U 
mark the separation of the pulpitum of the proscenium 
from the orchestra. The seven angles of the triangles in the 
semicircle of the orchestra determine the position of the scalse 
or steps leading from the orchestra between the cunei into 
the first praecinctio. The scalse leading from these to the 
second precinctio are in the middle of the intervals between 
the scalse of the lower cunei. The five remaining angles of the 
triangles determine the divisions of the scene, the length of 
which ought to be double the diameter of the orchestra. The con- 
struction of the Greek theatre differs in some respects from that 
of the Roman. In the Greek three squares are inscribed in 
the circle of the lowest part of the theatre, dividing the circum- 
ference into 12 equal parts as before. Having assumed a side 
of one of the squares for the position of the Xt^yslov or pulpitum 
of the proscenium, a line parallel to it, touching the circum- 
ference of the circle in the point most distant from the cavea, 
will determine the line of the scene. Draw a diameter of the 
circle parallel to the scene, and from each extremity of the dia- 
meter as a centre describe a curve from the opposite extremity 
until it intersects the line of the proscenium. These two curves, 
the semicircle and the proscenium, inclose the orchestra.** 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE ROMAN THEATRE, ACCORD- 
ING TO VITRUVIUS. 
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ABCDEF A Cavea. 

F D Pulpitiun of the Proscenium. 

G H Scene. 

I Proscenium. 

K K Cund separated by Seals. 

FEDF Orchestra. 

L Postscenium. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE ORCHESTRA OF THE GREEK 
THEATRE, ACCORDING TO VlTRUVIUS. 
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A C Pulpitum of the Proscenium. 
A B C A Orchestra. 
,,D D Cunei of the Cavea. 
£ Proscenium. 
F G Scene. 

H I K The three centres, from which the cunre of the Orchestra is 
described. 

The effect of these two modes of construction was, to give a 
more spacious cavea and a more spacious orchestra to the 
Greek theatre than to the Roman -, a scene further removed 
from the middle of the cavea, and a narrower pulpitum to the 
proscenium. The intention of their difference is to be found in 
the different destinations of the two theatres. Among the 
Greeks the tragic and comic actors only performed on the 
scene : all other exhibitions took place in the orchestra ; and 
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Bence their theatrical artists were divided into Scenici and Thy- 
melici — the latter term being derived from the thymele or altar 
of Bacchus ; which in process of time was often used as syno- 
nymous with the whole orchestra. The Roman theatres, on the 
other hand, being chiefly intended for dramatic representations^ 
it was desirable to bring the scene as near as possible to the 
centre of the cavea ; the orchestra was used only for the move- 
able seats of privileged spectators, and the cavea seldom ex- 
ceeded a semicircle. In Roman theatres the height of the pul- 
pitum above the orchestra was only five feet, that the spectators 
in that part of the theatre might command a good view of the 
stage — ^as in our pit ; in the Greek theatres, there being no 
spectators in the orchestra, it was ten or twelve feet high *. 

As no science can less bear to be fettered by rules than ar- 
chitecture^ it will not be surprising to find, as we increase our 
collection of ancient examples, that the speculations of Vitruvius 
seldom agree with the ancient monuments. His rules, in fact, 
are rather to be regarded as his own system, than that which was 
followed by the architects of Greece 3 whose genius is in no- 
thing more remarkable than in the variety which pervaded their 
designs, according to the circumstances of each particular 
work ; and in the singular felicity with which they harmonized 
the several parts of those designs. 

The theatre of Patara may exemplify the rules given by Vi- 
truvius for the position of the scene in Greek theatres, and for 
that.of the scalse, which determine the dimensions of the cunei : 
but, like all the other theatres in Asia Minor, it is an excep- 
tion to his rule for constructing the curve of the orchestra or 
cavea 3 this curve being in all those theatres a segment of one 
and the same circle^ instead of being formed from three cen- 
tres. 

And even in regard to the position of the scene, the theatre 
of Patara is subject to the remark, that between the lower seat 
of the cavea and the orchestra there is a prsecinctio or ha^wiji^a f, 
twelve feet wide, and four feet (not ten or twelve, as he pre- 
scribes in Greek theatres) in height above the level of the 

♦ Vitrav. L 5. c. 6, 7. 

f The lower B in the plan and section of the theatre of Patara an- 
nexed. * 
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orchestra j which diazoma must be included witiiun the circle of 
the orchestra^ in order to make the scene a tangent to that 
circle^ as the rule of Vitnivius requires. The scene of the the- 
atre of Myra is still more distant from the cavea. 

It is impossible to determine, without further excavation, 
whether in any existing theatre the curve of the orchestra at 
the tyro ends next the proscenium was formed from three cen- 
tres as Vitruvius has described ; but in no instance that has yet 
been remarked are the extremities of the ccBoea constructed in 
this manner ^ they are either right lines or continuations of the 
same circle which forms the middle of the cavea. 

The great theatre of Laodiceia* is also an. exception to Ihe 
rules of Vitruvius, or rather it exemplifies a mixture of his Greek 
and Roman theatre 5 for with a cavea, spacious like that of the 
Greek theatre, it has a Roman scene y as not only appears 
from the position of the scene within the curve of the orchestra, 
but likewise from the great niche in the centre of the scene, 
which is found also at Hierapolis, and is remarked at Nicopolis 
of Epirus, and in some other theatres of Roman construction t* 

The advantage of the Asiatic over the European construc- 
tion in Greek theatres, consisted only in the increase of capa- 
city derived from the obliquity of the two ends of the cavea. 
As the spectators in the upper seats of the two extremities must 
have had a very imperfect view of the scene, the Asiatic con- 
struction may perhaps have been adopted to provide accommo- 
dation for the classes who cared less for the drama than for the 
dancing and dumb-show of the orchestra : and thiese classes 
may perhaps have been more numerous in the Asiatic than in 
the European cities of Greece. 

In Asia Minor the low]er part of the cavea was generally ex- 
cavated in a hill, and the upper part was built of masonry 
raised upon arches ; so that there; was a direct access from the 
level of the ground at the back of the theatre into the middle 
diazoma, either at the two ends of the diazoma, or by arched vo- 

* See Ionian Antiquities, vol. S. pi. 49. 

f Perhaps the theaAre of Laodiceia was accommodated to tlie Ronan 
mode of construction, when that city became the scat of the Roman go- 
vernment in Asia, and when the stadium was converted into an amfdtii' 
theatre in the Roman fashion. See page 245. 
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mitoriesin the intermediate parts of the curve, under the upper 
division of the cavea. The same mode of construction occurred 
also in some of the theatres of European Greece ; though in 
the more ancient theatres of that country it seems to have been 
the common practice to excavate all the middle part of the ca* 
vea and even the seats out of the rock. It seldom happened 
that theatres were constructed in plains, as it added so much 
to the labour and expense of them : instances, however, exist 
at Mantineia and Megalopolis. . 

As the scene and every part of the theatre relating to the 
spectacle stood on level ground at the lowest part of the build* 
ing, it has invariably happened, in all the remaining theatres 
of Greece and Asia, that the parts belonging to the scene have 
been more or less buried in their own ruins, and in those of the ca- 
vea, which rises above them like a crumbling mountain. It is only 
by excavating, therefore, that we can arrive at an exact knowledge 
of the construction of that which is the most important part of 
the Greek theatre : but when circumstances admit of a complete 
examination of the theatres of Hierapolis, Patara, Laodiceia, 
Side, of some in Syria, which are in a remarkable state of pre- 
servation^ and of two or three in European Greece, great light 
may be thrown on many interesting inquiries relating to the an- 
cient drama. 

I may here take the opportunity of observing^ that there are 
no remains of Greek architecture more illustrative of the ancient 
state of society in Greece than the theatres. Comparing them 
with modern works of the same kind, we are astonished at the 
opulence required to collect the materials of those immense edi- 
fices, and afterwards to construct them -, as well as at the effect 
of those customs and institutions, which, in filling the theatre, 
could inspire such a multitude of citizens with a single sentiment 
of curiosity, amusement, or political feeling. It may be said that 
the theatres of Greece are an existing proof of the populous- 
ness of the states of that country, much more convincing than 
. the arguments of those who have endeavoured to confute the re- 
ceived opinion on this subject. No Grecian community was com- 
plete without a theatre. In the principal cities they were from 
350 to 500 feet in diameter, and capable of containing froiii eight 
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or ten to twenty thousand spectators. I have already, in 
another work t, shown some reasons for believing that the 
Greeks were indebted for the invention of these buildings to the 
same city, to which they owed so large a share of their civiliza- 
tion. The Dionysiac theatre at Athens, in the form in which 
it was constructed at the time that ^schylus brought the drama 
to perfection^ seems to have been the original model which, with 
some slight variations, was adopted throughout the Grecian 
states both of Europe and Asia. 

I subjoin the diameters of the principal theatres in existence. 
They were all measured by Mr. Cockerell, except those marked 
D. ', which are from the Missions of the Society of Dilettant . 
All those of Greece Proper I have myself measured ; but. the 
reader will undoubtedly be better satisfied in possessing the 
measurements of Mr. Cockerell. 

THEATRES OF ASIA MINOR. 

Exterior Interior 
Diameter. Diam. 

Ephesus 660 . 240 

Tralles* 540 . 150 

Miletus (D) 472 . 224 

Stratoniceia (D) 390 . 106 

Side 390 . 120 

Sardes* 396 . 162 

Laodiceia (D) . . . 364 . 136 

Myra 360 . 120 

Hierapolis 346 . 100 

Patara 265 . 96 

Teos * (Roman construction) . . . 285 . 70 

Pompeiopolis * (Ditto) 219 . 138 

Limyra 195 . — 

Anemurium (Roman construction) . . 197 . — 

Selinus in Cilicia 114 . — 

Cnidus (D) about 400 . — 

f Topography of Athens, sect. 4. 

* Those marked * are so much ruined, that it is difficult to procure 
an exact measurement. 
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THEATRES IN EUROPEAN GREECE. 

Exterior Interior 
Diameter. Diam. 

Sparta* 453 . 217 

Near Joannina in Epirus 445 . 121 

Argos* 435 . 217 

Syracusa 342 . 114 

Sicyon* 313 . 100 

Mantineia * 227 — 

Delus* 175 . — 

Epidaurus* — , 91 

' Nicopolis in Epirus (Roman constr.) 360 120 

ODEIAf* 

Nicopolis 139 . 93 

Messene (of a singular form^ being 1 1 2 feet long) . 93 

NOTE TO PAGE 229. 

The reader will perhaps be curious to learn something more 
of the Latin inscription of Stratoniceia mentioned in the note 
to page 229 -, which, although it has been more than a century 
in England, and the greater part of that time in the British 
Museum, has never yet been published. It consists of a de- 
cree, very long and wordy, and written in a style strongly 
indicating a declining Latinity, followed by a list of articles 
of provision in most common use among the Romans, with 
prices annexed to each of them. 

The decree makes some allusion to the damages sustained by 
recent incursions of the Barbarians into the Roman empire, and 
to its actual pacific state. It contains repeated reflections on 
the avarice of forestallers, who frustrate the bounty of nature ; 
refers to the plenty which generally reigns in Asia 3 directs that 
those engaged in the traffic of provisions shall never exceed 
the subjoined prices in time of scarcity ; and denounces ca- 
pital punishment against such as shall infringe the decree which 

* See note * in the preceding page. 

f In Asia Minor there still exist Odeia at Laodiceia and Anemurium, 
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is promulgated to the whole world— catted our world : the de- 
cree being as usual in the first person. There is no mention 
however made of the Emperor's name> but there are some ex- 
pressions which seem to indicate that his reign had already been 
of some length. For the following reasons I am inclined to think 
it was a decree of the Emperor Theodosiusi It appears by the 
tailor*s work at the end of the catalogue^ that silken garments 
were in rery common use. Now it is known that, as late as 
the reign of Aurelian^ they were still very rare and expensive; 
and that their use was confined almost entirely to women *. 
The only successors of Aurelian, whose length of reign and sta- 
bility of power were suited to the language of the Inscription, 
are Diocletian, Constantine^ and Theodosius. As Diocletian 
arrived at the empire only ten years after the death of Aurelian, 
it cannot be supposed that the use of silk had in his time be- 
come so common as the Inscription indicates. Constantine 
chiefly triumphed over his Roman rivals ; but the victories of 
Theodosius over the Goths> who under Valens had overrun all 
Thrace, were the peculiar pride and characteristic of the reign 
of Theodosius. Ammianus, who wrote his History in that reig^, 
observes that the use of silken garments, formerly confined to the 
nobility, had then become common among the lower classes t; 
a state of customs which appears to be in exact conformity 
with the prices of the tailors' work in silk in the Inscription, 
as well as with the classification of those articles of dress among 
the other garments used by the common people of that age — 
namely, the rough coat, or birrhus ; the caracallis, or hooded 
cloke, which soon afterwards became the dress of the monks ; 
the Gallic breeches, and the socks. The late date of the 
Inscription is shown by its barbarous style, and the use 
of several words not found in earlier Latin ; but that which 
declares its age more strongly, perhaps, than any other pecu- 
liarity, is the very reduced value of the drachma or denarius, 

* Vopisc. in Aurelian. 

f Sericum ad usus antehac nobilium nunc etiam inferiorum sine uHa 
discretione. Ammian. 1. SS. c. 6. Although silken gannentt were then 
80 common, Ammianus still describes silk» as Virgril and Fliny had done 
three centuries earlier, as a sort of woolly substance (lanugo, canitiefl fron- 
dium) which was combed from a tree in China. 
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in its exchange for the necessaries of life. It n true that the 
prices in the decree are given ae a maximum -, but the value of 
the denarius must have very greatly diminished from that which 
it bore in the two first centuries of the Roman Empire^ when 
butchers' meat was about 2 denarii the pounds and middling 
wheat from 3 to 6 denarii the modius *, — before, under any cir- 
cumstances contemplated by the Roman government, it could 
have been equivalent to an oyster, or the hundredth part of a 
lean goose, it appears from the coins of the early Byzantine 
Emperors, that great liberties were at that period taken with the 
weight of the denarius, and that it varied greatly between the 
time of Constantine and that of the final division of the Empire; 
but its diminution of value seems from this inscription to have 
been much greater than has hitherto been supposed f. 

The Inscription cannot well be referred to a later dme than 
that of Theodosius, as under his sons the Empire was again op- 
pressed by the Barbarians ; and after the final separation of the 
Empire, which took place in their reign, the use of the Iiatin 
language was gradually laid aside in the acts of government of 
the Eastern Empire. 

It would be difficult to deduce any inference as to the date 
of the Inscription from the form of the letters ; more especially 
as the Harleian MS. of Sherard, in which it is preserved, is only 
the copy of a copy. The characters seem to have been executed 
by a Greek engraver, and to have been left unfinished, so that 
the S resembles a Greek gamma, and the A a lambda. The 
following is a specimen of the characters, as nearly as they can 
be represented by printed types. 

ETTEM PERPRAECEPTORMETUriUrXirn 
MUrOFFICIORUMlN tfENITUREITEMODE 
RATORPLACETriQUirCONTRAFORMAM 
ITATUTIHUIUrCONUIXUrFUERITAUDE 
NTIACAPITALIPERICULOrUBICIETUR 

£t semper preceptor metus justissimus iuvenitur esse modera- 
tor. Placet si quis contra formam statuti hujus convictus fuerit 
audentia capitali periculo subjicictur. 

* See Arbuthnot on Ancient Weights, &c. 
f See Rom^ deT Isle, Metrokigie,&c. 
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The following is the list of provisions with their prices. It is 
very possibly that Mr. W. Bankes may have procured a more 
complete copy of the Inscription^ and a longer list. 

It should be observed that the denomination of coin^ here 
expressed by an asterisk, is in the original denoted by the usual 
sign of the denarius, namely X with a transverse line, or an 
asterisk with six points. The sign of quantity here expressed 
byy, which nearly resembles the note in the original, is probably 
S for sextarius, with a transverse line 5 but it may be worthy of 
remark, that this note is not commonly found in ancient manu- 
scripts like the asterisk for drachma or denarius. 

Conditi itaiy unum # viginti qUatuor (^) 
Apsinthi itaiy unum ^ viginti 
Rhosati(®) itaiy unum # viginti 
Item olei 

Olei floris (') itaiyunum.# viginti quatuor 
Olei sequentis itaiy unum # viginti qua .... 
Olei cibari (♦) itaiy unum # duodecim 
Olei raphanini (*) itaiy unum # octo 
Aceti itaiy unum # sex 

Liquaminis (^) primi ital^ unum ^Hf »e 

Liquaminis secundi it&lj^ unum m decem 
. Salis F M (7) unum m centum 

' i.e. one Italian sextarius cost 24 denarii. The sextarius or sextarium 
was in general use among the Greeks under the Roman Government. The 
Greek sextarius contained 15 ounces of oil or 16 of water. Galen deComp. 
Med. 1. l.~L. Faetus ap. Graev. Thes. vol. 11. 

' Conditum, wine mixed with various ingredients ; in the Apsinthium 
the prevuling ingredient was wormwood, and in the Rhosatum roses. Api- 
cius, 1. 1, has given us, the receipt for making these three mixtures. 

' (Oleum) quod post molam primum est, flos.Tlin. H. N. 1. 15. c. 6. ed. 

Harduin. 
* Cibarium, the most ordinary kind of oil used by soldiers, &c., and 

made from the refuse of the olives. Columella, 1. 12. c. 50. 

' Raphaninum, oil of coleseed, or rape. Plin. H. N. 1. 23. c. 49. Dios- 
cor. L I.e. 41. 

' Liquamen : this favourite condiment, also called Ciarum, as having been 

odgtnally obtained from the fish garum, was made by throwing salt on the 

entrails of fish, exposing the mixture to the sun for some time, and then 

sq^Murating the liquid part. This liquor was the liquamen: the residue was 

called Alec. Geopon..L 20. c. ult Plin. H. N.l.SK c.4S. There were other 

kinds of liquamen less commonly used, which are described by Apicius. 
o 
' M was the usual note for modius or modium, the dry measure in most 
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Salis conditi (*) italicumy unum * o 

Mellis optimi itaiy unum * cu 

Mellis secundi ital^unum # vig . . . . 
Mellis foenicini i^) ital^unum « octo 

Item carnis 

Carnis porcins ital po C^) unum * duodecim 

Carnis bubuls ital po unum * octo 

Carnis caprins sive vervecins ital po unum # 

Vulvae CO 1^ po unum * viginti quattuor 
Suminis (**) ital po unum * viginti 
. Ficati (*') optimi ital po unum « sedecim 
Laridi optimi ital po unum # sedecim 
Perns optime petasonis sive Menapics vel 
Ceritanae (^^) ital po unum « viginti 

common use in the time of the Roman Empire, from whence the use of 
the word passed into Italy and France and became the moggio and muid. 
The sextarius in like manner became the setler. Here appear to be two 
modia, that for salt preceded by F, and that for. grain preceded by K. I 
am unable to discover the meaning of this distinction. , 

* Sal condxtum, salt mixed with drugs of several kinds and used for me- 
dicinal purposes. Apic. 1. 1. c. 27. 

* Perhaps mel phoenicinum, the debs or date honey of Egypt and Arabia. 
^ One Italian pound. 

" Vulva virginis porcellae. Apidus calls it vulva sterilis, to distinguish 
it from the sumen. For the mode of dressing these two famous dainties 
see Apicius L 7. 

^ Sumen— abdomen suis cum ubere. Optimum uno die post partum. 
Hin. H. N. 1.1 I.e. 84. 

" Ficatum, in Greek rifswrM, hog*s liver enlarged by a particular mode 
of fatting. The word was originally derived from the fatting of geese with 
figs for a similar purpose— ficis pastum jeeur anserisalbi. Hor. It was said 
to have been the invention of the first Apicius, who lived in the time of the 
Republic, and whose name was assumed by some other subsequent pro- 
fessors of the culinary art. Apicius Ccelius, whose work is extant, appears, 
from the names and descriptions which he gives to some of the dishes or 
sauces, to have lived not long after the reign of Elagabulus. See the pre- 
face to the edition of Apicius, by Dr. Lister, physician to Queen Anoe. 
From ficatum, g'vtutriv, are derived the Italian and modem Grreek words 
fegato, rtf»«ri, used for liver in general. 

^ Fumosce cum pede pemsB, Hor., Petaso and pema appear, firom 
Athenaeus, to have been synonymous, irtrm^Swt, «v vi^^f »aktS^t (L 14. 
c 21.). Pema was perhaps more particularly the ham, and petaso every 
part of the hog similarly cured. Laridum or laidum was the fiit part of the 
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Marsics (^^) ital po unum # viginti 

Adipis recentis ital po unum # duodecim 

Axungise ital po unum # duodecim 

Ungellse — quattuor et Aqualiculum ('^) pretioquo distrahitur 

Isicium ('^) porcinum unciae unius # duod .... 

Isicia bubulaital po unum # decern 

Lucanicarum ('*) ital po unum # sedecem 

Lucanicarum bubularum ital po uno # dec. . 

Fasionus pastus m ducentis quinquaginta 

Fasionus agrestis m centum viginti quinque 

Fasia pasta po . . . « ducentis 

Fasiana non pasta # centum 

Anser pastus m ducentis 

Anser non pastus # centum 

PuUo . . . . # sexaginta 

Perdix # triginta 

Turtur . . # duodecim 
Turtur . . # duodecim 
Turdorum . . # sexaginta 

Palumb # viginti 

Columb , , . . # viginti quattuor 
Attagen # viginti 

bacon. Menapica was the ham of Westphalia, Ceritana that of the Cer- 
dagne in the Pyrenees, the excellence of which is attested by Strabo (p. 162). 

'^ Marsicse, sc. perns. This being of the same price as the two former 
was probably a foreign ham also ; not from the Marsi of Italy, but from 
the Marsi near the mouth of the Rhine. 

^ Ungellae— -ungulsB suum et pedes, Apic. 1. 4. c. 7. Aqualiculum—- 
venter porcinus ; for the mode of dressing it see Apicius, 1. 7. c. 7. 

'^ Apicius has described the mode of making isicia as well of pork as 
of birds, shell-fish, &c. They consisted of the meat minced with a variety 
of condiments, and were made either into tessellae, square cakes, or wrapt 
in a bay leaf; and sometimes they were omentata or inclosed in a membrane 
like our sausages. It sq;>pears from this inscription that their common size 
was about an ounce in weight. The Turkish dolma inclosed in a vine leaf 
seems to be a lineal descendant of the isicium. From salsum isicium is 
derived the Italian salsiccio, and thence saucisse and sausage. 

^ Lucanicae, sausages of a particular kind, originally from Lucania, which 
was famous for its pork. Apicius (1. 2. c. 4.) has described the mode of 
making the Lucanicae. 
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Anas * cuadraginta 
Lepus # centum quinquaginta 
Cunic(ulus) # quadraginta 
. . pe , . viginti 

quadraginta 

sedecim 

Femina 

Coturnices n # numero ducentis 

Sturni decern # viginti 

Aprune ital po # sedicim 

Cervine ital po # duodecim 

Dorcis sive caprse vel damme ital po duodecim 

Porcine lactantis # sedicim 

Agnus M po . . . . # duodecim 

Hedus (^*) M po 1 # duodecim 

Sevi ital po 1 * sex 

Butyri ital po 1 # sedecim 

Item pisces 

Piscis aspratilis (^) marini ital po 1 « viginti quattuor 

Piscis secundi ital po 1 * sedecim 

PLscis fluvialis opt. po 1 # duodecim 

Piscis secundi fluvialis ital po 1 # octo 

Piscisalsi ital po 1 # sex 

Ostrie no centum # centum 

Echini no centum m quinquaginta 

Echini recentis purgati ital^unum # quadraginta 

Echini salsi itaiy unum # centum ^^ 

Sphondili (^^) marini no centum # quinquaginta 

Sagenici (^^) ital po 1 # duodecim 

" The Roman mode of dressing all the birds, game, &c. in the piece- 
ding list may be seen in Apicius. 

^ Pisces aspratiles, quales sunt menilae, scaunis «... De piscibus gene- 
raliter quales invenias alboii carnes habentes, quod genus sunt aspratiles 
.... omnem aspratilempiscem, ut sunt lupi, conri. Flm. Valerian, de Re 
Med. 1. 5. Fish caught in deep water and near rocky shores. The word 
aspratilis is not found in authors of a better time, who use aaxatiliB with 
the same meaning. See Pliny, Columella. 

" Sphondili. Apic. L 9. c. 14. 

"* Sagenici, from ^ay^fn, whence the English word sein : in Latin it wis 
called everriculum, and senred to catch the small firii eaten only by the 
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Sards sive Sardine po 1 # sedecim 

Item Cardus majores no quinque # decern 

Sequentes no decern 

Intibus optima no decern 

Sequentis no decern 

Malvse maximse no VI 

Malvae sequentis decem 

Lactucae optimae no V 

Sequentes no decem # quattuor 
Coliculi optimi no V # quattuor 
Sequentes no X # quattuor 
Cumee (^) optimae fascem I # quinque 
Porri maximi no X # octo 

Sequentes no viginti 

Betas maximsB no V 

Sequentes no X 

Radices maximae 

Sequentes 

Rapae maximae no X 

Sequentes no X 

Ceparum siccarum 

Cepae verdes (*♦) 

Sequentes 

Capparis 

Sisinariorum (•*) ital 

Cucurbitae 

Sequentes 

Melopepones 

Sequentes 

Pepones 

Fasiolorum 

Asparagi Hortulani ...... 

common people, or ^ven as food to the choice fish which some of the rich 
Romans kept in piscinas. See Varro de Re Rust 1. S. c. 17. 

^ Cixme. Apic«— >Cymie. Pltn. Columel. The small tender shoots of the 
cabbage. See Plin. H. N. 1. 19. c. 41. 

** Here and in two other instances below, we find the beginning of the 
.change of viridis into the Italian verde. 

*^ Sisinarii, perhaps the same as Cinarse, artichokes. 
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AsfMutigi Agrestea 

Rusci (««) 

CiceriB 

Fab» virdes 

F&HcioH virdes 

.... etiam 

licitum sit 

Frumenti K »3 : 

Hordei K M unum * 

Ccntenum sive sicale («7) K M unum 

Milipisti K M unum # centum 

o 

Militegri ('«) K M # quinquaginta 
Panicii (^) KM* quinquaginta 

O 

Spelts KM* centum 

o 

Scandulae (^) sive spelUe KM* triginta 

Fabae fressae * centum 

FabsB non fressae ('*) * sexanta .... 

Lenticlae * centum 

Herviliae * octocenta 

PissB fractae ,....* centum 
PisflB non fractae .... * sexacinta 
Ciceris .... * centum 
Hervi .... * centum 
Avenae .... * triginta 



I 



I 



* Ruscus, ID English, butcher's broom; it puts forth many tender 
shoots in the spring, which were eaten tike asparagus. Dioacor. 1. 4. c. 146. 

^ Sicale, in French seigle, rye. The name of this gprain, written secale, 
by PUny, is here in the state of transition to the ^itutXts, sigalis, sigalum, &c. 
of the middle ages. The s3monymous Centenum I have not found in any 
author; it seems to have been derived from the prolific nature of the 

grain, which was supposed to yield a hundred -fold. Secale nascitur 

qualicunque solo cum centesimo grano. Plin. H. N. 1. 1 8. c. 40. 

" Milii pisd and miUi integri formed into single words like Piscisalsi 
above. 

** The grain still called panico in Italy. 

* Scandula. Vegetius, 1. 2. c. 23. 

*^ Fabie fressae and fabie non fressae are expressions of low Latinity for 
fabae fractae and fabae solidae, as panicii and lenticlae are terms of the 
same period for panici and lenticule. 

z 
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Faenigr«ci . . . . # centum 

scripturse versuum no centum 

Tabellanioni in scriptura livelli bel tabulae versibus no 

centum 

Bracario pro excisura et urnatura 

Pro birro qualitatis primae # se 

Pro blrro qualitatis secundse # quadra 

Pro Caracalli majori # viginti # 

Pro Caracalli minori # viginti 
Pro Vracibus # viginti 
Pro Udonibus m quattuor 

Sarcinatori in beste soubtili replicatoris # sex 

Eidem aperturs cum suvsutura sit olosericse # quinquaginta 
Eidem aperturse cum subsutura subsericae (^^) « triginta 
Subsuturae in beste grossiori # quattuor 

NOTE TO PAGE 230. 
Sherard copied the following curious inscription in two places 
at Mylasa : — 

MAT2:2:nAO2EKATOMNaTOMBnMONANE0HKEN 

Mausolus^ who here erects an altar to Hecatbmnus^ was his 
eldest son^ and his successor in the kingdom of Caria. Mau- 
solus married his eldest sister Artemisia^ who on his death 
built the celebrated sepulchre at Halicarnassus called Mauso- 
leum. According to Pliny> Mausolus died in the second year 
of the 106th Olympiad, or before Christ 355. f He was suc- 
ceeded in the regal authority by Artemisia, according to a cus- 
tom which Arrian observes to have been not uncommon in 
Asia X' Artemisia died before the monument of Mausolus was 
finished, and was succeeded by Hydrieus the' second son of 
Hecatomnus, and he by his widow and sister Ada. Ada was 
expelled from Halicarnassus by her brother Pixodarus, the third 

" Oloserica, a cloth entirely silken— subserica, that in which the warp 
only was of silk. For the several articles of dress in this list see the writen 
de Re Vestiariain the 6th volume of Graevii Thesaurus. 

t Plin. Hist Nat 1. 36. c. 4, 6. 
. ^ In the neighbouring province of Lycia, genealogy was reckoned by 
the female side in preference to the male. Herodot 1. 1. c. 173. 
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Non of Hecatomnus > who submitted to the Penians^ and was 
succeeded by the Persian satrap Orontobates, who had married 
his daughter. It was from thiii Persian that Alexander took 
Halicamassus^ after an obstinate defence^ in the year b.c. 334^ 
when he restored the kingdom of Caria to Ada 3 who^ on being 
expelled from the sovereignty by her brother, had remained in 
possession of Alinda f. 

The reduplication of the sigma in Mavo'truXog is found also 
in other proper names of this period of time. The conversion 
of N before B into M, was in conformity with a pronunciation 
which has continued to the present day. Other conversions of a 
similar kind are often found in inscriptions^ : see some exam- 
ples in the Inscriptiones Antiquse of.ChishuU and of Chandler. 

NOTE TO PAGE 248. 

The following are the two inscriptions mentioned in the text 
as containing the name of Tralles, and as having been copied 
by Sherard at Ghiuzdl Hissar. 

I. 

XTHMA THS TEPOT- 

-SIAS KAI 61 ^lAODEBASTOI 

NEOI KAI 01 EN TPAAAE2I 

PnMATOI ETEIMH2AN TIB 

KA nANTXON ETTTXON 

KOIBIAON STPATHraSAN- 
-TA THN NTKTEPINHN 2TPA- 
-THriAN AEKAnPXlTETSAN- 
-TA APrXPOTAMIETSANTA 

EKAANEI2ANTA KQTPATO- 
-PEISANTA THN PfltMAIXlN 

XEITXINHSANTA AHO AIFT- 
-nTOT KAI EHEPrON nOIHSAN 

TA EIS TON SEITON KAI AONTA . 

EIS TO AHMOSION XB^KZ NE- 
-OnOIHSANTA STPATHrHSAN- 
-TA ArOPANOMHSANTA ♦lAO- 



f Strabo, p. 656, Arrian, 1. I.e. 2S. 
z2 
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-TEfMaS ANA@£NTA AE £K THN 
lAIHN KAI TAX EN TH 0*AP10- 

-nnAEI MAPMAPINAS TPAOE- 

-ZA . IB S. . TAIS BASESIN B 
n .TITI02 MH0TBIAN02 K. 

-AHN TON EATTON *IAON 

n. 

MAPKON NHNION ETTTXH 

TON AHIOAOrXlTATON 
rPAMMATEA 
B0TAH2 AHMOT 

XEITHNHSANTA EIPHNAPXH- 
-SANTA STPATHPHXANTA 

AEKAHPnTETXANTA KAI 

AI OAOT TOX ET0T2 nPXlTON 

KAI MONON ^lAOTEIMXlS 

ArOPANOMHSANTA 

KAI @ENTA EAAIOT 

HMEPAS HENTE 

H AAMnPOTATH KAISAPEXIN 

TPAAAIANXIN nOAlX 

EK TXiN lAinN nPOSOAriN 

nPONOHSAMENXlN TH2 ANA2TA- 
-2EG2 TH2 TIMH2 M ATP AHTOIAOT 

lOTAlANOT XPX20*0P0T KAI 

M ATP TPO$IMOT rPAMMATEXiS. 

NOTE TO PAGE 253. 

In the annexed plate are plans^ on a small scale^ of the thea- 
tre and palsstra of Hierapolis, from the drawings of Mr. Coc- 
kerel!. I know of only two other palaestrae^ or gymnasiat> 
in a state of preservation sufficient to give any useful informa- 
tion on the subject of these buildings^ whose spacious chambers 
and massy walls show the importance which was attached to 
them by the anciepts. 

f At Alexandria Troas and Ephesui. For their plans see Antiquities 
of loniai part 2, pL 40» 54. 
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Near the mineral sources which rise in the centre of the site 
\[>f Hierapolis^ Mr. Cockerell observed the Plutonium or mephi- 
tic cavern^ which eluded the search of Pococke and of Chand- 
ler. Dio accurately remarks that it was situated below the 
theatre^ Strabo says that it was fatal to oxen placed within its 
influence^ and both he and Dio assert that they exposed birds to 
it^ which fell dead immediately, Mr. C. found several small birds 
lying dead near the grotto -, and though he tried its effects on a 
fowl for a whole day without any result^ he was assured by the 
inhabitants that it was sometimes fatal to their sheep andoxen^ 
but that it was not always equally dangerous. The ancient au- 
thors who have mentioned this Plutonium are Strabo (p. 629.) 
Pliny (1. 2. c. 95.) Dion Cassius (1. 68. c. 27.) Apuleius (de 
Mundo)^Ammianus (1.23. c.6.)^and Damascius(ap. Photii Bibl. 
p. 1054.) 

NOTE TO PAGE 259. 
Pliny (1. 36. c. 21.) says, the temple of Ephesus was built 
'* in solo palustri ne terree motus sentiret aut hiatus timeret.*' 

NOTE TO PAGE 265. 

N^r. Cockerell has been so kind as to furnish me with the 
following note on the antiquities of Sardes : — 

'^ Sardes was magnificently situated on one of the roots of 
Mount Tmolus, which commands an extensive view to the 
northward oyer the valley of the Hermus, and the country be- 
yond it. To the south of the city, in a Small plain watered by 
the Pactolus, stood the temple, built of coarse whitish marble. 
The western front was on the bank of the river ; the eastern 
under the impending heights of the Acropolis. 

" Two columns of the exterior order of the east front, and 
one column of the portico of the pronaus, are still standing, 
with their capitals : the two former still support the stone of 
the architrave, which stretched from the centre of one column 
to the centre of the other. The columns are buried nearly 
to half their height in the soil, which has accumulated in the 
valley since their erection 5 chiefly, it is probable, by the de- 
struction of the hill of the Acropolis, which is continually 
crumbling, and which presents a most rugged and fantastic 
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outline. On the edges of its summit the remains of the an- 
cient walls are still observable in many places. I was told that, 
four years ago^ three other columns of the temple were still 
standing, and that they were thrown down by the Turks, for 
the sake of the gold which they expected to find in the joints f. 

'* Besides the three standing columns which I have men- 
tioned, there are truncated portions of four others belon^ng to 
the eastern front, and of one belonging to the portico of the 
pronausj together with a part of the wall of the cella. When it 
is considered that these remains are 25 feet above the pavement, 
it cannot be doubted that an excavation would expose the great- 
er part of the building : even now, however, there is sufficient 
above the soil to give an idea of the dimensions of the tem- 
ple, and to show that it was one of the most magnificent in 
Greece ; for though in extent it was inferior to the temples of 
Juno at Samus, and of Apollo at Branchidse, the proportions of 
the order are at least equal to those of the former, and exceed 
those of the latter. The following plan and elevation will illus- 
trate what I have just stated : the shading expresses those 
parts which still remain in their places above the soil. 

" The dimensions are as follow : — 
Diameter of the exterior columns, at about 35 feet F. Id. 

below the capital . 6 44- 

Diameter of the exterior columns under the capital 5 6{ 
Diameter of interior columns under the capital . . 6 0|- 
Diameter of the same under the caps 5 3 

" The height of the entire column has been assumed from the 
proportions of those at Branchidse, Miletus, &c. The stone A 
must have weighed 25 tons, and that above the centre interco- 
lumnium was still larger. 

'^ The capital, appeared to me to surpass any specimen of 
the Ionic I had seen in perfection of design and execution. I 
suppose the temple to have been an octastyle dipterus, with 
seventeen columns in the flanks 3 though in regard to the num- 
ber in the flanks, I am more guided by the proportion of the other 

f Peyssonel, in a rude drawing of the temple made in the year 1?5C^ 
represents six columns and a part of the cell standing. Three of the co- 
lumns were surmounted by an entablature. 
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dipteral temples uf the Ionic order than by any proof that can 
be derived from the ruins in their present state. The gradual 
diminution of the intercolumnia from the centre of the front to 
the angles^ is remarkable, and, I believe, without any other ex- 
ample. The larger intercolumnium in the centre is indeed 
found in the temple of Diana at Magnesia ; and is recommend- 
ed by Vitruvius lib. iii. c. 1 1 : the contraction of the interco- 
lumnia, in the flanks is exemplified in the temple of Samus. The 
smaller diameter of the interior columns is not uncommon in 
Greek temples : the capitals resembled those of the exterior or- 
der. The flutings are not continued in any of the columns be- 
low the capital ; which 1 conceive to be a proof that this temple, 
like that of Apollo Didymeus, was never finished. 

"The great height of the architrave, the peculiar style of the 
design and workmanship, and the difference of intercolumnia 
in the faces and in the flanks of the peristyle, I cannot but re- 
gard as tokens of high antiquity -, and perhaps we may consider 
as no less so the vast size of the stones employed in the archi- 
trave 3 and the circumstance of their being single stones, whereas 
in the temple of Didyma and in the Parthenon there were two 
blocks in the same situation f. In subsequent times the du- 
rability ensured by this massive mode of construction was sa- 
crificed for appearances, and for a more easy result. 

" The merit of the very ancient architects in overcoming such 
a difficulty, and the great expense incurred by it, may be illus- 
trated . by the practical observation, that the price of the cubic 
foot of stone is doubled and trebled, according to size, as well in 

t The reasons which Mr. Cockerell here gives for believing that the 
temple of Sardes was a building of very high antiquity, render it probable 
that it was the work of one of the kings, or perhaps of several successive 
kings, of the Lydian dynasty ; which began under Gyges in 715, B. C, and 
ended with the capture of Sardes by Cyrus in'545. It was undoubtedly 
in the same period, when the power and opulence of Samus were at their 
height, that the magnificent temple of Juno in that island was construct- 
ed ; and it was probably about the same time that the inhabitants of the 
little island of ^gina, which was then sufficiently powerful to rival Samus 
and even Athens, constructed the temple of Jupiter Panellenius. The 
temple t)f Sardes was burnt by the lonians in the year 503. It may have 
been repaired, but it is not probable that it was entirely rebuilt after that 
misfortune. 
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the quanyingas in the carriage and setting. Modern architecture 
has indeed succeeded in producing buildings of immense bullc, 
1)utthey cannot be kept together without continued repair ; and 
the triumphislittlemore than that of balancingaskeleton onita 
legs. In some late works onlv, such as the recent artificial 
dockf! and basins, have we imitated the solidity of the ancients." 
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On the north side of the Acropolis of Sardes, overlooking the 

▼Alley of the Hermus, is a theatre^ attached to a stadium : in 

• the manner of which we find several examples in Asia Minor. 

The stadium is near 1000 feet in lengthy the theatre near 400 

in diameter." 

The subjoined plate is intended to show the relative propor- 
tions of the principal temples of Asia Minor^ as well with each 
other as with the four most celebrated temples of European 
Greece. All these plans^ except the firsts are formed from 
observations made by skilful architects^ on the existing ruins of 
the buildings. 

1. Temple of Diana at Ephesus, — ^Vitruvius mentions this 
building as an example of the class of temples which he calls 
dipterus ; and one of the characters of which^ according^to him^ 
is, that of having eight columns in front. His words, however, 
are ambiguous, and I am disposed to think that he alludes, not 
to the temple which existed in his time, but to the original work 
of Chersiphron of Cnossus, and his son Metagenes, who were 
eotemporaries of Theodorus and Rhoecus, the architects of the 
Heraeum of Samus -, and whose building, after having been en- 
larged by another architect, was destroyed by fire in the year 
B.C. 356 : for it was not until then that the edifice was begun, 
which, after 220 years employed in its construction> was in 
perfection in the time of the Roman empire -, when it was no- 
ticedby Strabo, Pliny, and Vitruvius t« In any case, as the ex- 
pression of Vitruvius forms part of his absurd classification of 
temples X> it deserves not much weight in contradiction to the 

f ftin. Hist Nat. L 16. c; 79. 1. 36. c. 21, 56, Strabo, p. 640. Vitruv. 
^ praef. in L 7. . 
.^** Dipteroa autem octastylos et proiiao et postico, sed circa aedemdu- 
plices habet ordines coluxnnarum sicut est aedes Quirini Dorica, et Ephe- 
siae Diailae lonica a Chersiphrone constituta.** Vitr. L 3. c 2. 
- Such is his definition of the dipterus which he confines to octastyle tem- 
ples ; although we find that all the decastyle temples in existence are dipte^ 
jral, that is to say, that they have a double range of columns round the cell. 
In like manner he defines the peripteri as haying six columns in front, 
though all temples with a greater number of columns in front are in fact 
peripteral, or having a cell surrounded with columns. Thus also he 
•defines the hypsBthri as temples having ten columns in front, though we 
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description of the buildiiig by Pliny^ whose prindpal data will be 
found (on the supposition that the temple was decastyle) to agree 
in a remarkable manner with each other^ as well as with some 
cyther great examples of the Ionic order. Pliny relates that the 
temple was 220 feet in front, and 425 long, and that the dia- 
meter of the columns was one eighth of the height, which was 
60 feet. The columns, therefore, were 7^ feet in diameter ; 
and the intercolumnia of the front, supposing them to have 
been all equal, were 16 feet, or only 9 inches less than tbeeu- 
style proportion of Vitruvius 3 which is 2 j times the diameter 
of the column. 

It has been thought that the side of this temple, having been 
less than double the front, the number of columns on the sides 
must also have been less than double the number in the fronts. 
But this is by no means a necessary consequence 5 on the con- 
trary, we find that in the temples of Samus and Branchidse^ both 
of which had one column more in the flank than in the front, 
the side is less than double the front 3 and that the breadth ex- 
ceeds half the length, even in a greater proportion than it did, 
according to the numbers of Pliny, in the temple of Ephesus. 
There is no reason, therefore, why the Ephesian temple, like 
the temples of the same order, which most nearly approached 
it inmagnitude, namely those of Samus and Branchidse, should 
not have had 21 columns in the sides. In regard to its total 
number of columns, which in our copies of Pliny is 1 27, there 
is evidently some error, as the number could not have been 
uneven. It is very possible that the early copiers of Pliny 
made the common oversight of omitting an unit, writing cxxvii. 
instead of cxxviii. ^ for such would have been the number if we 
suppose that there was a triple row of columns before the ves- 
tibule of the cell in front, as in the temples of Samus and Sardes, 
and also at the opposite end, as in the Olympium of Athens 3 
together with four columns between the Antse at either end of 
the cella, as the general construction of Greek temples ren- 
ders highly probable. 



know that the Parthenon and the temple of Pelphi, neither -of which had 
;k> many columns, were hypsthral, or with a part of the cella open to the 
sky. But» in truth, Vitruvius himself often forgets his own definitions, 
and uses the Greek terms- just mentioned according to their real meaning. 
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As it C£mnot be cerUdn whether Pliny refers to the Greek or 
Roman foot in this example^ I have drawn the little plan in the 
plate by the same scale of English feet used for the other fi- 
gures. The English foot being somewhat greater than the 
Roman, and smaller than the Greek, the error must be very 
trifling, whether Pliny used the Greek or Roman. 

2. Temple of Juno at Satnus. — Herodotus has prepared us 
for the magnificence of this building. He names it, together with 
the temple of Ephesus, as the most admirable of all the wofts 
of the Grecians 3 and in another place he calls it the largest 
temple of which he has any knowledge t. Hence it appears 
that the Herseum of Samus was larger than the Artemisium of 
Ephesub as the latter existed in the time of Herodotus. 

Although only one column of the Herseum deprived of its ca- 
pital is now standing, its plan was ascertained by Mr. Bed- 
ford, one of the architects who accompanied Sir William Gell 
in the second Asiatic Mission of the Dilettanti. The length 
was 346 feet, the breadth 189. It was a decastylus dipterus, 
had 10 columns in front, 21 on the sides, a triple row in the 
pronaus, and a double row of four columns between the antee 
at the entrance of the cella in front. The columns were about 
7 feet in diameter at the bottom of the shaft, and about 60 feet 
high. The intercolumniation in the two fronts was 14 feet, 
in the flank only ]Q|-feet, and in the flank of the pronaus 
something still less. There was no appearance of fluting jn 
the columns. The material was the white and blueish-gray 
marble of the island. 

3. -Temple of Apollo Didymeus at Branchida in the Milesia. 
— rOf this building there -remain two columns with the archi- 
trave, still standing : the remainder is an immense mass of ruin. 
The proportions of the order are more slender than those of 
Samus and Sardes, their height being 63 feet, with a diameter 
of 67 feet at the base of the shaft. The architrave is lower, 
and the building much less ancient than those two temples. It 
was a decastylus dipterus, with 2 1 columns in the flanks, and 
4 between the ants of the pronaus : in all 112. The fluting 

f Meaning the largest Greek temple • for in the other passage just al- 
luded to, he names it for the purpose of adding that it was smaller than 
the labTtinth of Moerisin Egypt Herod. 1. 2. c. 148. 1. 3. c. 6a 
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of the columns is finished only in the exterior order -, in the 
interior it exists only under the capital f* The material of 
the temple is white marble — in some parts blueish. 

4. Temple of Cybebe at Sardes. — Of this the foregoing note 
of Mr. Cockerell^ the only person who has measured it with 
care, has furnished the reader with all that is known. The plan 
is constructed on the supposition, not yet sufficiently proved, 
that it had 17 columns on the sides, and not more than a dou- 
ble row at the back of the cella. Of the other particulars Mr. 
C.*s measurements leave no doubt. 

5. The Temple of Artemis Leucophryene — which is now a 
mere heap of ruins, among other remains of the city of Magne- 
sia on the Mseander. Its material is white marble, not of the 
purest kind. The length is 198 feet, the breadth 106 j mea- 
sured, as usual, on the upper step of the stylobate. There were 
8 columns in the fronts and 15 in the sides, measuring 4 feet 8 
inches in diameter at the bottom of the shaft. The number of 
columns was only 56 ; this temple being the example which 
Vitruvius has given of the pseudodipterus, a mode of construc- 
tion by which 38 columns were saved, and a larger space 
was left for the reception of the people in the peristyle. The 
central intercolumnium of the temple of Magnesia is found to 
be three-fourths of a diameter greater than the other interCo- 
lumnia ; and we are informed by Vitruvius that such was exactly 
the proportion of the central intercolumnium to the others in 
the eustylus, a disposition so called as being the most harmo- 
nious mode of proportioning the diameters to the intercolum- 
nia. The other intercolumnia, however, of the temple of Mag- 
nesia do not bear so large a proportion to the diameter of the 
column, as the eustylus required. — ^Vitruvius informs us that 
Hermogenes of Alabanda, the architect of the temple of Mag- 

f The fluting under the capital forming part of the same block as the 
capital, was executed, together with it, before the column was erectbd— 
the remainder of the fluting was the last operation after the columns were 
erected ; and hence it happens that we so often find the columns of Greek 
buildings fluted only under the capitals. The time and labour required 
for the fluting finished with that perfection which the Greeks required, 
were so great that it was often deferred until political circumstances no lon- 
ger admitted of it&^xecution ; the temple meantime being complete, with 
the exception of this ornament. Almost all the great edifices of antiquity 
attest that such immense undertakings are seldom ever finished. 
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netia^ was the inventor both of the Pseudodiptenis and £u- 
stylus ; but in regard to the former at leasts his merit seems not 
to have been very greats as we now find from the observations 
of two architects, Messrs. Hartis and Angell, who have lately 
resided six months at Selinus in Sicily for the purpose of exa- 
mining the magnificent ruin's at that place, which are much 
more ancient than the time of Uermogenes, that the great tem- 
ple of Jupiter as well as one of the hexastyles was constructed 
on the principles of the pseudodipterus. 

6. The Temple of Bacchus at Teos. — The ruins of this build-^ 
ing afiPord only the diameter of the column (about 3 feet 8 
inches at the base), with a few less important details of the other 
parts of the construction. But we have some means of judging 
of the dimensions of the temple, from its being the example 
of the eustylus given by Vitruvius, who informs us also that 
it was a hexastylus monopterus f. The columns therefore being 
3.8 in diameter, and the intercolumniation of the eustylus 
being 3 diameters in the centre with 2| in the four other in- 
tercolumnia, the total length of the front must have been about 
64 feet on the upper step, which is very nearly the breadth of 
another Ionic hexastyle, namely the temple of Minerva at 
Priene. If we suppose the number of columns in the sides at 
Teos to have been the same as at Priene, namely 11, these 
two temples must have been nearly equal in length as well as 
in breadth. It seems highly probable that such was the num- 
ber of columns in the sides at Teos, because Vitruvius, who 
chiefly extracted his theoretical system from the commentaries 
of the great architects of the Asiatic temples, prescribes the 
number of columns in the hexastyle to be not more than 11. 
One of those Asiatic writers, we know, was Hermogenes the ar- 
chitect of the temple at Teos ; and he also was the inventor 
of the eustylus or beautiful proportion, of which this temple 
was an example %, 

f Vitruv. 1. 3. c. 3. 1. 7. prasf. Jocundus, in his edition of VitniTius» 
reads octastylus ; but all the best manuscripts have hexastylon or exasty-* 
Ion. See Schneider's Note. , 

t It is probable that the obsenrations of Vitruvius on the eustylus and 
pseudodipterus contain merely the ideas and names of Hermogenes, made 
into a system ; and that no other examples of these two classes were 
known to Vitruvius tlmn the temples of Teos and Magnesia. Selinus de- 
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7. Although the temple of Minerva at Priene seems^to have 
closely resembled that of Bacchus at Teos in the length and 
breadth, its other proportions were different, the intercolumnia 
being smaller in proportion to the diameter of the cojumn, 
which measures four feet and a quarter at the bottom of the 
shaft. The shaft was 38 feet high and fluted. The material of 
the temple, as well as of the other buildings of the city, was 
the stone of the mountain on which it stands — a blue and white 
marble, not of a very compact texture. 

Vitruvius has not spoken of the temple of Sardea, probably 
because it was already in ruins in his time. The other six just 
enumerated are the great examples of the Ionic order to which 
he has particularly alluded, and which happen also to be the 
temples of Asiatic Greece of which the existing ruins furnish 
us with the most satisfactory details. There were other temples 
of great celebrity in that country ; particularly those of Apollo 
at Grynium and at Clams, of Hercules at Erythrae, and of 
Minerva at Phocsea, to which we may add that of Cyzicus de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Antoninus Pius f > but 
no remains of these edifices, except that of Clarus, which is 
stated by Captain Beaufort to have been of the Doric order, 
have yet been discovered. 

NOTE TO PAGE 268'. 

To the testimony of Livy as to the Phrygius might have 
been added that of Appian ^ but it is evident that in the descrip- 
tion of the battle of Magnesia both the historians have drawn 
from the same source, namely Polybius, and Appian is less par- 
ticular than Livy as to the topography of the position. 

stroyed by the Carthaginians was perhaps in his time nearly in the same 
shapeless state of ruin that it is now. 

I Plin. H.'N. 1. 36. c. 22. Dion. Cass. 1. 70. ad fin. Dio says the co- 
lumns were nr^uo^vtM fuv ^eix^t ^^*f ^* vtrrnMfrm ifnx^t !*«#r*f wJ- 
r^as fuist a description which, ^true, justifies his assertion, that the tern, 
pie was the largest in existence. 
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ACMONIA, 167 

Addlia^ town and port of, 133. 
The ancient Attaleia, 193. 
Geographical remarks on the 
ancient places on the road 
from Adsuia to Shugut^ 144- 
170 

Mgad, or Ayia, site of^ 208 

Agameia^ town and port of^ 276 

Agmonia^ 25 note 

Ak-serai^ 75 

Ak-shehr, the ancient Jullse or 
Juliopolis, 59 

Alabanda^ investigation of the 
site of, 230-236 

Aladan river, the Scopas of an- 
cient geographers, 80 

Alara village, 129. Fortified 
hill of, 130. Probably the 
ancient Ptolemais, 197 

Alaya, town and port, history 
and present state of, 12.5> 
126. Journey thence to Ala- 
ra 129 

Aleium Plain, 180,215 

Alexandria Troas, 273 

Alibey Kidi, village, 95 

Allah-Shehr, 25 

AltunTash, village, 139. Route 
. thence to Kut4ya, 140 

Aludda, 25 no^e, 167 

Amanus, Mount, remarks on the 
passesof, 209, 210 

Amorium, ancient history and 
site of, 86-88 

Amyzon, ruins of, 237, 238 



Anaxia, 197 

Anazarba, 218 

Anchiale, 179. Historical no- 
tice of, 214 

Ancyra, 90 note. Various itine- 
raries to and from that place, 
72, 73. Probable site, 168, 
169 

Andabilis, site of, ascertained, 

74 

Andriace, or Andrdki, the port 
of Myra, 183 

Anemurium, or Anamdr/ 178, 
199,200 

Antiocheia of Pisidia, remarks 
on the Roman road to, from 
Apameia, 163, 164 

Antiocheia in Cilicia, site of, 
218. In Caria, 249 

Antiphellus, notice of the ruins 
of, 127, 185 

Antonine Itinerary, illustrations 
of, 25 note, 72, 73, 74. Most 
to be depended on, 75. Cor- 
rected, 82 

Apameia Cibotus, summary of 
ancient evidences for deter- 
mining the site of, 156-1 62. 
Its probable site, 26. Re- 
marks on the Iloman road 
from Apameia to Antiocheia 
of Pisidia, 163, 164— to &vn- 
nada, 164, 165^ and to Do- 
rylaeum, 165, 166 

Aperle, 188 

Aphrodisias, or the city of Ve« 
2 a 
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HUB, 204. Its probable site, 
250 

Apollonia^ probable site of^ 1 63, 
164 

Arabissar, the probable site of 
Alabanda, 233; 234 

Archalla, site of, 65 

Arohelaium or Arcelaio, 25 

Archelais, site of, 75. Itinera- 
ries to and from thence, 73 

Argeeus, Mount, 45 

Arffennum, Cape, 263 

Arkhut-khan, 42 

Arsinoe, 178. Its probable site, 
201, 202 

Arycanda, site of, 187 

Arycandus river, 187 

Ascania,Lake, the modern Bur- 
dur, 145, 146 

Ascanius, Lake, scenery of, de- 
scribed, 7, 8 

Asia Minor, physico-geographi- 
cal structure of the central 
part of, 51,52,91,92. Il- 
lustrations of its ancient po- 
litical and progressive geo- 
graphy, 51, 53-90.. On the 
ancient places on the south- 
ern coast of Asia Minor, 1 70- 
218. Comparative geogra- 
phy of the western and north- 
ern parts of Asia Minor^ 219- 
312 

Attaleia, city, notice of, 175. 
Remarks on its geographical 
situation, as stated by Strabo, 
192,193 

Augae, 197 

Axylus, region of, 65 ^ described, 
66 

Azanitis, district, 168 

Baias^ or Bay^, site of, 208 
Barg^lia, site of, 229 
Beiad, the ancient Beudos Ve- 
tus, 56 



Beri&m-Kalesi, ancient ruins at, 
128 

Bidjikli, 133, 134 

Bithynia, notice of the principal 
places in, 307 

Bithynium, site of, 309 

BranchidflB, curious inscription 
in boustrophed()n at, 239, 
240 notes. Proportions of 
the temple of Apollo Didy- 
meus at, 348 

Bulwuddn, village, notice of, 

37» Journey thence to Ak- 

shehr, i6id. 38-40. Stands on 

the site of the ancient IloXt;- 

?oroy, 53 

Burdur, town and salt lake of, 
137, 138. Road thence to 
Ketsiburlu described, 138.— 
The lake of Burdur the Asca- 
nia of ancient geographers, 
145, 146 

Butshuklu, town, notice of, 135 

Cabalis, 147 

Caballucome, 90 

Cadi, probaUe site of, 169 

Csesareia, site of, 271 

Caicus river, course of, 269. 
Notice of principal places in 
the valley of the Caicus, 269- 
272 

Calycadnus river. 111. Valley 
of the Calycadnus, 116 

Cappadoda, one of the prefec- 
tures of, why called Cilicia, 
63, 64. Cappadocia Antio- 
chiana, 65 

Carallis or Caralleia, site of, 69 

Caramanian mountaineers, con- 
dition of, 1 13 

Caria, notice of the principal 
places in, 229-254 

Carmylessus, 173, 182 

Carura, city and hot baths of, 
251 
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Garyanda^ bland, now «. pen- 
insula, 227, 228 

Castabaia, 64 

Castel Rosso, island, present 
state of, ^7. Inscription 
found there, \84fv>te 

Catacoo^ of Pog^nlv describ- 
ed, 22, 23, 34, 35. Remarks 
on the sculpture thereon, 26- 
28. And inscriptions, 29, 
30. One of the^e catacombs 
the tomb of Midas, 30-33 

.Catarrh^tes, riv^, 159, 175, 
191 

.Cavaii^ije, Ci^pe, 205 

Caystrus, notice of towns in th^ 
yalley of the, 256-258 

Cebrenifi, site ofj 274 

Cehenas, 156, 158 

Celenderis, remains of, describ- 
ed, 115,116 

£,eiyi|ieia, site ^f, 118 

Oestrus, river, 175, 194 

Chalcetor, site of, 237 

Charadrus, 1/7, 199 

Chelidoniae Islands, 174, 185 

Christians of Asia Minor, con- 
dition of, 7 

Cibyra, site of, 148. Cibyra mi- 
nor, vestiges of, noticed, 196 

Cibyratis, fstrictof, 147 

.CiMcia and the Cilician Taurus, 
63, 64. Description of by 
Ammianus, 319. Tpwns in the 
district of Cilicia Tracheia, 
116,117. Strabo's descrip- 
tion of Cilicia Tracheia (or 
rugged) and Pedias (or plain) 
176-180. Geographical lUus- 
^tratipns of it, 197:218 

Cissides, promontory of, 182 

Cisthene, islands 173, 184 

Clanudda, 25 note 

Claudiopolis, site of, 117> 319 

Climax, Mount, passage of, by 
Alexander, 174, 175, 190 



Cnidus, ruin^ and inscription at, 

226 note 
Colossse, site of, 254, 255 
Conni, or Conna> 25 note. Pr,o- 

bablesiteof, 166 
Coracesium, historical npticeof, 

177, 197, 198 
Cormaa^, 155 
Corycus, coast of, 174, 189. 

Promontory, 178. Now an 

island, 212. Port, 262, 263 
Corydalla, 184 
Cotyaeium, 24, 145, 167 
Cragus, mount, 173, 182, 177, 

199 
Crambusa, island, 174, 189 
Cressa, haibour, 222, 223 
Cretopolis, 149 
Crusaders, march of, illustrated, 

313-318 
Cuballum, 89 
Cyana, 188 
Cybebe, plan oi the teii(i le of, 

at Sardes, with observations, 

342-346 
Cybistm, site qi, ascertained, 

63 
Cydnus, river, course of, 214 
Cydrara, probable site of, 251 
Cyprus, island, passage to, 118. 

Town and port oif Tzerina, ib. 

Journey thence to Lefki^ia, 

119-121. To Larnaka, 121. 

Return to Tzerina, 122. 
Cyssus, port, site of, 262, 

263 
Cyzicus, site of, 260 

Dacibyza, or Aoautvl^a, site of, 

determined, 9 
Dana, the same a» the ancient 

TVana, 61. Ruins of this 

place, 62 
D'Anville, mistake of, corrected, 

41, 55 
Dai^hash^r^ village of, 131 
2 A 2 
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Dil^ ferry of, 5. This place how 
formed, 10 

Dinglar, the probable site of the 
ancient Celsens, 156-158 

Diocie8areia,probablesite of^ 11 7 

Docimia, 25. Site and quarries 
of, 54, 55 

Dogan-hiss&r^ district of^ 43 

Doganlu, valley, catacombs of^ 
22, 23, 34, 35. Remarks on 
the sculpture thereof, 26-28. 
And on the inscriptions there- 
on, 29, 30^ 3 1 . Date of the 
principal monument, 32 

Dombai, valley and town of, 138. 
The ancient Tobe, 153. Route 
thence to Sandukli described, 
139 

Doric Dialect, prevalence of, 
227, 228, notes 

Dorileo, 25 note 

Dorylaeum, plain and river of, 
18, 19,317. Site of this town 
determined, 19. Remarks on 
the Roman road thither, from 
Apameia Cibotus, 165, 166. 
And from Dorylaeum to Phila- 
delpheia, 167-169 

Draco, river, course of, ascer- 
tained, 9. Disasters of thie 
first crusaders among its pas- 
ses, 10 

Edrentis, site of, 272 

Elaeussa, 178. Present state of 
this place, 213 

Emir-dagh, mountainous range 
of, 66 

Kphesus, temple of Diana at, 
258. Account of its relative 
proportions, 346, 347. Why 
no remains of it are left, 259 
note 

Epiphaneia, city, site of, 217 

Ereasteria, mines of, 271 

Erkle, the ancient Archalla, 65 



Ermen^k, 117 

Ermen^k-su river. Hi 

Ersek, 10 

Eski-hissar, 229 

Eski-shehr, town of, 17. Stands 
on the site of the ancient Do- 
ryleeum, 18. Journey thence 
to Seid-el-Gh&zi, 20 

Etenna, 149 

Etennenses, 149 

Eucarpia, 25, note. Its probable 
site, 166 

Eumeneia, site of, 156. In- 
scription found there, 157iiote 

Eumenia, or Eumenia Fella, 25 

Euphorbium, 165 

Euromus, site of, 237 

Eurymedon, river, 194 

Eusebeia ad Taurum, site of, 61 

Feny of the Dil, 5 
Fortifications, Turkish, notice 
of, 41 

Gagae, port, site ot, IS5, 186 

Germa, orYerma^ 25 

Germanicopolis, or Germano- 
polis, probable site of, 310, 
311 

Ghebse, or Givyza (town), no- 
tice of, 4, 5. Description of 
the road thence to Kizder- 
w^nt, 5-7. Stands on the 
site of the ancient Dacibyza, 9 

Glaucus, river, 157 

Gulnar, village, 113. Ancient 
ruins there described, 113, 
114 

Hadrianopolis, 271. Its proba- 
ble site, 309 
Hamaxia, 177> 198 
Hamaxitus, site of, 273 
Harpasa, town, probable site of, 

249 
Harpasus, river, course of, 249 
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Hazret Meylaiia^ aturkish taint » 
tomb of, 50 

Helenopolis, 10,314, 315 

Heracleia, site of, 237. Ruins 
of, 238, 239 

Hermus, river, course of, 169, 
266-268. Principal places in 
the valley of Hermus, 264, 
265 

Hierapolis, ruins of, 252, 253. 
Plan of the theatre and pa- 
laestra of. 341 

Hierus, ri'ifer, 80 

Homer's account of the Grecian 
encampment against Troy 
elucidated, 298-302. And of 
the pursuit of Hector by 
Achilles, 303-305 

Hypxpa, site of, 256 

Ilgun, village, 42. Stands on 
the site of the ancient Phi- 
lomelium, 59. Its lake, the 
Trogitis of Strabo, 69 

llistra, 102 

Ilienses, village of,. 275 

Ilium, new, site of, 275 

Inekbazar, the site of the ancient 
Magnesia, 243-248 

In-6ghi, villag-e, 142. Journey 
thence to Shughut, 143 

Inscription, near Seid-e]-Gh4zi, 
20. On the sculptured rock 
of Doganlu, 30, 31. At La- 
dik, 44. At Karam&n, lOO. 
At Eumeneia, 157 note. At 
Castel Rosso, 184 note. In 
the ruins of Oljrmpus, 186 
note*. At R6dos, 224 note. At 
Cnidus, 226 note. Of Strato- 
niceia, 229,329-33 1 . At My- 
l|U9a, 338. In boustrophedon 
at Branchids, 239, 240 notes. 
At Olympia, 240 note, 241 
note. At Magnesia, 245, 246, 
notei. At Nysa, 339, 340 



Ionia, notice of the principal 

places on the coast of, 260- 

264 
Isaklti, district and viUage of, 

described^ 38-40 
Isiouda, 153 
Isium, tower of, 1 87 
Isnik» or Nicxa, present state 

of, IK Journey thence to 

Lefke, 12 
Itineraries, ancient, illustrated, 

25 note, 67, 69, 72-74, 76- 

78, 87, 154-170 

Jerusalem Itinerary, illustra- 
tions of, 72, 73, 74 

Jullse, or Juliopolis, 25 note. Its 
site ascertained, 59. Origin 
of its name, 78, 79. Its situ- 
ation described, 79, 80. Its 
commercial and political ad- 
vantages, 81. Its distance 
from Nicsa, 72. Distan<;eof 
Ancyra from Juliopolis, t6td. 

*Kadi1n Ki(ii, or Kanun-han&» 
village, 43 

K&kava, 127 

Kar4burnu, cape, 196 

Karadagh, or the Black Moun- 
tain, 45, 95 

Karahisslir, the site of the an<- 
cient Cybistra, 63 

Karageli, the ancient Coralis» 
or Caralis, 69 

Karam&n, mountains of, 45. 
Plain of, 97. The town of 
Karaman described, 98, 99 

Karamaniu, description of, trans- 
lated from Strabo, 173, 180. 
Illustrations of it, 181 -2 18 

Kassab4, village, described, 95, 
96. Journey thence to Ka- 
ram&n, 96 

KaoYsXofvCoy, island, notice of, 
127 
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Kel^nderi, riiins of, 115, 116 

Ketsiburlu, 138. The ancient 
Apollonia probably situated 
near this place, 1 63, 1 64 

Kifu^a, notice of, 4, 5, 9 

Kilisa Hissdr, or the Castle of 
Kilisa, 61. Stands on the 
site of the ancient Tyana, 
Urid, Ancient ruins of it, still 
in existence, 62 

Kirihir, river, the Hierus of 
anfcient geographefs, 80 

Kitik-su, or Sky-blue river. 111 

Kizderw^nt, or the pass of the 
jBitls, description of, 6, 7 ' 

Khdradra, 123 

Kodtis, river, 169 

Koehler (General), JoUrney of, 
from Ad^lia to Shugut, 1 27- 
143. Geographical observa- 
tions on the ancient places 
6ccurrihg in^ his route, 144- 
170 

Konla, town, modern istate of, 
46. Interview of the author 
with the Pasha of, 47, 48. De- 
scriptionof the place, 49, 50. 
Journey thence to Tshumra, 
93, 94 

Kosru Khan, 55. Journey 
thence to Bulwuddn, 36, 37. 

Kntaya,the ancient Cotyaeium> 
mountain and town of, 145. 
Journey thence to ln-6ghi» 
14.1, 142. . 

Labranda, investigation of the 
site of, 230-234 

Ladik-el-Tchaiis, 43. Ruiiisand 
antiquities there, 44. Coun- 
try around it described, 43. 
Stands on the site of Lkodi- 
ceid Combusta, 53 

Laertes, fortress of. 177. Its 
probable sitfe, 199 

Lagina, 230 



LakeiS of the central part otMik 
Minor, 52. Of thef Forty 
Martyrs, 59. Salt lake <rf 
Tatta, 70. Of Burdur, 137, 
138 

Laodiceia ad Lycum, remarks on 
the Roman road from, to 
Perge, 154, 155 

Laodiceia Combusta, or Laudi- 
cia 'Catadecki!mi6n6,-3& iml 
Hote. Remains of, 44 

Laranda, 98 

L&rnaka, notice of, 122 

Latmie Giilfi 239 

Lartmui^, rukis of; 238^ 239 

Lefke, town, deiscribed, 12, 13 

Lefkosia, br Asviioorlat, desdrip- 
tion of, 120, 121 

Libyssa, site ot, determined, d 

Limyra, site of, 1 86 

Limyrus, river, 186^ 187 • 

Loryma^ ruins of, 223 

Lycaonia, limits of, 67. Cele- 
brated fc^ ks downs, ibid, 68 

Lyrbe, 149 , 

Lysinoe, probable site of, 151, 
152 

Lystra, probable site of, 102 

MseanJer, river^ 158 

Magnesia, site df, 243, 244. 
Notice of its ruins, 245. Pro- 
portions of the tempk of Arte- 
mis Leucophryehe at, 349, 
350 

Magydus, 194 

Mallus, city, 180. Site of, il6 

Malsum, vill^e, irotiee of^ 5. 
Stands on die site of the an- 
cient Libyssa, 9 

Manlius, the coiisul, iAti)*ch'Of, 
illustrated, 56-58, 89> f 6 

Marath^^ium, probable isiteof, 
261 

Marble, Phiyglan, hotice of, 
36. And of thatof Synnada, 55 
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Maimora, sea of, 2 (MbiSft^»ite of, 117 

Maisyas, river, sources of, 159, Olbe, 820 

1 $ 1 and noie, 1 62. Why called Olbia, 175. Conjectures on m 

Catarrhactes, 159. Another site, 190, 191, 192 

Marsyas.ThesameastheTshi- Olympia, copy of inscriptiotf 

na of modern times, 2;i4-236 found at, 240, 241, notes 

Megarsus, city, site of, 216 Olympus, site of, 189. Copy of 

Megiste, island, 184 an inscription found there, 

Melas, river, 176, 196, 206 186«dte* 

Menavg&t,town, notice of, 130, Orcaoryci, 88, 89 

1 3 1 Orchestra oi the Gre^ theatre, 

Mendere, river, 139. A branch construction of, S2^ 

of the Meander, 1 53, 1 54^ 1 64 Orciatus,' notice of, 7 1 

^Midaium, 24, 25 Orthography, Turkish, remarks 

Midas, tomb of^ aacertunedi on, 3 note*. Ami on the 

31-33 modern Gieek orthography, 4 

Milyas, 147 note 

Mopsucrene, 74 Osman, tomb of, 15. 
MofteuQfttia^ 180. Historical 

notice of, 217 Palaestra of Hierapolis, plan 6f, 

Mout, town aiad territory of, 341 

described, 1 07-1 09, 3 1 9. Ru- Pamphylia, scenery of, descrf ^ 

ins in its vicinity, 106. Its bed, 131-133 

cemetery, 109. Journey thetlce Pandikhi, or na(yri%toy, village; 

to Sheikh Amtir, 110-112 3, 8 

Mylde, cape, 205 Panionium, probable site of, 

MylaiMi, 230. Copy of an anci- 260, 261 

ent inteription there, 838 Paphlagonia, notice of the prin- 

Mytidus, site of, 228 cipal places in, 308-312 

Myra, 173. Ruins of, 183. Parnassus, distance from An- 

Plan of its theatre, 321 cyrato, 72. And from Par^ 

nassus to Archelats, 73 

Nagidus, historical notice and Pastures of the central part of 

probable site of, 200, 201 Asia Minor, 53 

Nacoleia, site of, determined, Patara, historical notice of, 182, 

24,26. Notice of this place, 183. Theatre ofi 320. Plan 

24 note of it, 821 

Neapolis, probable site of, 261 Pelasgi, the common soured o. 

Nephelis, promontory, 199^200 the Etruscans and Greeks 

Nieseaf rums of, 10, 11. Di- 29, note, ^eir architiectur 

stancethencetoJuliopolis, 72 ral skill, t6u2. 

Nysa, site of, 248. Copies of Perea of the Rbodii, historical 

ancient inscriptions found notice of, 181. Strabo*$ de*' 

. there, 339, 340 scription of it, 221, 2^2. Il- 
lustrations of it> 222-226 

Obelisk of C. Cassius Phi]iscusj8 Pergamum, ruins of, 266 

Obrimas, river, 15d> 154, 164 P^rge, illustration of the Roman 
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road to^ from Laodiceia ad 
Lycum^ 154, 155 

Pe88inU8> 25. Examination of 
its site^ 82-86 

Peutinger Itinerary, or table, 
illustrations of, 25 note, 69, 
72, 73. Particularly of its 
routes across Mount Taurus, 
76-78, 87. From Laodiceia 
ad Lycum to Perge, 154, 
155. From Apameia to An- 
tiocheiaof Pisidia, 156-164. 
From Apameia to Synnada, 
164, 165. From Apameia 
to Dorylaeum, 165-166. 
From Dorylaeum to Philadel- 
phia, 167-170 

Phanse, port, site of, 264 

Phaselis, 175, 190 

Philadelphia, 25. Its probable 
site, 117 

Philomeliuni, siteof, ascertained, 
58, 59 

PhUomelOy 25 note 

Phrvgia, notices of the ancient 
history of, 32, 33. Magnifi- 
cent remains of ancient Phry- 
gian art, described, 29-32, 
33,34. Topography of Phry- 
giaEpictetus, 168, 169 

PityuBsa, island, 209 

Poecile, rock, 178. Ancient 
ruins there, 209, 210 

UoXv^orov, site of, 53 

Pompeiopolis of CUicia, histori* 
cal notice of, 213, 214. 
Pompeipolis of Paphlagonia^ 
its probable site, 310 

Posideium, cape, 263 

Potamia, siteof, 310 

Prices of various commodities, 
as fixed by one of the Roman 
Emperors, table of, with il- 
lustrative remarks, 332-S38 

Priene,proportions of the temple 
of Bacchus at, S52 

Prince's Islands,^ description of,2 



Ptolemais, 176 
Pydnee, 182 

Pygela, probable site of, 261 
Pylas Cilicis, 62 
Pyramus, river, 179. Course 
of, 215 

Rhodian Colonies, notice of, 
225, 226 

Rhodiopolis, 184 

Rhoeteium, probable site of, 
275 - 

Rboge, island, 184 

Rhope, island, 184 ' 

Rodos, ancient inscription at, 
224 note 

Ruins of Nicsea described, 10, 
11. At Besh-Kardash, 17. 
At Ladik, (Laodiceia Com- 
busta,) 44. At Kilisa Hiss&r, 
(the ancient IVana,) 62. In 
the vicinity of Kassabd, 95. 
Of ancient Derbe, 101. At 
Mout, 106. Of Celenderis, 
115, 116. At K&kava, 127. 
Of Antiphellus, i6id. Of Tel- 
missus, 128. Of Assus, i6id. 
At Adalia, 133. Between 
Bidjikli and Karabundr Kitii, 
134. Of Patara. 182. Of 
Myra and Andriace, 183. Of 
Elaeussa, 213. Of Pompei- 
opolis, 213. Of Amyzon, 
237, 238. Of Latmus, or 
Heracleia, 238. Of Pricne 
and Branchids, 239, 240, 
notes. Of Magnesia, 247. 
Of Tralles, 246, 247. Of 
Nysa, 248. Of Laodiceia, 
251, 252: Of Hierapolis, 
253. Of Sardes, 265, 342- 
346. OfPergamum, 266 

Sagalassus, or Selgessus, pro- 
bable site of, 150 
Sakaria, river, 12 
Sandukli, 139 
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Samii8> proportions of the tem- 
ple of Juno at, 348 

Sangarius, river, celebrated for 
its fish, 66 note * 

Sardes, rains of, 265. De- 
scribed, 342-346 

Saporda, 149 

Sarpedonia, promontory of, 203, 
204 

Sarus, or Sihtin, river, 215 

Scamander,river,probable coarse 
of, 290 

Scamandria,probable site of,278 

Scopas, river, 80 

Scutarium, site of, determined, 8 

Seid-el-Ghazi, village, 21. Co* 
py of an ancient inscription in 
Its vicinity, 20. Description 
of ancient catacombs near it, 
22, 23 

Sheikh Amdr,village, 1 13. Jour- 
ney thence toGulnar, 113- 
115 

Shugut, town, described, 15, 
16. Journey thence to Eski- 
Shehr, 17 

Siberis river, 80 

Side, 176. Its present state, 
195 

Siderus^ cape and harbour of, 
189 

Sigeium, site of, 276 

Simena, site of, 188 

iSihda, 152 

Sitshanli, 139 

Soli, city, 179 

Solyma, Mount, 174, 189 

Stadiasmus, or Periplus of Asia 
Minor, illustrations of, 181, 
182,185-188,191-201,202- 
218 

Stavros, 131 

Strabo*s description of Karama- 
nia translated, 173-180. Ge- 
ographical illustrations of it, 
181-218 



Stratoniceia, site of, 229-230. 
Different names of, 235 and 
noU f. Ancient inscription 
of, illustrated, 329-331 

Sult^nhisslb, the site of the an- 
cient Nysa, 248 

Surigis, or Turkish postillions, 
costume of, 38 

Syedra, 177, 198 

Synaus, probable site of, 169 

Synnada, 25. Its site ascertain- 
ed, 54-58. Remarks on the 
Roman road to, from Antio- 
cheiaofPisidia, 164, 165 

Tabs, probable site of, 153 

TaCrjvoy UeSioy, 1 53 

Tatta, salt lake of, 70 

Taurus, Mount, passage over, 
into the valley of Calycadnus, 
104-106-112 

Tavium, probable site of, 31 1 

Telmissus, 128. Theatre of, 320 

Templeof Cybebe, at Sardis, de- 
scription and plan of, 342- 
346. Account of the relative 
proportions of the principal 
temples of Asia Minor, 346- 
350. Plans of various ancient 
temples, 351 

Teos, proportions of the temple 
of Bacchus at, 350 

Termessus, ruins of, 146. Pas- 
ses of, 147 

Theatres of Patara and Myra, 
plans of, 321. Points of dif- 
ference between them and the 
theatres of European Greece, 
320,322. Plan and construc- 
tion of a Roman theatre ac- 
.cording to Vitruvius, 323, 
324. Construction of the 
orchestra of the Greek theatre 
according to him, 324, 325. 
Advantage of the Asiatic over 
the Greek theatres, 326, 327. 
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' DUmet^QftbepiiDGiiMdan- 

eient theatres in existeoce, in 

Asia Minor, S28. And ^£u- 

ropeanGrieeGe,d29. Plan of 

the jtheatre of Hjerapolis, 54*1 
Themisonium, 1:5.5 
Tolistohog^i, 89> 90 
Tolistochora, orTolosoeorio, site 

of, 90 
Tomb of Midas, 31^4. Of 
.: Hazret Mevlana, a Turkish 

saint, 50 
Tracheiotis, or CiliciaTracheia, 

notice of indent towns in, 

116, 117 
Tralles, site of, 243. Notice of 

its ruins, 246, 247 
Travelling, modern Turkish, de- 

^scribed, 3, 4, 104 
Tripolis, notice of, 254 
Troas, region of, 273. Notice 

of temaskable places b, 273- 

306 
Troy, eawminalion of the sup- 

.posed site ^of, 279-305 
Tshfltigshi, village, 136. Route 

ihence to Burdur described, 

137 



Tshina, river, coui».e and sour- 
ces of, 234, 235 

Tshuznra, viBage, 9.4. Journey 
thence to Kassab^, 94, 95 

Tyre, probab}y the site of Ca^- 
trus, 257 

Tzerina, town and port of^ 118, 

119 

Vezir.IQ^^n, village, 13. Jour- 
ney l^nce to Shugut, 14 

Weather, flla»te of^ in Asia Mi- 
nor, 6 

Xenagdras, ifdands of, 184 
Xeno{dion's account of the re- 
treat of the tea Uiousand 
Greeks, remarks on Uie geo- 
graphical difficulties and dis- 
crepancies in, 60, ^\ 
Xerigprdus, castle <^, 10, 314 

Yensa, the site of the ancient 

Genua, 1^, 71 
Yorgan-Ladlk, 43 

Zephyrium,.capej 179, 214 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 



Very soon after the " Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor *' was 
printed^ Mr. W. Bankes presented lithographic copies of the 
Latin inscription of Stratoniceia described in pages 229 and 
329 of that work to the libraries of the British Museum and of 
the University of Cambridge. Nearly about the same time 
Mr. L. VescoTali of Rome brought to England the tracing of 
a Latin inscription from a stone which he found in the posses^ 
sion of a gentlemfui at Aix in finoy/'who had been travelling 
in the Levant*. 

M. Vescovali, on looking over the inscriptions of Sherard 
and Chishull in the British Museum^ was surprised to find 
that the inscription at Aix was a portion of the same Imperial 
Edict which had been transcribed at Eskihissdr (Stratoniceia) 
in part by Sherard, and more completely by Mr. Bankes. 
Being acquainted with the remarks which I had published on 
Sherard*s transcript of this inscription, M.Vescovali communi- 
cated his discovery to me> and at the same time was so kind as 
to allow me to examine the tracing which he had brought from 
Aix, and to take a copy of it. I found that the stone at Aix 
contained only a portion (the first two-thirds) of the imperial 
'ordinance, without any part of the catalogue of priced commo- 
dities which was the object of it ^ and that even this portion is 
rendered incomplete by the fracture of the stone at either end. 
On the other hand, the inscription at Aix supplies several defec- 
tive places in Mr.Bankes's copy; and in particular it preserves at 

»— «^— ^^— — — ■ II I 1 I I I ^i^p»^—»^p»^—».-p»»-— »—»—»— «^— ill » I ■«« ■ !■ I I I I I II II I I I ^m—^-^^m^^m 

.* I hare not yet been able to learn exactly where tbe stone was found. 

Os^A^^ ^^c^:^^ *,Xr^^ /€P33. -^- y^y^^ J^ ..^.c^,^^^ 






the beginning the natties and titles of the reigning sovereigns^ 
which are entirely deficient on the monument of Eskihiss4r. 
These names and titles^ indeed^ are not quite complete in the 
inscription at Aix, as might be supposed from what has just 
been stated as to the fracture of the stone ^ but the lacuns 
are easily supplied. From the part which is preserved it appears 
that an emperor^ whose name is wanting^ was in his 7th con- 
sulship, and the 18th year of the imperial dignity ; that Max- 
imian was at the same time in his 6th consulships and in the 
17th year of his imperial dignity ; and that Constantius and 
Galerius were Csesars. Hence it is certain that the deficient 
name was that of Diocletian^ atid that the date of the Edict 
is the 303rd year of the Christian sera^ when Diocletian and 
Maximian were respectively in the above-mentioned years of 
their consulships and imperial dignities. 

From a comparison of M. Vescovali's impression of the stone 
at Aix with the transcript from Eskihissar by Sherard and 
Bankes^ I have endeavoured to obtain as much as possible of 
the entire Decree* Of an ordinance intended for promulgation 
throughout the Roman empire, and of which both the existing 
ancient copies were executed in distant parts of the empire, 
where the Latin language was not in general use, and pro- 
bably by illiterate engravers, it could hardly be expected to 
obtain an exact counterpart as it issued from the imperial chan- 
cery, even if the inscriptions were in perfect preservation, and 
we had before us the original monuments themselves, or casts 
or tracings of them. As it happens, we have the tracing of 
a part only of one of the ancient copies, all the remainder of 
the composition being derived from two modem transcripts 
of the other ancient duplicate. These, although executed by 
careful and experienced hands, yet having been made from an 
original in many parts ill-preserved, which seems to have been 
engraved by a Greek workman, and which was never completely 
finished, are of course liable to orthographical errors. Under 
such circumstances I have thought it sufficient for the present 
purpose to separate the words, and to print them in common 
type wherever there could be no doubt about them -, leaving it 
to those who are more skilled in the language to restore the 



grammatical construction of the Ordinance which precedes the 
List of Commodities. Wherever the words could not be made 
out satisfactorily, I have inserted the capital letters from 
Mr. Bankes*s transcript^ as well as they could be imitated in 
print j in doing which it has been necessary to express the F 
(S) of the £skihiss4r inscription by a Greek gamma^ and the A 
(A) by a Greek lambda. The characters in the copy of the 
Edict at Aix, although rudely formed^ more nearly resemble the 
usual lapidary writing of that age. They are ^ths of an inch 
in height. 

As M. Vescovali*s copy is a fac-simile, I have followed it lite- 
rally as far as it goes, noting the variantes in the transcripts of 
Sherard and £ankes as far as they appeared to be of any 
importance. For the conclusion of the Decree, and the en- 
tire List of Commodities, I have followed Mr. Bankes's copy, 
noting the variations in Sherard*s, whose transcript does not 
contain a catalogue half so long as that of Mr. Bankes, nor 
is it so complete as far as it extends *. The original copiers 
or engravers of the Decree having continually confounded B 
with U or V, and £ with Mj I have not thought it necessary to 
follow these errors in the parts taken from Sherard and Bankes, 
but have written the words in the usual orthography : in like 
manner I have occasionally corrected, but in this instance not 
without a sign of indication -f, those evident mistakes of one 
letter for another, which have been caused either by the ig- 
norance of the original engravers, or by the doubtful appear- 
ance which many of the characters, rudely formed at first, 
and now half obliterated by time, may have presented to the 
eyes of the modem transcriber. 

W . M. Leake. 



• The inacription at Eskihinir is on the external wall oi a marble 
prostyle edifice, prctoMj the fi^Xtttrnfin or court-house of Stratonioeia. 
Mr. Bankes obtained the part of the inscription not copied by Sherard by 
clearing away the earth from the wall. 

f The restored or corrected letters are placed between brackets of this 
form ( ). / - _,^ 



/&'y»^***4^rW^^.^^.^- 1/lie^-*/^K6*<W^A^^»-*^y^ 
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THE EDICT.* 

[Imperator Caesar Caius Aurelius Ualerius Diocletianus Pius 
Felix Invictus Augustus Po]ntifex Maximus Germanicus Max- 
imus VI Sarmaticus Maximus IIII Persicus Maximus II Brit- 
tanicus Maximus Carpicus Maximus Armenicus Maximus Me- 
dicus Maximus Adiabenicus Maximus Tribunicia potestate 
XVIII Consul VII Imperator XVIII Pater Patriae Proconsul. 
Et Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Ualerius Maximianus 
Pius Felix Invictus Augustus Pontifex Maximus Germanicus 
Maximus V Sarm[aticu8 Maximus III Persicus Maximus Brit- 
tanicus Maximus Carpicus Maxunus Armenicus Maximus Me- 
dicus Maximus Adiabenicus Maximus Tri]bunicia JPotestate 
XVII Consul VI Imperator XVII Pater Patriae Proconsul. Et 
Flavins Ualerius Constantius Germanicus Maximus II Sarma- 
ticus Maximus II Persicus Maximus II Brittanicus Maximus 
Carpicus Maximus Armenicus Maximus Medicus Maximus, 
Adiabenicus Maximus Tribunicia Potestate Villi Consul III, 
Nobilissimus Caesar. Et Galerius Ualerius Maximianus Ger- 
manicus Maximus II Sarm[aticus Maximus It Persicus Maxi- 
mus II Brittanicus Maximus Carpicus Maximus Armenicus 
Maximus Medicus Maximus Adia]benicus Maximus Tribunicia 
potestate Villi Consul III Nobilissimus Caesar. Dicunt 

Fortunam reipublicae nostrae cui juxta inmortales deo bello- 
rum memori quae ^ feliciter gessimus gratulari lice[ttran- 
quillo ' orbis statu . . tin . . . mio altissimo quietis locato etiam 
pacis bonis ^ .. ..J]bter quam sudore larco lavoratum est 
disponi fideliter adque ornari decenter honestum publicum et 
romana dignitas majestasque desiderant ut nos qui benigno 



Variantes. 
' oria qus Sherard, Banket, * pacis e bonis S. 

* licet e tranquillo S* 

* In tbe following 20 lines the parts between the brackets [ ] are re- 
storations, llie verbal abbreviations of the imperial titles arQ iiestored 
without any notice. 

f Here and as far as page 11 line 17 the passages included between the 
brackets ["] are deficient in the Aiz copy of the Pecrce, and have been 
taken from Mr. Bankes's transcript of the Eskihissar copy. 

\ The number of letters here wanting is uncertain, but it cannot amount 
to ten. 
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fkvare numinum sestuantes deprslerito rapinas gentium barba- 
rarttm ipsarum nationum cla[de CDnpresdsimus in eternum fun- 

datam qui sspiamns eteni]m si 

ea quibus nuUo sibi fine proposito ardet auaritia dessuiens quae 
sine respectu generis humani non annis modo uel mensibus aut 
diebus sed peene horis ipsisque momentis ad incrementa sui et 
augmenta festinat aiiqua continentiee r$itio frenaret uel si for* 
tunse communis aequo animo perp[eti possent banc debftchandi 
licentiam qua pessime INDI ejusmodi* sorte lacer]antttr dissi- 
mulamdi forsitam adqne reticendi RELICIOSl^ de6s videretur 
cum detestandam inmanitatem condicionemque miserandam 
communis animorum patientia temperaret Sed qui ... ^ est cu- <« ^ ^^ 
pido furoris indomiti nullum communis necessitudinis habere di- 
lectum et gliscentis abaritise ac ni[pi . is sestuantis ardorib(u)ts 

velut quaedam religio apud inpro ] stimatur 

in lacerandis fortunis omnium necessitate potius quam uoluntate 
destitui adque ultra conare non possunt quos ad sensum miser- 
rime condicionis aegestatis extrema traxerunt^ conuenit prospi- 
cientibus nobis qui parentes summus ^ generis humani ami- 

trantibus ' int[ ut quo(d) speratum (d)iu 

humanitas ipsa praestare non potuit] ad ^ commune omnium 
temperamentum remediis proyisionis ^ nostras comferatur Et 
hujus quidem causae quantum communis omnium conscientia 
recognoscit . . ^^ ipsarum rerum fides clamat paenes EPAPRO- 
SPICIIDEST^^ dum hac spe consiliamolimur aut^^ r[emedii 
UENTACOMIUBEMUr >» ut quod expectandum fiiit per 



Variantes* 

«reUcto S. B. "et J9. 

» Sed quia una est S. B. " paenes ERaPRO 

' sumus S, B. • • S, B* 

' ARBITRAMREBUr S. B, " ut S. B. 

• at S. B. " UENTACOHIBEMUr S. 

'remediis iS^. remedii B, pro- 
visiones S. B, 



* indies in ejusmodi? 

I Whenever this kind of bracket occurs in the sequel of the Edict, it 
indicates that the included letter or letters are a restoration or correction 
of Mr. Bankes*s transcript, of a kind too obvious to admit of any doubt. 
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jura natur(8e) in gray]issimis deipraehensa >^ delictis ipsa se 
emendaret humanitas longe melius existimantes non ferende 
direptioni ^^ notas a cominunibus judiciis ipsorum sensu adque 
aruitrio summoueri quos cottidie in pejora pnecipites et in 
publicum setas queedam ^^ [animorum csecitate ver . ent inimi- 
C08 singulis *^ et universis reos atroc]issim8e inhumanitatis *' 
gra.uis nox adediderat Ad remedia igitur jamdiu rerum neces- 
sitate desiderata prorumpimus et securi quidem quereliarum ne 
ut intempestiuo aut superfluo medellse nostras interuentus uel 
apud inprobos leuior aut [vilior estimaretur qui tot annorum 
reticentiam nostram praecepti UTEM MODAEjstiae sentientes 
sequi tamen noluerunt Quis enim adeo obtunisi pectores *^ 
et a sensu humanitatis extorris est qui ignorare possit inmo 
non senserit in uenalibus rebus quae uel in mercemoniis agun- 
tur uel diumd urbium conuersatione tractantur in t [an turn se 

licentiam difusisse pretiorum ut efirenata libido rapien 

..]rum copia nee annorum ubertatibus mitigaretur ut plane 
ejusmodi homines quos hsc of&cia exsercitos habent dubium 
non sit senper perdere anim . . etiam desider . . . . m mo- 
tibus auras ipsas tempestatesque captare neque iniquitat[e 
suk perpeti posse ac ^ spem frug^m futurarum inundarl su- 

pe** ]ros arua felicia ut qui**detrimen- 

tum sui existiment cseli ipsius temperamentis abundantiam 
rebus prouenire ^ et quibus senper studium est in questum 
trahere etiam beneficia diuina ac publics felicitatis afluentiam^^ 

stringere rursusque [anni sterili ^ actibus 

adque institorum*^ officiis nund]inari qui singuli maximis 
divitiis diffluentes quae etiam populos^^ ad satiam explere 
potuissent consectentur peculia et laceratrices centesimas per- 
sequantur eorum auaritiae modum statui provinciates nostri 

Variantes, 

»« deprehcnsa S. B. " QUITDET S. JS. 

>* ferendae direptioms S. B. " provenise S. B. 

" in publico . . . qiiadam B, ** affluendam S, 

*' inimicos in singulis 8. ^ annis sterilib • . . • • & 

1* atrocissima inhuma 8, B. " insitorum 8, 

>» pectoris 8. B, " POPULIaC 8. POPULaC 
■• ad 8, B. 

" sube ..,..& 
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communis humatiitatis rati . [persuadet TEDIAM etiam ipsas 

causas quarum necessitas tandem pro ] 

diu prolatam patientiam compulit explicare debemus ut quamuis 
difficiale sit toto orbe auaritiam seeuientem speciali argumento 
uel facto potius reuelari tutior tamen intellegatur^ remediis^^ 
constitutio cum intemperantissi [mi homines mentiumsuarum 

indomi natione quadam et notis coge]ntur 

agnosceret '° Quis ergo nesciat utilitatibus publicis insidia- 
tricem audaciam quacumque exercitos nostros dirigi communis 
omnium salus postulat non per uicos modo aut oppida sed in 
omni itinere animo SECTIONIS occurrere^* [pretia vena- 

lium rerum non quadruplo aut o vere ut . . . 

]onis et facti explicare humanse linguae ratio non 

possit denique interdum distractione unius rei donativo militem 
stipendioque privari et omnem totius orbis ad sustinendos ex- 

ercitus conlatio estantis queestibus '^ diripientium ce- 

dere*[ ivitise suae et emeritos labores 

militis'^ nostri sectoribus omnium comferre videantur quo 

deprsdato ipsius reipublicse tantum INDIETRAPIaNT 

quantum ^* habere sensuant his omnibus quae supra conpr(e)hensa 
sunt juste ac merito . . e . moti ut cum jam ipsa humanitas de- 
precari videretur non pretia venalium rerum neque enim fieri 
id justum putatur con(p)lurima interdum . . provinciae felicitate 
optatae vilitatis et velut quodam afluentiae privilegio glorien- 
tur^^ sed modum statuendum FE censuimus^^ ut cum vis 
aliqua caritatis emergeret quod dii omen averterent avaritia 
quae velut campis quadam ENFITATE diifusis tenere non 
poterant statuti nostri finibus et moderaturae legis terminis 

Variantes, 
"intelligatur S, "milites 8, 

^ remedii S. B, "* tantum indie trahant quan- 

"agnoscere S. B. turn S. 

" nes.occurrere S. B, * glorifientur S, 

* coUationem detestandis questi- " rErENruIMur/Sl 

bus S. B. 

* Here ends the Aix copy : the remainder of the Decree is taken from 
Mr. Bankes*s transcript of the Eskihissar inscription. The variantes are 
from Sherard's transcript. 
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stringiretur Placet igitur A pretia quae subblhi breviis ^^ scrip- 
tura designat ita totius orbis nostri obs(e)rvantia contineri ut 
omnes intell(i)gant ^® egrediendi EaCIEM licentiam sibi esse 
pnecisam non inpedit AUITIQUE in his locis ubi co|Ha perspi- 
cietur afluere vilitatis beatitudo NEQUI maxime providetui 
dum^^ pnefinit avaritia conpescitor . . . Inter v(e)nditores au- 
tem emptoresque quibiis consuetudo est adire portus et pere- 
grinas obire provincias hsec communis actus debebit esse . . 
moderatio ut cum et ipsi sciant in caritatis necessitate statute^ 
rebus pretia non posse transcendi distractionis tempore ea lo-^ 
coram adque discursum toti . sque ^ negotii ratio subputetur 
qua juste placuisse perspicitur nusquam carius vendituros esse 
qui transferant quia igitur et apud maj6res nostros banc feren- 
daram legum constat fuisse i^tionem ut (p)r8e8cripto *^ metu 
conpesceritur audacia quod rarum admodum est humanam 
condicionem sponte beneficam deprehendv et senper*^^ pT»- 
ceptor metus justissimus officiorum invenitur esse moderat(o)r 
placet ut si quis contra formam statuti hujus conixus fiierit aur 
dentia capital! periculo subigetur nee quisquam duritiam statui 
• utef^^ cum inpromptu adsit perfugium declinandi periculi 
modestise obseryantia idem autem periculo etiam ille subdetur 
qui conparandi cupiditate avaritia^ distrahentis contra sta^ 
tyta consenserit ab (e)jnsmodi quoque noxa . inmunis ^^ nee 
ille preestabitur qui habens species victui adque usui necessarias 
post hoc rTULTEM « PERAMENTUM exist(i)maverit sub- 
trahendas cum poena vel graviore se debeat ^^ inferentis ps. 
nuriam quam contra ^^ statuta quatientis cohortamur ergo 
omnium devotionem ut res constitiita ex commodo publico be- 

nignis obsequis et debits religione ATUR IMECU- 

MERIrMODI statuto non civitatibus singulis ac populis adque 



Varianteg. 

" subliti brevis S. *■ statu mutet S. puiet? 

" intelligant S. ** avariti« S, 

* cum S» ^ noxae immunis S, 

« totiusque S *» hoc . TUITEM S. 

** ut praescripto S. *" graviore T debeat S. 

^ semper S. ^ penuriam contra S, 



'0 
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provinciis sed unWeiso orbi proviswn esse vide^tur tn cujus 

pe ^^ EM panel atmodum dessvisse noscantur 

quorum avaritiam nee prdexitas tempohiin nee divitis quibus 
studuis(s)e eernuntnr ^^ cari aut satiare potuenint. 

ITir ' ital f unum * viginti ** 

Conditi ital f unum # Tiginti quatuor 

(A)psinthi italjf unum # viginti 

(R)hosati ital f unum # viginti 
Item olei 

Olei floris itaiy tmum # quadraginta 

Olei sequentis ital f unum # vi^^nti quattro 

Olei cibari ital f unum # duodecim 

Olei (r)aphanini ital f unum # octo 

Aceti ital f unum # sex 

Liquaminis primi ital j^ unum * se . . . . . . 

Liquaminis secundi ital f unum # d . . . 
Sali(s) F ^ "^ unum * eentum 

Salis eonditi italicum f unum * oc(to) 

Mellis optimi ital f unum # qu 

Mellis seeundi ital f unum # viginti 
Mellis foenicini ital f unum # oeto 

Item earnis 

Carnis porcinse ital po ^ unum # duodeeim 

Camis (b)ubul8e ital po unum # octo 

Carnis eaprins sive verveeinee ital po unum # o(c)to • 



Variantes^ 

* rd iS^. *" studuisse cemuntur S» 

J ■__ ■ ■ _i_ II I [I. _ ■ - ' ~ . . — ' — ^^~ 

* Myrtitis? For the Myrtites and the three other medicated wines 
which follow, see ' Columella 12, 38. — Palladius Jan. c. 17, Feb. c. 27, 
31.— Apidus 1. 1. 

*> y is probablyy* with a line across it, and expresses the sextarium. The 
asterisk has in the original only six points. It was formed by a Une drawn 
across X, and is the common note in andent manuscripts for the drachma 
or denarius. For some notes on several of the following artides, see the 
*< Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor," &c. page 332 et seq. 

' M was the usual note for modius or modium. 

^ i. e. One Italian pound. ' 
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Vulvae ital po unum # viginti quattuor 

Suminis ital po unum # viginti 

Ficatt optiini ital po unum * sedecim 
Laridi optimi ital po unum * sedecim 
Pernae optimao petasonis sive Menapicae vel 

Cerritanse ital po unum m viginti 
Marsicae ital po unum # viginti 

A(d)ipis recentis ital po unum # duodedm 
Axungiae ital po unum # duodecim 

Ungellae— quattuor et Aqualiculum pretio quo caro distrahitur 
Isicium porcinum unciae uniu3 * duobus 
Isicia bubu(la) ital po unum m deeem 
Lucanicarum ital po unum # sedecim 
Lucanicarum bubidarum ital po un(um) # decern 
Fasianus pastus m ducentis quinquaginta 

Fasianus agrestis # centum viginti quinque 

Fasiana pasta # ducentis 

Fasiana non pasta # centum 

Anser, pastus # ducentis 

Anser non pastus # centum 

Polio # sexaginta 

Perdix # triginta 

Turtur # sedecim 

Turtur us « duodecim 

Turdor # sexaginta 

Palumbo # viginti 

Colunb # viginti quattuor 

Attage(n) # viginti 

Ana(8) m (q)uadraginta 

Lepu(s) # centum quinquaginta 

Cunic(ulus) # quadraginta 

. . pe # quadraginta 

# viginti 

# quadraginta 

* sedecim 

* quadraginta 

. . • busma # trecentis 
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Femina * ducentis 

Coturnices n # viginti 

Sturni n decern # viginti 

Aprune ital po . # sedecim 

Cervinse ital po 1 # duodecim 

Dorcis sive capne vel damme ital po 1 # duodecim 
Porcelli lactantis ' in po 1 # sedecim 
Agnus in po 1 # duodecim 

Hsedus in po 1 4: duodecim 

Sevi ital po 1 # sex 

Buturi ital po i # sedecim 

Item pisces 

Piscis aspratilis marini ital po 1 « viginti quattuor 
^ Piscis secundi ital po 1 « sedecim 

Piscis fluvialis optimi po 1 « duodecim 

Piscis secundi fluvialis ital po 1 « octo 
Piscisalsi ital po 1 « sex 

Ostrese n centum # centum 

Echini n centum # quinquaginta 

Echini recentis piurgati ital f unum # quinquaginta 
Echini salsi ital f unum # centum 

Sphonduli marini n ceiitum . # quinquaginta 
Casei sicci ital po 1 # duodecim 

Sard^ sive Sardinee ital po 1 # sedecim 

' (It)em Cardus majores n quinque # decem 

Spo n decem 

Intiba optima n decem 

Sequentia n decem 

Malvffi maxims n qua 

Malvffi sequentes n dec 

Lattugse optimae n quin(que)* . . . (qua)ttuor 

Sequentes n decem # quat(tuor) 

Coliculi optimi n quinque # (qua)ttuor 

Sequentes n decem # quattu(or) 

Cumae optimse fascem 1 # qu(attu)or 

* lanctantis P. 
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Porri maximi 
Sequentes 
(B)etdB maximae 
Sequentes 
Radices maximae 
Sequentes 
Rapae maximae 
Sequentes 



n decem 

n viginti 

n quinque 

n decem 



n Tig(inii) 
B decem 
n vi(gkiti) 
Ceparum siccarum p ..... . 

Cepae virides prim . . n vigaati q(uinque) 
Sequentes n . quinquaginta 

Al(i)i ital M unum 

Sisin(b) riorum ' fasc . . .in n idginti 
Capparis ital M . 

Cucur(b)itaB primae ,n decem 

Sequentes n 

Cucumbres primi n decem 
Sequentes n viginti 

Melopepones majores n duo 
Sequentes n quattuor 

Pepones n quattuor 

Fasiolorum fascis habens n XXV 
Asparagi Hortulani fascis ha(ben)8 n XXV 
Asparagi Agrestes n quinquaginta 
Rusci fasc(i)s habe(ns) n sexaginta 
Ciceris viridis fa(sc)iculi n quattuor 
Fabae viridis purgatae ital f unum 
Fasioli viridis purgati ital f unum 
Germina palmae (si)ve elatas n quattuor 
Bulbi Afri sive Fa(briles) ^ n viginti 
Bulbi minores n quadraginta 

Ova n quattuor 



« qu(attu)or 
« (quattu)or 

* (quattu)or 

# (quattuo)r 
« (qua)ttaor 



« q(uattuor) 

# qu(attuor) 
m quattuor 

# quattuor 
« sexaginta 
« (d)ec«n 

# centum 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 
«sex 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 
« quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# quattuor 

# duodecim 

# duodecim 

# quattuor 



f Sisymbrift, Dioscorides, 1. 2. c. 156.^Theoplirast. 16. c. 7.-*Fliii. 
H.N. 1.19. §55; L20. §91. 

* Fost-hoB (bulboft Chersonesi Tauricae) in Africa nati maiime lau- 
dantur. Flin. H. N. 1. 19. § 30. The bulbi fabriles were dried by artificial 
heat like the uvie AfrsB or fabriles. See the note of Lister on Apidus. 



1. 8. c. 7. n. 31. 
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Pastioac8B ^ maxims fiascis habens n .viginti quinque « sex 

Seque(nte8) # sex 

C(o)chlue n viginti # quattuor 

Sequent (es) n^ quadraginta * quattuor 

Condimen RAEMir quorum FACIEr*n octo 

# quattuor 

Castana n centum # quattuor 

Nuces optimae virides n quinquaginta # quattuor 

Nuces siccae n centum # quattuor 

, Amygdalanun purgatarum itaiy unum # sex 

Nucium Avellanarum purgatarum italjTunum # quattuor 
Nuclei pine(i)J purgati ital^* unum # duodecim 

Psittacior(um) ^ itaiy* unum # sedecim 

^zuforu(m) ita # quattuor 

Ceraaio(rum) # quattuor 

Preco(qua) * quattuor 

Duraci(na) a ma(xima) 

Sequentia 

Persica max(ima) 

Sequentia 

Pira maxima cem 

Sequentia gint 

Mala optima Mattiana" (siv)e Saligniana m quattuor 

Sequentia n viginti # quattuor 

^ Parstinacie B» 

^ Fasces? De viridium condimentonim fasciculis vide Columel. 1. 12. c. 8. 
bundles of mint, thyme, coriander, savory^ &c' 

J The seed of the Pintts Pinea* 

^ "Vsrreuutt, Athen. 1. 14. c. 17; idem quod Pistacia. 

1 Genera (Persicorum) sunthaec: Duracina, Prsecoqua, Persica, Arme- 
nia. Pallad. Nov. c. 7. Vide et Columel. 1. 10. v. 405. Plin. H. N. 1. 15. 
The Duradna are still called Duracine in Italy. From Fraecoquum seem 
to be derived the words bericuocolo, apricock : but in fact the Armenium 
was probably the apricot, which is the native of a colder climate than the 
peach, and grows in profusion in Armenia, and even in the most elevated 
valleys of the Imaus or Himalaya. Dioscorides confounds the Armenia- 
cum and Pnecoquum : — T« /Mi«^«rt(« (Eti^m*) »«X«p^tra *A^fMKk *P$h 
(Mittrt }ti U^miMXM, 1. 1. c. 165. 

" MalaMattiana. Colum. 1.5. clO; 1. 12. c.47. Plin. H. N. 1.15. § 15. 
dicta a pago in Alpibus prope Aquileiam. Athen. 1. 3. c. 7. 

b 
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Mala minora n quadrag(inta) # quattoor 

Rhosx n centum * octo 

Pruna Cerea ^ maxima n triginta « quattuor 

Sequentia n quadraginta # quattuor 

Mala granata maxima n . decem # octo 

Sequentia n viginti « octo 

Mala QUDENAEA"" n decem m quattuor 

Sequentia n viginti * quattuor 

Citrium maximum « viginti quattuor 

Sequens # sededm 
Mora fisc(e)llaP capi(e)n8 y unum # quattuor 

Ficus optimae n viginti quinque # quattuor 

Sequentes n quadraginta « quattuor 

Uvae duracinae seu Buma8(t)8e 'i po . . . # quattuor 

Dactulos Nicolaos ^ optimos octo # quattuor 

Sequentes n sedecim # quattuor 

Palmulas n viginti quinque m quattuor 

Ficus Caricas n viginti quinque # quattuor 

Caricae presses num * quattuor 

Damascena mon(t)a(n)a sicca' octo m quattuor 

Sequen(tia) quattuor 

Ficus d quattuor 

Olivs t ♦ quattuor 

Olivse CO' ^ . . ♦ quattuor 

Olivffi nigree # quattuor 

** Addam cerea pninay et honos erit huic quoque porno. Virg. £g1. 2. 
Y. 53. Servius, *<aut cerei colons aut mollior." 

** Cydonia. 

' cumulataque moris 

CSandida sanguineo manat fiscella cniore. Colum. L 10. T.401. 

^ Bumastos aut Bumamma. Varr. de R. R. L 2. c 5. Macit^. Satam. 
Tument manmiarum modo Bomasti. Plin. H. N. 1. 14. § 3. 

' Sicdores in hoc genere.Nicolai sed ampUtudinis priecipus. Flin. 
H. N. 1. 13. § 9. Vide et Athen. 1. 14. c. 18. 

* Pruna in Damasco monte nata, Plin. H. N. 1. 13. § 10.— dicta sunt 
Damascena a.Syri8e Damasco cc^ominata ; jam pridem in Italift nascentia, 
grandiore quanquam ligno, et exiliore carne, nee umquam in nigas siccatay 
quoniam soles sui desunt. Plin. H. N. 1. 15. § 12. 

^ Conditae? Vide de olivarom conditurd, Columel. 1. 12. c. 49. Pallad. 
Nov. c. 22. 
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U(v)8B PassBB Fa(b)ril(e8) " # octo 

Uvs (P)a888e maxim (se) # quattuor 

TERRIUERUM ^ um # sedecim 

Lactis o(vi)lli " um # octo 

Casei recenti? num # octo 

De mercedibus opef (arum) 

Operario rustico (diur)ni # viginti quini|ue 

Lapidario stni(ctori) # quirtquaginta 

Fabro intesti{no)* # quinquaginta 

Calcis cocto(ri) # quinqu(^ginta) 

Marmorario # sexag(inta) 

Musaeario ' . * 8exa(ginta) 

.... ario ut su m qu(adraginta) 

. . . . .ri ' parietario uti supra diurni # septuaginta 

. . . . ori' imaginario ut supra diurni # centum quin(quaginta) 
Carpentario ut supra diurni # quinqu(aginta) 

Fabro ferrario ut supra diurni. # quinqua(ginta) 

Pis tori ut supra diurni # quinquaginta 

Naupego '^ in navi maritima diurni 41^ sexaginta 

In navi amnica ut supra diurni # quinquaginta 

Lateris crudi ad laterculos diurnam mercedem ^If duos ; in 

lateribus quattuor pedum^ vinum ita ut ipse sibi in pen- 

sam prseparet^ pasto. 
Item laterLs ex luto diurnam mercedem in Is^eribus n octo, 

ita u(t vinum) ipse sibi in pensam praeparet, pasto # duos 
Camelario sive asinario et burdonario ^ pasto diurni -* viginti 
Pastori pasto diurnos # viginti 

9 . ■ - - I ■ ■ i n 

** Rectius Albanam fumo duraveris uvani. Hor. Sat. 2, 4. v. 72. Aliis 
(uvis) gratiam ..... fumus affert fabrilis. FUn. H. N. 1. 14. § 3. 

' Fermentum? Dc fermento vide Plin. H. N. 1.18, §26. & seq. 
Fallad. Oct. 21. Geopon. 1. 2. c. 33. 

' (Lac) ovillum dulcius et magis alit Plin. H. N. 1. 28. § S3. 

* Opus intestinum, Varro. Vitruv. Intestinarius, Cod. Theodos. 

y Museiarius in Inscr. Vet. ap. Gruter, p. 586. Musivanus ap. Const. 
Imp. — Cod. Justin. — Cod. Theodos. — Cassiodor. — Qui musaica sive mu. 
siva facit — tessellator. 

* Pictori ? * JHettntfiyost naviiun fabricator. 

^ Burdo antiquioribus Hinnus. Ex equo et asina. Varr. ColumeL 
Isidor. 

b2 
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Mulioni pasto diurnos # viginti quinque 

Mulomedico tonsurse et aptatune pedum in capite uno m sex 
DEPLECORAE ° et purgat(u)rae capitis per singula capita 

« viginti 
Tonsori per homines singulos # duos 

Tonsori pec(o)rum in uno capit(e) pasto * duos 
De seramento 

^rario in orichalco mercedis in P^. 1 # octo 
In cupri . in P®. 1 # sex 

In vasculis diversi generis in P*. 1 # sex 

In sigillis vel statuis # quattuor 

In d(u)ctilis sramenti** # sex 

(Pl)ast» imaginario diumae mercedis pasto # septuagin(ta) 
Heliquis plastis g3rpsariis p(as)tis diurnos 41^ quinquagin(ta) 
Aquario omni die operanti pasto diurnos # viginti quinque 
Cloacario omni die operanti pasto diurnos # viginti quinque 
Samiatori ® in spatha ex usu « viginti quinque 

In casside ex usu * viginti quinque 

In se(c)uri * sex 

In bipenni * octo 

Vagina spathse # cen(tum) 

MEM . ANA . OIIA IN . lONEPEIALl Perga. 

men •> . 

Scriptori in scriptura optima versuum n centum 

scnpturee versuum n®. centum 

Tabellanioni^ in scriptura libelli vel tabulae (ver>ibus n^. cen- 
tum # 

Bracario pro excisura et (o)rnatura' 

Pro birro qualitatis prims # 

Pro birro qualitatis secundse # quadra(ginta) 

* Deplexurs — Deplicatune ? De Flicaturft et Purgaturft, vide Carpen- 
tier Gloss, ad Script. Med. ^vi. 

*» Plin. H. N. 1.34. § 20. Isidor. 

* Arma tersa sint, ferramenta samiata, calceameota fortia. Vopiac in 
Aurelian.- c. 7 .'■^euMvnriit — Saroiator, Samiarius, acuciator. Gloss, vet. 

' Sic et in Sherard. Tabellio — scriba publicus — qui civitatis contractos 
scribit— vulgo VfUKot dictus— Isidor. — Suid. in T»CtXxUff, 
' Omatura-^linibus. Papiae Gloss. 
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Pro caracalli majori « vigint(i) .... 

Pro caracalli minori m viginti 

Pro bracibus # viginti 

Pro udonibus " m quattuor 

Sarcinatori in veste soubtili replicat(u)r» « sex 
Eidem aperturse cum subsutura olosericse # quinquaginta 
Eidem aperturse cum subsutura su(b)seric8e # triginta 
(Sub)suturae in veste grossiori # quattuor 

(Ce)ntunclum »» equestre QUODCTILE* album sive ni- 
grum librarum trium # centum 
(C)entunclu(m) PO. . T. . 1 ornatum AUaOU ponderis 1 V 
# CC quinq(uaginta) 

ATORI ^ 

(In tuni)cll muliebri vulgari rudi # sedecim 

(Ab usu) # decem 

.... ITRICTORIBI * . (s)ive telft # decem 
(A)b u(su) * sex 

NIN . AI . OT . rude * sex 

Ab usu « d(u)os 

Sagum sive RAL . AN AM" rudem # sedecim 
Ab usu # sex 

In tapete rudi ^^ viginti quattuor 

Ab usu # decem 

GEROMATRITA in singulis discipulis menstruos # quin- 
quaginta 
Psedagogo in singulis pueris menstruos # quinquaginta 

^ -^mulis strata detrahi jubet binisque tantum centunculis relictis. Liv. 
L 7. c. 14* a horse'doth, 

* QUOaCTILE S. Coactile. Atque omnes feremilites aut ex sub- 
coactis aut ex centonibus aut ex coriis tunicas et tegmenta fecerant quibus 
tela vitarent. Cses. de B. C. 1. S. c. 44. Coactilis — ex lanis coactus sive 
compactus. Gr. irtXttris, 

i Auro unciarum ponderis duarum? 

' Mercatori? 

1 In strictori&? Tunica, quae ad corpus stringeretur ; nostris hodie, 
Justaucorps, Bucange in Strictoria. Vide et eund. in Stica, Sticharium, 

™ Rallianam (tunicam) ? Tunicam rallam, tunicam spissam, linteum 
camitium. Flaut. Epid. — Ralla, genus vestas a raritate dictum. Nonius. 
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Magistro instituto litterarum in singulis pueris mentnios # L 
Calculatori in singulis pueris menstruos ^ septuaginta quin- 

que" 
Notario in singulis pueris menstruos # septuaginta quinque 
Librario sive antiquario in singulis disoipulis menstruos # 

quinquaginta 
Grammatico Grseco sive Latino et Geometrse in singulis dis- 

cipulis n^enstruos .# ducentos 

Oratory r$iv0s(o)fistse in singulis discipulis menstruos # du- 

centos; 
Avvocs^to siye jurisperito mercedis in postulatione #. ducentos 

quinquaginta .' 

In cognitione # mille 

Architecto magistro per singulos pueros menstruoG^ iK: centum 
Capsario in isiingulis lavantibus #duos 

Balneatori privatprio in singulis lavantibus # duos 
De pellibus Babylonicis seu Trallianis sive Foeniceis 
Pellis Babylonic^piimse formse # quingentis 

Formse secundas # quadraginta 

Pellis Tralliana # ducentis 

Pellis Foenic(ea) . # centum 

PelKs UACCITFNA # trecentis 

De curiis bul^tlis 

Curium bubulum infectum fgrmee primse # quingentis 
Idem confectum ad sole(a)nda calceamenta # septigentis 

quinquaginta 
Ad loramenta # se(c)entis 

Curium secundae forms infectum # trecentis 

a infec . 



•••••••••• ^*^^ • • • • •, • •• •••• •••••••• •_• • • • • 


...... a maxima infecta 

• . • • Xccia • . • . 
. . • earis prima . . . 
. . . factum 

dina infecta 

...ta 


^ff • • • . 

m 

# cen(tum) 

# ducen. . • 

# decern 

# sedecim 



^ Septoaginta qumquaginta B* 
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. . • . e infecta # quadraginta 

*8exaginta 

# decern 

m quindecim 



r 



s formae infecta * septuaginta V 

# centum 



« 



Pell uinque 

Eadem inta 

Pelli 

Eadem con 

Pellis castorina (# cent)um 

Eadem confecta 

Pellis ursina ma uaginta 

Eadem confecta inta 

Pellis lu(p)i cervarii © 

Eadem confecta 

Pellis vituli marini « ducentis quinquaginta 

Eadem confecta « mille quingentis 

Pellis leopardina infecta « mille 

Eadem confecta # mille ducentis quinquaginta 

Pellis leonina confecta « mille 

De tegestribus ^ 

TegestreP de caprinis RELLIF ^ no. octo « sescentis 

PULICARE *< tene(rr)imum et maximum # sescentis 

De fbrmis cali(g)aribu8 

Forms cali(g)ares maxims « centum 

Formae secundse mensune m octoginta 

Forms mulie(b)r(e)s # sexaginta 

Forms infaqtiles # triginta 

® De lupo cervario, Tide Plin. H. N. 1. 8. § 28, 34. 
' Segestribus? FeUibus? — Segestre, teges a segetibus facta; p€»tea» ex 
pellibus. Vide Voas. in Etymd. L. Lat 
' Fulvinar? 
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De caligis 

Caligse prims forme mu(li)onic» sive rustics par sine clavis 

Caligse militares sine clavo # centum 

Cal(cei) patricii m centum quinqueginta 

Cali(g)8e senatoruin # centum 

Cali(g)8e equestres # septuaginta 

Caligse muliebres par 1 # sexaginta 

Ca(m)pagi militares m septuaginta quinque 
De (Mul)lei8 et (G)al]ici8 

(Gall)ic8e viriles rusticans blsoles par # octaginta 

(Gall)icse viriles monosoles par # quinquaginta 

(Gal) lies cursuris par ^ sexaginta 

.... rins ^- muliebres bisoles par « quinquaginta 

. . . . s '^ muliebres monosoles par # triginta 
(De Mull)eis Babylonicis et purpureis et foeniceis et albis 

Babylonics par ^ centum viginti 

...... Purpurei sive Foenicei par ^ sexaginta 

(Soc)ci v(irile8) 

(Soc)ci muli(e)bres 

(In)aurat8e 

Socci Babylonici puri 

Taurine inaurats 

Taurine lanatse 

De loramentis 

Avert©" prime for(me) « mille quin .... 

Scor(di)8Cum ' militare * quingent(is) 

PARAMMAMULARErCU • # octingentis 

Capistrum equestre # septuaginta 

Frenum equestre e usum # centum 

' Taurine? 

* Mantica pent Tel averta esLVet. Scbol. in Hor. Sat. 1, 6. v. 107. — sexa- 
ginta libras sella cum frenis, sexaginta itidem averta non transeat. Cod- 
Theodos. 1. 8. tit. 5. leg. 47. a doak^lag, &c 

^ Scordiscum. 'Epimruv, Gloss, vet a milUaiy toddle, 

" Paragauda mularis cum ? an embroidered' housing far a muie 

wUh . . . . / 



■ ♦ 
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FrenuDi mulare # centum viginti 

Capistrum mu(lare) ; # octaginta 

De zonis militar(ibus) 

Zona Babylonica # centum 

Item lata « ducentis 

Subalare ^ ba centum 

Zona alba sexaginta 

Item digi (quinq)uaginta 

De utr(ibus) 

(Ut)rem primse formae centum viginti 

(U)trem olearium prim e # centum 

(U)trem mercedem diur(nam) . . . . # duois 
De scortiis 

Scortia ^ in sextario uno # viginti 

Thecam cannarum n quinque # quadraginta 

Flagellum mulionicum cum virga # sedecim 
Corigiam ' aurigalem # duobus 

De setis ^ caprinis sive camellinis . 
Pilorum infectorum P. 1 # sex 

Pili neti ad (t)aberaas vel sac(c)os ' P. 1 # decern 
De sagmis ^ 

Sagma burdonis « trecentis quinquaginta 

Sagma asini « ducentis quinquaginta 

Sagma camelli # trecentis quinquaginta 

De zabernis ^ 

Zabemarum sive saccorum par habens pondo trigin(ta) # 
quadragentis 

* Subalare,-*zoiia sub al&? 

^ Scortia, — ^ras olearium eo quod ex corio factum. Isidor. Vide Papis 
Gloss, et Ducange. 
' Conigia, — ^loreus funis — i/u«r. a charioteer* t or waggoner*t wh^, 
y Sstiis B. 

* Hair, prepared for the makers of booths or tents, and sacks. Tents 
made of camel or goats* hair are still common in the Levant. 

* Sella and Sagma (k r^rr*, rUayfuu) were words of declining Latin 
for saddle and pack-saddle. Vegetius (de Mulomed. 1. S. c. 59.) uses both; 
but in this inscription we only find sagma. See Gesner, Ducange, and 
Vossius in Sagma. 

^ Zabema, ubi vestes ponuntur, aut quodlibet aliud, — area vel armario- 
lum. Papiie Gloss. Vide Ducange. 
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Sacco PATITNAI^ latitudinis pedum trium ; longitudinis 

quantum fuerit, pro singulis libris m sedecim 

De materiis ^ 

Materia UiGENI A ** (c)ubitorum n quingenta latitudinis in 

quadrum cubitorum quattuor # quinquaginta milibus 

Cubitorum n quadraginta quinque latitudinis supra scripti 
# quadraginta milibus 

Cubitorum n quadraginta latitudinis TV « triginta milibus 

Cubitorum n triginta quinque latitudinis per quadrupi digi- 
torum octoginta # duodecim milibus 

Cubitorum n viginti octo latitudinis in quadrum cubitorum 
quattuor # decem milibus 

Cubitorum n triginta latitudinis in quadrum digitorum 
septuaginta duum # octo milibus 

Cubitorum n viginti octo latitudinis in quadrum sexaginta 
quattuor # sex milibus 

Cubitorum n viginti quinque latitudinis in quadrum digito- 
rum sexaginta quattuor # quinque milibus 

Eadem pretia etiam NATEClAEPINAErUNPTAErXITU- 
TA^ 

Materiae roborese cubitorum quattuordecim in longum lati- 
tudinis in quadrum sexaginta octo # ducentis quinqua- 
ginta 

Materiae fraxinese (c)ubitorum quattuordecim in longum lati- 
t(udinis) in quadrum digitorum quadraginta octo # du- 
centis 



licitum sit 

cedere nemini 

Frumenti K M 



" Patent!? Perhaps an opeasack, as distinguished from the closed trunks 
of the preceding article. 

^ Abiegna? 

* Materiae pines sunt restituta? It appears from Palladius (Not. c 15.) 
that timber of pine was esteemed inferior to that of fir. 
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Hordei 


KM 


unum 


Centenum sive sicale 


unum « 


Mili pisti 


KM 


unum # cent(um) 


Mili integri 


KM 


# quinquaginta 


Panicii 


Kia 


# quinquaginta 


Speltae mundae 


icilr 


# centum 


Scandulae sive speltae 


Ki^ 


:¥f triginta 


Fabaefressae 




# centum 


Fabse non fTe$s(se) 




« sexaginta 


Lenticlse 




# centum 


Herbilise 




* octoginta 


Pisffi fractse 


1 


# centum 


Pisae non fractae 




# sexaginta 


Ciceris 




# centum 


Hervi 




# centum 


Avenae 




# triginta 


F(o)enigr8Bci 




# centum 


Lupini crudi 




# sexaginta 


Lupini cocti ^ 




# quattuor 


Fasioli sicci 




* centtim 


(L)ini seminis 




# centum quinquaginta 


. , . , se mundae 




# ducentis 


• . . . ae mundas 




# centum 


iae \ 


K M unu 


# ducentis 


(S)e8ami 


m # ducentis 


F(o)eni 8eminis 


K_M unum # triginta 


Maedicae ' seminis 


K M unum # centum quinquaginta 


Cannabis seminis 


K M unum # quinquaginta 


Vi(c)iaB siccae 


K M unum # octoginta 


Papaveris 


K M unum # centum quinquaginta 


Cymini mundi 


K M unum # ducentis 


Seminis raphanini 


K M uuum # centum quinquaginta 


Sinapis 


"K iS unum # centum quinquaginta 


Sinapis confectae Itali(cum)y unum # octo 



' Boves per hiemem (lupinum) coctum maceratumque probe alit. Co- 
lum. L 2. c. 10. 

> JSdediea. Virgil. Georg. 1. 1. v.SlS. — Varro. — ColumeL — Pallad. 
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Item de vinis 

Piceni Italicumyunum # triginta 

Tiburtini Italicumy unum # triginta 

Sabini Italicumy*unum # triginta 

Aminnei Italicumy unum # triginta 

Sa(e)t(ini) Italicumy unum # triginta 

Surrentini Italicumy* unum # triginta 

Falerini Italicumy* unum m triginta 

Item vini veteris primi gustus Italicum y* unum ^ viginti 

quattuor 
Vini veteris sequentis gustus Italicumy unum # sedecim 
Vini rustici Italicumy unum # octo 

Cervesise Cami Italicumy unum # quattuor 

Zythi^ , Italicumy unum # duobus 

Item Caroeni Maeoni * Italicumy unum # triginta 
CRH .... Attici^ Italicumy unum # viginti quattuor 
Decocti ^ Italicumy unum ^ sedecem 



^ Ex iisdem fiunt et potus ; zythum in iEgypto ....... cervisia et 

plura genera in Gallia aliisque provinciis. Plin. H. N. 1. 22. ad fin. n/Mori 
ytth ^uyaf Ajyuxriu, ztiXMfA«9 (in marg. xaftet) Utuinty KiXrM M^Cnriiain 
Jul. African. Ktera), c. 25. lege ^u^ovf Kt^Qwietf, not. Boivin. Vide J. H. 
Meibom. de Cervisiis ap. Gronov. voL iz. 

* Caroenum ex musto factum cum terti& perdita duae partes remanserint. 
Pallad. Oct. c. 18. Talmudiftae ad Exod. xix. 1, sic describunt: Vinum 
dulce quod afTertur ex Asid< ^sid may explain the word Mseoni. 

J Crithini Attici? K^ifinw, Athen. 1. 1. c. ult 1. 10. c. IS, 14. K^iiAm 
USfMK Plutarch. Sympos. qu. 2. 

* De decoctis ex musto vide Plin. H. N. 1. 14. — Columel. 1. 12. — 
Pallad. Oct. 



To the learned^ the notes appended to the preceding List of 
Commodities may perhaps appear more than sufficient : but it 
has been suggested that a much larger class of readers might 
find an interest in an English version of this Catalogue. I am 
induced, therefore, to subjoin the following translation of all 
those parts of it which are sufficiently preserved to leave little or 
no doubt of their meaning. The measures used in the Cata- 
logue are the pound, the modius, the sextarius, the cubit, and 
the digit. The pound was about three-fourths of the English 
avoirdupois 5 the modius was something more than an En- 
glish peck ; the sextarius was equal to about a pint and a half 
English ', the cubit, divided into twenty-four digits, consisted 
of afoot and a half, the Roman foot being four-tenths of an 
inch less than the English. As to the denarius, — the money 
in which the prices are stated, — ^the Catalogue furnishes a cu- 
rious evidence ot its great depretiation in the time of Diocle- 
tian. Before the age of Augustus the denarius was one-seventh 
of a Roman ounce of silver, and was considered equal in valxie 
to the Attic drachma, which weighs sixty-five grains troy 3 it 
was therefore intrinsically equivalent to near three-fourths of a 
shilling of our silver currency of 66 shillings to the pound 
troy. In the second century of the Empire, the average price 
of butchers' meat at Rome was about two denarii the pound : 
from the present document we cannot suppose that, about the 
year 300, beef and mutton in the most plentiful times were less 
than four denarii the pound 5 the prices here mentioned being 
the maximum in time of scarcity, beyond which it was unlawful 
to sell 

[Page 13, line 6.] 

Denarii 
Conditum (wine medicated with various ingredients), 

one Italian sextarius 24 

Apsinthium (wine medicated chiefly with wormwood) id. 20 

Rosatum (an infusion of roses in wine) - - - - id. 20 
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Item of oil. Denarii. 

(Oil of the first quality called) Oleijlos (flower of oil) 

one Italian sextarius 40 

Second rate oil - id. 24 

Cibarium (Oil for the use of soldiers^ labourers^ &c.) id. 12 

Oil of Coleseed ----- -id. 8 

yinegar ------------- id. 6 

Liquamen (a pickle made of fish)^ the best - - - id. 6 

Second rate id. 2 

Salt - oneF*modius 100, 

Sal conditum (salt medicated with drugs) 

one Italian sextarius . . ^ 

Honey, the best id. 40 

Second rate ------------id. 20 

Palm honey --- --id. 8 

Item of butchers* meat. 

Pork --------- one Italian pound 12 

Beef id. 8 

Goats' flesh or mutton id. 8 

[Page 14.] 

FwZua (udder, &c. of sow-pig) - id. 24 

iS*Mme?i (udder, &c. of a breeding sow) - - - - id. 20 

Ftcatum (hog's liver enlarged by fatting), the best id. 16 

Lard, the best ---.-------- id, [Q 

The best bacon ham of Westphalia or the Cerdagne id. 20 

Of the country of the Marsi ------- id. 20 

Fresh animal fat or suet --------id. 12 

Fat for greasing wheels, &c. -------id. 12 

Pigs* feet—the belly and inwards to be sold at the same 

price as pork ----------id. 4 

An isicium (or fresh sausage) of one ounce, made of pork 2 

Z^icia of beef ------- one Italian pound 10 

LucaniccB (seasoned and smoked sausages), made of pork id. 1 6 

Lucanica of beef ---------- jd. 10 



/ 



* Perhaps this letter was a r, indicating the semi or half-modius. 

*> At p. 1 3, 1. 1 8, ad fin. dele (to) : the word may possibly have been octoginta. 
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Denarii. 
A fatted cock pheasant - --,- - - -,.,. 250 

A wild cock pheasant • - - - - 125 

A fatted hen pheasant 200 

A hen pheasant not fatted -]00 

A fat goose -- --- 200 

A goose not fatted 100 



• » 



Chickens 

A partridge. . . . 
Turtle dove « . . 
Turtle dove. . . . 

Thrushes 

Wood pigeons . 

Pigeons 

Attagen (grouse) 

Duck 

fiarc •,,,, •••• 
Rabbit 



[Page 15, line 2.] 

Quails in number - - - - - - .. 

Starlings, ten --------.... 

Wild boar's flesh one Italian pound 

Stag's flesh ------------id. 

Flesh of the buck, doe, or roe ------ id. 

Sucking pig by the pound 

Lamb id. 



Kid 



id. 



Tallow --------- one Italian pound 

Butter -------------id. 

Item Fish. 

Sea fish of the best quality or from deep water - id. 

Second rate fish ----------id. 

Best river fish -----------id. 



60 
30 
16 
12 
60 
20 
24 
20 
40 
150 
40 



20 
20 
16 
12 
12 
16 
12 
12 
6 
16 

24 
16 
12 



^ ThQ particular kind and number of some of these articles are uncer- 
tain, the inscription being here imperfect. 
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Denarii, 

Second rate river fish - - . . one Italian pound 8 

Salt fish V - - - id. 6 

Oysters -----------a hundred 100 

Sea urchins ------------ id. 50 

Fresh sea urchins^ cleared of the shells^ one Italian sextarius 50 

Salted sea urchins ---------r-- id. 100 

Sea cockles ---------a hundred , 50 

Dry cheese .-----. one Italian pound 12 

SardcB or SardXruB (a sort of anchovies) - - - id. 16 

Item Cardoons or Artichokes of the larger sort - five 10 
Second ^ rate ----------- ten 

Endives, the best ---------- ten 

Second rate ----------- ten 

Mallows, the best --------- five ' 

Second rate ----------- ten 

Lettuces, the best ---------- five 4 

Second rate ----------- ten 4 

Cauliflowers, the best ---.-.-. five 4 

Second rate ----------- ten 4 

Cabbage sprouts^ the best ------ a bundle 4 

[Page 16, line 1.] 

Leeks, the largest ---ten 4 

Second rate ---------- twenty 4 

Beet-roots, the largest -------- ^y^^ 4 

Second rate ----------« ten 4 

Radishes, the largest ----.-..^^^^ 4 

Second rate ----------- twenty 

Turnips, the largest ------... itn 

Second rate -------.-. twenty 4 

Dry onions, the best -------. ,,^^ 4 

Green onions, the best --.... twentv-five 4 

Second rate ----------- fifty 4 

Garlick an Italian modius 60 

Water-cresses ------ a bundle of twenty 10 



* In page 15, line 26, for Spo (rPO) read S(e)q (FEQ). 
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Denarii. 

Capers -.-...... one Italian modius 100 

Gourds (Ital. Zucche), the best - ten 4- 

Second rate -----------.... 4 

Cucumbers, the best ----- -^ - - - ten 4 

Second rate ---------- twenty 4 

Melons, large ---,-------- two 4 

Second rate ----------- four 4 

Water melons ---------- four 4 

Kidney beans (in the shell) - a bundle of twenty-five 4 

Garden asparagus - - - - a bundle of twenty-five 6 

Wild asparagus - - -- - -- a bundle of fifty 4 

Sprouts of Butchers'-broom - - - a bundle of sixty 4 

Green chiches -------- four bundles 4 

Green beans (shelled) - - - one Italian sextarius 4 

Fresh kidney beans (shelled) id. 4 

Shoots of the palm or date tree - * - - - four 4 

Bulbs * of Africa, or bulbs dried by artificial heat twenty 1 2 

Bulbs of a smaller size -------- forty 12 

Eggs --- four 4 

[Page 17.] 

Parsnips, the largest - - - a bundle of twenty-five 6 

Second rate - - - - - - 6 

iSnails --- - -- - - - - - - twenty 4 

Second rate ----------- forty 4 

Sweet herbs eight bundles 4 

Chesnuts --------- one hundred 4 

Green walnuts, the best -------- fifty 4 

Dried walnuts -------- one hundred 4 

Almonds cleared (of the pulp) - one Italian sextarius 6 

Filberts cleared (of the calyx) ------ id. 4 

Seeds of the stone-pine cleared (from the cone) - id. 12 

Pistachio nuts - - - - - -- - -;-. -. Jd. ...J 6 

Jujubes --------.---.--id. 4 

Cherries 4 



II '■■■ 



* Supposed to be a species of the Squill. 

c 
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DenariL 

Early peaches 4 

Hard peaches, the largest 

Second rate 

Melting* peaches, the largest 

Second rate 

Pears, the largest 

Second rate 

Apples, the best Mattian, or 4 

Second rate --.-----.- twenty 4 

[Page 18.] 

Smaller apples -- forty 4 

Roses a hundred 8 

Yellow plums (called Cerea), the largest - - thirty 4 

Second rate ,...-- forty 4 

Pomegranates, the largest ten 8 

Second rate - twenty 8 

Quinces --- .-.. ten 4 

Second rate - - p - - - - - • . twenty 4 

A citron of the largest size --------- 24 

Second rate ------------- 16 

A wicker (or rush) basket of mulberries containing one 

Italian sextarius 4 

Figs, the best -------- twenty-five 4 

Second rate -----, forty 4 

Hard grapes^ or grapes called BumastcB pound 4 

Dates called Nicolai, the best ..... eight 4 

Second rate --.-.----- sixteen 4 

PalmuliB (smaller dates) ----- twenty-five 4 

Dried figs - twenty-five 4 

Pressed dried figs one 4 

Dried plums from the mountains of Damascus - eight 4 

Second rate *..... 4 

Figs 4 

Olives 4 

Olives (pickled) . . , ....•,.,.. ......,* 4 

Black (ripe) olives , , ^ . , , , 4 
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Denarii, 
[Page 19.] 

Raisins dried by artificial heat 8 

Haisins^ the largest 4 

Yeast? oiue 16 

Sheep's milk ------- one 8 

New cheese one 8 

Of the wages of labour. 

To the agricultural labourer ----- by the day 25 

To the stonemason ----------id. 50 

To the labourer of inside work in houses - - - id. 50 

To the maker of mortar id. 50 

To the worker in marble id. 60 

To the worker in mosaic - - id. 60 

To the. id. '50 

To the wall painter - - id. 70 

To the figure painter id. 150 

To the coachmaker id. 50 

To the iron-smith ----- id. 50 

To the baker ----------- id. 50 

To^the shipwright in sea vessels ------ id. 60 

To the shipwright in river vessels ----- id. 50 

To the brickmaker^ for preparing small bricks - - id. 2 

The same to the maker of bricks of four feet — with 
food^ but to provide his own wine. 
To the maker of eight mud- bricks — with food^ but to 

provide his own wine id. 2 

To the driver of a camel, of an ass^ or of a mule of bur- 
then (&t/rdonant<s), with food ----- id. 20 
To the shepherd, with food - - id. 20 



[Page 20.] 

To the driver of a saddle mule (mulio), with food - id. 25 
To the veterinary surgeon (mulomediais) for cutting 

the hair and hoofs of eac)i animal ..... 6 

' Erratum, p. 19, 1. IS, frr qu(adraginta) read qu(inquaginta). 

c2 
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Denarii. 
(To the same) for combing and cleansing the head of 

each animal ------------ 20 

To the barber, for each man .-------- 2 

To the sheep-shearer, per head, with food - - - - 2 

Of braziers* work. 

To the brazier for works in hard brass {in oriclialco) 

by the pound S 

In copper ----------id. 6 

In vessels for domestic use of different kinds id. 6 

In small graven images, or in statues - - - 4 

In works of ductile brass ------- 6 

To the maker of plastic images, with food - by the day 70 
To the labourer in other plastic works in gypsum, 

with food - - ' id. 50 

To the water-bearer, working all day, with food - id. 25 

To the scavenger (cloacarius), working all day, with food id. 25 

To the armourer for restoring the edge to a swcrd - - 25 

For polishing a helmet -------- 25 

For repairing an axe -------- 6 

For repairing a double-headed hatchet - - - 8 

The sheath of a sword 100 



[Page 20, line 24.] 

To a writer for writing a hundred lines in the best manner 

for writing a hundred lines - - - - - 

To the public scribe (tabellio) for writing a hundred lines 
of an official libel or tablet ------- 

To the breeches-maker {bracarius), for cutting out, making 
up, land welting. 

For a birrhus (loose woollen outer garment), of 
the first quality -------. 

For a birrhus of the second quality - - - . 40 

[Page 21.] 

For a caracallis of the larger kind (a hooded cloak 

reaching to the heels) ------- 20 
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Defiant. 
For a caracallig of the smaller kind (a short cloak 

without a hood) -------- 20 

* For breeches (braces) -------- 20 

For hose or stockings {tidones) ----- 4 

To the tailor (sarcinator) , for lining a fine vest - - - 6 

To the same for an opening and an edging with silk - 50 
To the same for an opening and an edging with stuff made 

of a mixed tissue of silk .and flax ----- 30 

For an edging on a coarser vest ----- 4 

A horse-cloth stuffed^ black or white^ of three pounds - 100 

A horse-cloth. . . . . .adorned with gold^ of the same weight ^ 250 

To the (dealer in clothes.) 

A woman's plain common tunick ------- ]5 

Second hand ------------- 10 

A woman's close vest^ or shirt -------- 10 

Second hand ------------- 6 

plain ---.-------« 5 

Second hand ------------- 2 

A cloak, or plain - - 16 

Second hand .-..-..------ g 

A plain carpet ------------ 24 

Second hand ------------- 10 

To the. for each scholar - - > bv the month 50 

To the pedagogue, for each boy ------ id. 50 

[Page 22.] 

To the master appointed to teach letters, for each boy id. 50 

To the arithmetician (calculator), for each boy - id. 75 

To the notary, for each boy ------- id. 75 

To the librarian or antiquary, for each scholar - - id. 50 
To the Greelr or Latin grammarian and to the geo- 
metrician, for each scholar ------ id. 200 

To the orator or sophist, for each scholar - - - id. 200 



' In page 21, dele note * : for on comparing the original of this articlo 
with that of page 26, lines 6 and 8, the words appear to have been " oma- 
tum auro— ponderis suprascripti.** 



I 
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Denarii, 
To the advocate or lawyer for an application to the court 

(in postulatione) ---------- 250 

At the hearing of the cause {in cognitione) - - 1000 

To the teacher of architecture, for each boy by the month 1 00 
To the servant who attends at the public bath and takes 
care of the bather's clothes — called capsarius—^foT 

each bather -.-» 2 

To the servant of a private bath, for each bather - - 2 

Of skins of Babylon, Tralles, or Phoenicia. 

A Babylonian skin of the first quality ------ 500 

Of the second quality - -- 40 

A Tralliari skin ---- 200 

A Phoenician skin *-... 100 

A skin - 300 

Of ox hides. 

An unwrought ox hide of the best quality - - . . 500 

An ox hide prepared for soling boots and shoes - - - 750 
For making straps, harness, or saddlery {ad lora- 

menta) '^-- 600 

An unwrought hide of secondary quality - - - - . 300 

[Page 23, line 15.] 
A beaver's skin ---------..». iqq 

The same made up----------, 

A bear*s skin of the largest kind - - - - - - . 

The same made up ----------- 

A skin of the Lupus cervarius ^ ------- 

The same made up----------. 

A skin of the sea calf ----- 250 

The same made up I500 

A leopard's skin -----------. jgoo 

The same made up ---------.. j 250 

A lion's skin made up ---- iqoo 



^ This animal is described by Pliny as resembling the wolf, but spotted 
like the leopard. It was first brought to Rome from Gaul, and received 
its name from preying on deer. It is supposed to be the Felts Lynx. 
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Oi quilts {segestria). Denarii. 

A quilt made of eight goat skins - - - - - - - 600 

A pillow ? of the softest and largest kind 600 

Of lasts for boots (fornue caligares) . 

Lasts of the largest size 100 

Of the second size ----- 80 

Women's lasts - 60 

Children's lasts 30 

[Page 24.] 
Of boots {ccUigce), 
Caligce for muleteers or field labourers^ of the best fashion^ 

without nails 120 

Military caZijg-^p^ without nails - 100 

Shoes for patricians^ called calcei - - - - - - - 150 

A senator's caliga --- -- 100 

CdligcB for the equestrian order ------- 70 

A pair of women's caligcB --------- go 

Military sandals^ called camp<ig% ----.-. 75 

Of shoes called Mullet, and of Gallic shoes ( Gallica), 

A pair of rustic double-soled GallkcB for men - - . 80 

A pair of single-soled Gallicce for men 50 

A pair of Gallicce made for running {curmrice) - - - 60 

A pair of Gallicce for women^ with a double ox hide sole 50 

A pair of the same with a single ox hide sole ... 30 

Of Babylonian^ of purple/ of Phoenician^ and of white Mullei, 
A pair of Babylonian Mullei --------120 

A pair of purple or Phoenician Mullei ------ 60 

(A pair of white Mullei) 

Men's socks ------------- 

Women's socks ---,- 

adorned with gold -------- 

Plain Babylonian socks ---------- 

Ox hide socks adorned with gold ------- 

Ox hide socks lined with wool .--..-. 

Of harness and. saddlery {loramenta), 

A cloak-bag of the first fashion .--.... 1 500 

A military saddle ----------- 500 
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An embroidered housing for a mule, with ^ - - 800 

A halter for a horse - - - - - - - - - 70 

A bridle for a horse ..------- 100 

[Page 25.] 

A bridle for a mule .... -- - - - - - - - ^^O 

A halter for a mule .... ---------80 

Of military girdles (Zona) , 

A Babylonian girdle - - - - - - - - ^^0 

Abroad 200 

A girdle passing under the arms, for carrying a pack. ... 1 00 

A girdle.. 60 

^ - 50 



Of Utres (sacks of skin for containing liquids) . 

An utris of the first quality --.-------120 

An utris for containing'oil, of the first - - - 100 

Daily hire of an utris ------r---- 2 

Of Scortia (leathern bottles for containing oil). 

A scortia of one sextarius --------- 20 

A case to contain five cans (cannot *)------ 40 

A muleteer's whip, with the handle ------ 16 

A charioteer's whip ----------- 2 

Of camel's oi* goat's hair. 

Hair unprepared - - - - - - - - one pound 6 

Spun hair for the makers of booths and sacks « - id. 10 / 

Of pack-saddles {sagmce). ' M 

' A pack-saddle for a mule --------- 350 

A pack-saddle for an ass - - - - - - - • - *50 

A pack-saddle for a camel - -- --• . - - 350 

Of trunks (zaberna). 

A pair of travelling trunks or saddle-bags, weighing thirty 

pounds ----^-------- 40 

[Page 26.] 
An (open) sack, three feet wide ; for every pound in weight, 
whatever may be its length -------16 

* The cannd was probably an oil-measure, a fraction of the sextarius. 



i 



A / 
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Of timber. Denarii. 

Fifty cubits of fir timber, four cubits square - - - 50,000 
Forty-five cubits, with the same solidity - - - . 40,000 
Forty cubits, with the same solidity - - - - . 30,000 

Thirty-five cubits, eighty digits square 1 2,000 

Twenty-eight cubits, four cubits square - - - - ] 0,000 
Thirty cubits, seventy-two digits square - - - - 8000 
Twenty eight cubits, sixty-four digits square - - - 6000 
Twenty-five cubits, sixty-four digits square - - - 5000 

The same prices are restored to timber of pine. 
Fourteen cubits of oak timber, sixty-eight (digits) square 250 
Fourteen cubits of ash timber, forty-eight digits square 200 

[Page 26, line ult.] 
Wheat ---------- one K. modius 

[Page 27.] 

-------------id. ... 

Rye id. ... 

Bruised millet ------id. 100 

Whole millet --id. 50 

Panick - id. 50 

Fine spelt id. 100 

Inferior spelt, called Scandula ------ id. 30 

Bruised beans -----------id, iqq 

Whole beans ----- id. 60 

Lentils id. 100 

Pulse called fl(en?i/ia ----- r - - - id. 80 

Bruised peas -----------id. 100 

Whole peas ------- id. 60 

Chiches id. 100 

Fuke called Hermm id. 100 

Oats -- - id. 30 

Fenugreek ----- 1 id. 100 

Crude lupins -----------id. 60 

Lupins dressed (for feeding cattle) - . - ^ - id. 4 

Kidney beans, dry id. 100 

Linseed id. 150 

d 
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[Page 27, line 25.] DenariL 

Sesamum ------..- one K. modlua 200 

Hayseed - - - id. 30 

Seed of medick trefoil - - - * id. 150 

Hemp seed -.. id. 50 

Tares, dry - - . - , id. 80 

Poppy seed Id. 150 

Cummin seed, clean --------- id. 200 

Coleseed - id. 150 

Mustard seed ----- id. 150 

Mustard cjnc Italian sextarius 8 

Of wines. 

Picene *---id. 30 

Tiburtine -.-......-...id. 30 

Sabine - - - id. 30 

Aminnean - id. 30 

Setine id. 30 

Surrentine id. 30 

Palernian ---... -id. 30 

Old wine of the best quality id. 24 

Old wine of secondary quality - ------id. 16 

Rustic wine -----.-...-. id. 8 

Beer called Camtis --.-.. ....id, 4 

Hjfthus (Eg3rptian beer) --id. 2 

A sweet inspissated wine of Asia, called Carcmum Mao- 

num id. 30 

Barley wine of Attica ---- id. 24 

Decocium (decoction of the must of grapes) - - id. 16 



FINIS. 




